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The Right Honourable the El | 
Countels of POMFRET, 


Manat 


0; SH OULD never have 
preſumed to appear in 
W Print, had I not had the 
Hande and good Fortune of Vour 
Ladyſhip's Acquaintance. In a 
Converſation Two Years ago, You 
expreſſed the Satisfaction You 
| ſhould receive in reading a faith- 
ful Tranſlation of GuicctagDini's 

_ Hiſtory in our Language. This 
induced me to render a Sheet 
of it into Engl iſ, which Your 
Laren p was ſo good as to ap- 
prove 


DEDICATION. 
| Fodat of. As You are a perfect | 
Judge of both Languages, I con- 
ſtrued Your Approbation for an En- 
couragement; and, with no ſmall 
Labour, have gone through the 
Whole Hiſtory. If I find my Un- 
dertaking has anſwered Vour Lady- 
ſhip's Expectation, I ſhall have no 
reaſon to doubt of its being accep- 
table to the Public, which is the 
Hei ght of my Ambition. 


1 am, Ma DAM, 
Your Ladyſhip's : 
moſt obedient 


humble Servant, 


AusTin Parke GODDARD. 


EXXE HE Re he Opinion the 
| World entertains of the Merit 


| 855 8 of Guicciardi n 8 H iſtory „the 


greater the Expectation may be of ſeeing 
it rendered properly into Engh/h. The 


Tranſlator, therefore, to obviate all Preju- 


dices and Prepoſſeſſions, thinks proper to 
give the TS Account of him- 


ſelf. 


Tux Grand Duke of T; uſcany, Co Co ſino III. 
having had ſome Knowledge of the Tran- 
ſlator's Family, ſent for him to Taly be- 
fore he had attained the Eleventh Vear of 
his Age. He lived Eighteen Years in that 
Country, Seven of them in the Academy 
of Siena, and other Places of Study, and 
the Remainder at the Court of Florence, 
| where his Royal Highneſs honoured him 


with the Order of St. Stephen. 


Tus is mentioned to apprize the Rea- 
der of his being Maſter of the Talian, but 


at- 


— rr - ——— 
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To che RE APE R. 
at the ſame Time, he wiſhes that what 
he has acquired in that Language, may 
not have been at the Expence of his Mo- 
ther Tongue. Apprehenſive of this he 
had procured a couple of Sheets to be done 
in a very elegant Style; but in peruſing 
them he found he had loſt Guicciardini. 
Wherefore, conſidering that the Picture of 
a Friend, though not fo finely coloured, 
would be preferable to another, leſs reſem- 
bling, tho' more highly finiſhed, he imagi- 
ned the Public might be much better pleaſed 
with a true and juſt Tranſlation, than with 
a polite and eloquent Paraphraſe. He flat- 
ters himſelf that his Verſion will be found 
intelligible to every Engliſh Reader; if 
he has adhered too cloſely to the Halian 
Phraſeology; he hopes 5 has thereby 
better preſerved the Force of the Authors 8 
Meaning, which muſt otherwiſe in ſome 
Places have been loſt. If he finds that 
His Firſt Performance is well received, he 
may hereafter, from ſeveral Manuſcripts, 
give the Public many curious Anecdotes 
relating to the Affairs of Italy. 
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4 R. Y | 4 1 

Lord b Arundel, 3 Sets 7 
tal on Arundel 4 p 
Dowager Lad Arundel. 
Lady Aſton 
Hon. Bverard Arundel, Ely. 
Sir Jacob 1285 Aſhley, Bart. 
Sir Thomas. Ackland, Bart. 
Sir Charles Atkins, Bart. 
William Arundel, Ba 7: 
Michael Anne, Eſq; ;-;; 
Anthon Aſkew, M. D. 
Charles Amcott, Eſq; . 
William . Eſq; 


The SuzscrIBERS Names. 


C 


Duke of 


Earl of 

Lady Viſcounteſs 
—_— 
Hon. Anthony 
Hon. Rowland 
Hon. George 
Hon. Tho. Leonard 
Lady 

Sir Henry 


Sir George 
Sir Patrick 


Sir Walter 
Edmund 
Richard 
Richard 


James 


Thomas 


James 
_ Willam ' 


Charles 
Henry 
Norris 


John 


B. 4 
| 


Beaufort 


| Burlin gton 
Bateman 


Bellew 
Browne 


Belaſyſe 


Barnewall, 


Barret 

Buck 
Bedingfeld, Bar. 2Sets 
Browne, Bart. 
Bellew, Bart. 
Blackett, Bart, 


Brightiff, Eg; ' 
Biddulph, Eſq; 


Backwell, Eſq; 
Bonnell, Eſq; 


g Bury, Eſq; 
Beſt, Eſq; 


Brigham, Eſq; 
Branling, Eſq; 


Banks, Eſq; 


Bertie, Eſq; 


Banks, Eſq; 


James 


The-SUBsCRIBERs Names. 


| James . Bagnal, Eſq; _ = | 
James :-. Booth, Eſq; 

Me. Richard Baldwin 

Earl r _.  Clanrickard, 100 sets 
Counteſs of Clanrickard —_ 


Lady Viſcounteſs Caſtlecomer 
Rr. Rev. Biſhop of Chicheſter 


Lord Clifford 
Lord = Cahir 5 
Late Lord James Cavendiſh, 3 Sets 
Lord Viſcount Cook 
Hon. Mrs. Carey 
Hon. Charles Compton, 2 Sets 
Sir Kenrick Clayton, Bart. 
Sir Peter _ Curzon, Bart. 
Lady -.  .* v 
Sir John Hind Cotton, Bart. 
Sir John © Chicheſter, Bart. 
Sir William Calvert, 
John Caryl, Eſq; 
Francis Cholmondeley, Eſa; 
George Clarges, Eſq; 
Nathaniel Caſtleton, Eſq; 


William | Clayton, ſq, 
| Wins 


The SUBSCRIZBERS Names. 


Richard 


John 
Edward 
Ralph 
Mes. 
Thomas 
Michael 
William 
5 John 


Lady Anne 


Hon. John 


Sir Francis 


Sir Edward 
Sir Henry 
Sir james 
Francis 


Marmeduke 


Matthew 
Roger 


1 
Henry 
James 


Cheſter, Eſq; 
Cotterel, Eſq; 
| Kaye, Eſq; 


Charlton, Eſq; 


Craythorn, Eſq; 


Carrington 


Cholmondeley 


Cheſter, Eſq; 


Connell, M. D. 
Caſlon, Eſq; fs 
Creſwick, Eſq; 


5. 


Daley | 
' Dormer, Eſq; - 
Daſhwood, Bart. 
Dering, Bart. 


D' Anvers, Bart. 


Daſhwood, Bart. 
Drake, Eſq; | 


| Drake, Eſq; 


Duane, Eſq; | 


Dicconſon, Eſq; 


Draper, Eſq; 
Doughty, Eſq; 


3 Dillon, Eſq; | 


Dawkins, Eſq; i 


The SuBsCR IBERS Names. 


Lord 
Sir Henry 
Sir John 
Humphry 
Mrs. 
William 

- Michael 


Richard 
James 


Lord Viſcount 


Lord Viſcount ' 


Lord Viſcount 
Lord Viſcount 


Lady Viſcounteſs 


Lady Mary 
_ Nicholas 
George 
Mrs. 


Brigadier 


2 


E. 


Elibank 


Englefield, Bart. 


Evelyn, Bart. 
Edwin, Eſq; 
A 


Errington, Eſq; 
Elmer, Eſq; | 


Adee M. D. 
Exton, Eſq; 
Evelyn, Eſq; 
F. 4 : & | 


- Fauconberg 


Fairtax 
Fitzmorris 
Fitz williams 
Fitz williams 


Fitzgerald 


Fazakerly, Eſq; 


Fitzgerald, Eſq; : 
Fitzgerald. 
PFothergill, Eſq; 


Farrel 


T ho- 


The SUBSCRIBERS Names. 


Thomas Fitzgerald, Eſq; 

Jeffery | French, Eſq; 

Signor Abbate Fabris. 

"hp 

Earl of Granville 

Lord Viſcount Gage 

Lady Gerard 

Genoeſe Miniſter Sig. Gaſtaldi 

Sir Charles Goring, Bart. 

Francis _ Gwyn, Eſq; 
Nathaniel Gould, Eſq; 

Thomas | Gore, Eſq; 

Edmund | _ Gybbon, Eſq; 

John Grimſtone, Eſq; 
Bavarian Env. Count Haſlang 

Earl of 5 Harcourt 

Hon. Mrs. Howard 

Hon. Thomas . Hervey 

Hon. Thomas Howard 

Sir Edward Hales, Bart. 

Sir Carneby Haggarſton, Bart. 

Sir Francis Head, Bart. 

Stephen Harvey, Eſq; 


Philip 


The SUBSCRIBERS Names. 


Philip 
Charles 
Robert 
Phillip 
Phillip 
Gervais 
Thomas 
_ George 
Benjamin 
Edmund 
Joſiah 
Richard 
Richard 


Lady Viſcounteſ 


George 


Charles 


Lord Viſcount 
1 Vi — 
Ie 
Edward 
Valentine 


Howard, Eſq; 


Howard, Eſq; 
 Hoblyn, Eſq; 
Haſland, Eſq; 


Harcourt, Eſq; _ 


Hammond, Eſq; 


Heneage, Eſq; 


Hays, Eſq; 
1 Hawley, M. D. 


Hart, Eſq; 
Hill, Eq; 
Holt, Eſq; 


I, 


Irwin 5 
Jennings. Eſq; 


Jerningham, M. D. 
K. 


EKennaird, 2 Sets 
Kennaird 


Kemp 
Knight, Eſq; 3 Sets 
Kynaſton, Eſq; 


5 Knightley, Eſq 
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Hon. Robert 2 5 


Lach Winifrel 
Hon. Sir George 
Sir Henry ©- © * 
William 


Robert 


Lady Viſcounteſs 


The SUBSCRIBERS Names. 
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Counteſs f 
. 
t 


Hon. James 
Hon. Thomas 


John 
George 


William 
Rev. Mr. 


Francis 


Philip 
Thomas 
John 9 


| 


Lincoln 


Litchfield 


__ Langdale 
Inns... 
& 7H i Leſley ; : 2 
Lawſon 


Lyttelton, Bart. 


_ Lawſon, Bart. 
Lawſon, Efq; 
Lock, Eſq: 


Lane, E/qz 2 Sets 


Lane, Eſq; 
_  Lutwytche, E; 


 Letchmore 


Leigh, Ejq; : 
Langdale, E/q; 


Lutterel, 22 
Lyfarght, Ei 


M. 


Lord Viſcount 


Lord 


* — 


Middleton, 


Montague 


Montague 


The SUBSCRIBERS Names, 


En. Thomas 
Sir William 


2 Humphry ß. 


Carey 
Francis 


William : 
George 
Thomas 
Mrs. 

Rev. My. 
David 


Duke of 
Dutcheſs of | 
Earl of 
Counteſs of 
Mr. Charleg 
Coſmo 


Thomas 


Rr. Hon, Arthur 


General 
George 
General 


4 


M,olineux 
Milner, Bart. 
Molineux, Bart. 
Mildmay, Eg: 
| Mannock, Eq; | 
Manley, Ejq; 
MIddleton, EVH 
Markham, E;, 
Maſters, Eq; 


Meynill 


Macdonno 
Middleton, E.: 


Norfolk 
Newcaſtle 
Northumberland 
Newburgh | 


Needham 


Nevil, a = 


N * tp 


O. 


Onſlow 
Oglethorpe 
Onſlow, E/; 
_ Onſlow 
Denzil 


The SuBscRIBERs Names. 


Denzil Onſlow, Ei 
Henry Oxenden, E. 
Mr. William Owen - 
* 
Counteſs of Pembroke 
Counteſs of © Peterborough 
Counteſs of Pomfret, 50 Sets 
Earl of | Portſmouth 
Lord Viſcount Poverſcourt 
Lady Petre 
Tuſcan Miniſter Sig. Pucci 
Sir John Phillips, Bart. 
James Porter, Ef; 
William Plowden, E; 
John IE Porter, Eq: 
George Palmer, Eg; 
William 5 Perry, Eſa; 0 
Henry Plunket, Eg; 
Francis Prujean, E/q; 
George - . „ 
Thomas Prowſe, Ei; 
Porridge, Eg; 
Peregrine Palmer, Bros 
Harcourt Powel, Ei; 


Signor Domenico Pucci 


John Puſey Allen, Eſqʒ 5 


The SUBSCRIBERS Names 


John 05 


Matthew 
Brudenal 
John 
John 


Lady Jane 
Earl of 
Earl of 
Earl 


Lord Viſcount 


Lord © 
Hon. Lady 
Lady 

Sir John 
Sir John 
Sir John 
ohn 


Richard 


Quick, E, 


R. 


Robinſon, Eſq; 
Rooke, Eſq; 
Ruſh, Eg; 
Robinſon, Eſq; _ 


Soo 
_ Shrewſbury 


Stafford 
Stanhope 
Say and Seal 


Southwell 


Shelley 
Swinbourne 
Shelley, Bart. 


St. Aubyn, Bart. 


Swinbourne, Bart. 

Shelley, Eſq 

Shelley, Ei: | 
Henry 
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The BGBSCRIBYRS Names. 


Henry Shelley, Eſq; 
Mrs. ; - pence 
Thomas Simeon, Eſq; 
Matthew - Sywinbourne, Eſq; 
Mr of Tin. Col. Do. Smith 
Smith, Eſq; 
p "Yana dey Eſa; 
r 
William Saltmarſh, Eſq; 
Simon © Scroop, Eſq; 
Jerard Strickland, Efq; 
William P 
Phillip Southcote, Eſq; 
Thomas | Selby, Eſq; 
William _ _ Sheldon, Efq;. . 
Edward „ Eſq; | 
Mrs. „ © "Stapleton... 
Mr. Richard Sherwin. 
Miſs 5 Sutton. 4 
| Stenley, Eſq; 
Stephen | Soames, Eſq; _ 
Rev. Mr. Sanderſon. > © * 
Edward Southwell, Eſq; 
T. a 
5 | 8 5 
Earl of, Thanet. 


Earl Temple. 


Lord Viſcount Taaf. 
Lady V. eue Tyrawley. 


Lord | Ward. 


The sussckiszxs Names. 


Hon. Charles Talbot, Eg. 
Hon. Francis Talbot, Es; ; 
Sir Robert Throckmorton Me 
Sir John  _ _ Tyrwhit, Bart. 
Jonnnmn‚ — 
John Tuckfield, Ei 
ns 
7 enetian Reſid. Signer Vignola. 
Sir Walter Vavaſor, Bart. 
Sir Henry V.incent, Bart. 
Sir Richard Vywvyan, Bart. 
Francis Vincent, E:; 
Arthur Voanſittert, Ei; 
Robert 
N ; Ughen E/q; 
| W. 
Spaniſh Amb. Gen. Wall. 
Dutcheſs of Wharton. 
Earl f Meſtmorland. 
Earl of Waldegrave. 
Lord V. count Windſor. 


Hon. 
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The SUBSCRIBERS Names; 


Hon. Mrs. 
Sir Thomas 


Lady 


Mr. Francis 
Edward 
Anthony 
Thomas 


John 
Henry 
Peter 


William 


William 
William 
Mf. 
Charles 
Abel 
Lee 
John 
Philip 
Talbot 


Major John 


Webb. 


Webb. Bart. 1 


Webb. 


Warden ; 


Welde, Efq; 


Wright, E/q; 


Webbe, Eg; 
Wright, Eg: 
Witham, E/q; 
Wyche, Eſa; 
Wollaſcot, Eſq; | 
Woolaſton, Eſq; | 
Woolaſton, jun. E/q 
Wells. 


Th Whitworth, Bo; 


Waters, Eq; 

Warner, Eſq; 
Waller, E/q; 
Webb, Eq: 3 


Williamſon, E/; 


. 


Young. 
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The Names of the Subſequent Subſcribers will 
be inſerted 1 in the next VOLUME. 
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Franceſco Cuicciardini, 


x Taken chiefly from Signior Domenico Maini 
of Florence. | 


XEZXXMONGST the many Noble 
= 1 Families which adorn the City 
KN of Florence, that of the Guicci- 
ardini may be well placed in the firſt 
Rank, both for its Antiquity, and on ac- 
count.of the Great Men it has produced. 
Several of them have been ſent on Em- 
baſſies, and employed in the moſt impor- 
tant Poſts of the State. They reckon Six- 
teen Gonfulonieri, which was formerly the © * 
Supreme Dignity in the Republic, for a 


i | 1 Senatorial 
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THE LIFE OF 
Senatorial Order was not inſtituted till | 


the Year 1532, whenForty-Eight Senators 


were created with the - Sovereign at their 
Head. 


Tux ſtately Palace of the Guicciar- 
dini ſtill remains, and gives Name to 
the Street where it ſtands, near which is 
the Old Church of Santa Fel: cita, adorn- 
ed with many of their Devices, and has 
many Chaplains in their Gifts. They 


were Lords of ſeveral Caſtles in Yal- 
| dipeſa ever ſince the Year 1150. That 


of Popiano was | fold by Nicold Guic- 
ciardini in 1445, for Three Thouſand 
Florins to Galeazzo Malateſta of Peſar 0, 
and bought again into the Family, in 


1449, by Jacopo and Piero, but now 


they have only the Preſentation to the 


Chief Church. 


FR o m ſuch noble Blood then ſprun 
our Franceſco. His Father's Name w 
Piero, a famous Lawyer, and a valiant 
Officer, who was appointed Commiſſary 


General of the Hlorentines, and after- 


wards, 


T H E AUT HOR. 
wards, in 1 501, being {ent Ambaſſador 


to Leo the Tenth, diſplayed ſuch Elo- 
quence in a Speech He made to the 


Pontiff, that the Audience affirmed, 


None but the Florentines were compleat 


Orators. This confirms what an Hiſto- 
rian has writ, That our Franceſco was en- 


dued with an hereditary Eloquence : For 
Jacopo, Piero's Father, was alſo a <P 


Man as s well as a great General. 


I have thought it 1 to 8 
this Preamble, to give a greater Luſtre to 


the Character of Franceſco: For although 
one cannot well aſſert that Virtue is here- 


ditary, yet to have before our Eyes the 
glorious Deeds of our Anceſtors, is a great 
Encouragement to endeavour to attain it: 

For this Reaſon Varro thought it com- 


mendable, and uſeful to the State, that 


Men, like Alexander, ſhould imagine them- 
ſelves Sons of ſome Deity, that, inſpired 
with ſo high a Notion, they might diſdain 


to attend to mean Employments. 


SIMONA GIANFILIAZZT, the Mo- 


ther of Franceſco, and ſeven other Chil- 
| dren, 


A 2 


's 
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and noble Family. 


lating 


THE LIFE OF 


dren, was alſo deſcended of an ancient 
As for the Time of 
his Birth, and ſome other Particulars re- 
to the Author's Life, they cannot 
be better aſcertained, than by tranſcribing 
the Relation Hanceſco gives of himſelf, in 
a Manuſcript of his own Hand- Writing, 
ſtill extant, which i is as follows. | 


1 1 F Ax c ESCO GUICcIARDINI, 
Doctor of Civil and Common Law, 


cc 


cc 


.CC 


cc 


cc 


SC 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


was born the 6th of March, 
Clock : 
The Name of Franceſco was given me, 
in Memory of Franceſco Nerli 


in Florence, about Ten of the 


1482, 


my Fa- 


ther's Grand-father, by his Mother's 


Side: I was alſo Chriſtened 


by the 


Name of Thomas, the Day I was born 


happening to be the Feſtival of Saint 


Thomas Aquinas. My Godfathers were 
M. Marſilio Ficino, the greateſt Pla- 
fonic Philoſopher then in the Univerſe, 
Giovanni Canacci, and Piero del Nero, 


both likewiſe Philoſophers. 


5 


IN the Year 1498, about the End 
of emen, I __ to ſtudy the Civil 
« Law, 


de 


8 


F 


cc 


cc. 
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THE AUTHOR. 


Law, and that Year at Florence I heard 


the Inſtitutes from M. Jacopo Moagſti of 
Carmignano, for that Study v was loſt i 1n 


Piſa. 


« RinIERI GUICCIARDINI, my Uncle, 


was Arch-deacon of the Metropolitan 
Church of Florence, and Biſhop of Cor- 
tona; his Benefices yielded him near 
Fifteen Hundred Ducats a Year, and 


moſt People imagined, when he was 


taken ill, that he would make over to 
me his - beſt Benefices, which I very 
much defired, not from an Inclination 
to lead an idle Life, but becauſe I 
thought that being young, I might be 


in the Way of obtaining rich Prefer- 
ments in the Church, with Hopes ſome- 


time or other to be made a Cardinal. 


 Rinteri was not inclined to make a 


Renunciation, yet he would have made 
it in Reverſion, eſpecially if my Father, 


© for whom he had a great Regard, had 
preſſed him to it. But though he had 


Five Sons, he did not care that any of 


is them ſhould take to the Church ; be- 


„˖ůͤ ͤ„%ͤͤͤ . 


vi THE LIFE Of 

e canfe he thought the Diſcipline very 
much neglected, and therefore choſe 
rather to loſe the preſent Opportunity 
ce of preferring a Child that way, than 
to ſully his Conſcience, by making a 
« Son of his a Prieſt, with a View to 
Grandeur and Riches: This was the 
< true Reaſon that guided him, and I 
*© was 8 to ſubmit. 


* TRE 1 5th of Newer, 150 5, Ire- 
te ceived my Degrees in the Chapter of 
« St. Lawrence, in the College of the Stu- 
« dents at Piſa, erected in 1497: But ! 
* choſe only to be Doctor of the Civil 
| e Law, becauſe I thought the Canon of 
4 te little Importance: My Sponſors were 
4 « M. Antonio Malagonelli, M. Franceſco 
l Pepi, and M. Vittorio Soderini, and 

| * the ſame Morning I read my Lecture.” 
S8o far Guicciardini's Manuſcript, 


'In the 23d Year of his Age, he was 
appointed a Profeſſor of the Inſtitutes at 
Florence, with a competent Salary for thoſe 
Days, and ſoon eſtabliſhed ſuch a Cha- | 


rater, that he was conſulted and prefer- 
: nod 
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red to all other Lawyers his o. 


1 aries. 


ANTONIO e gives him the 
Name of Clariqimus Juriſconſultus, [a moſt 
eminent Lawyer.] Many of his Opinions 
are yet extant, and are preſerved. in the fa- 
mous Library of Sig. Carli Tomaſo Strozzt, 

a Gentleman, to whom all Loyers of 
Arts and Erudition are very much in+ 
debted. 


In the Year 1506, Guicciardini mar- 
ried Maria, Daughter of Alemauno Eve- ' 
rardo Saluiati, without compariſon the 

greateſt Man in Florence. 
In 1507, he was choſen by many 
Cities of the State for their Standing 
Counſellor, and two Years after made 
Advocate of the Florentine Chapter, ; 
which was a very honourable Employ- 
ment, both for its Dignity, and be- 

cauſe it had always been filled with the 
moſt learned Counſellors of the City, 
In 1509, he was elected Advocate of 
£4.. . 


Spaniards, the depoſing of Piero Soderini, 
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the Order of the Camaldoli, and conti- 
nued in this way of Life until the Vear 
1511, when the Supreme Magiſtracy 


thought proper to make uſe of his Ta- 


lents in a more public Manner. 


- Tux Frenchand Spaniards had entered 


into a League againſt the 1alions, and the 
FHlorentines were very much perplexed, not 


being determined whether they ſhould 
engage in the League, or remain neuter. 


On this Occaſion they appointed our Fran- 


ceſco Ambaſſador to Ferdinando King of 


Spain, to treat about this and ſeveral other 
important Affairs; as he mentions in 
the loth Book of his Hiſtory. He 
left Florence in January, 1512, and 


after a proſperous Journey came to 


Burgos, where the King reſided, and 
remained two Years at his Court : 
A large Field was here opened for his 
Improvement in the Management of Af- 
fairs: Many Events happened in that 


_ Time, which came within his Province 
to negotiate ; ſuch as the taking and 


plundering of Ravenna and Prato by the 


and 
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and the Reſtoration of the Family of the 


Medici : What concerned theſe and other - 


Negotiations was tranſacted by him with 
univerſal Applauſe, and the Republic had 


ſuch an Opinion of his Capacity, that, 
though ſeveral Occurrences of Importance 
happened in that Time, wy never ſent 
wy other Miniſter. | 


Tur „ Ring was hb ly ſatisfied 
with his Behaviour; M a Proof of which 
was the great Quantity of fine wrought 
Plate, he made him a Preſent of at his 
Departure. On his Return, at Piacenga 
he heard the melancholly News of his 
Father's Death, which was ſomething al- 
leviated by the unuſual Marks of Honour 
and Reſpect paid him when he came to 
Florence. | = | 


ON the 13th of * 1515, Leo 
the Tenth made his pompous Entry into 
Florence, accompanied by a great Number 
of Cardinals. Guicciardini had been de- 
puted by the Republic to go and receive 
him at Cortona, where the Pope, taken by 
his engaging Behaviour, or convinced, on 


this 
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this Occaſion, of the Truth of what Fame 
had ſpread of his Abilities, the Day after 
his Arrival, of his own accord, in a Con- 
egation of Cardinals, declared him Ad- 
vocate of the Conſiſtory. When he came 
to Florence, he conferred indeed the ſame 
Dignity on Vincenzo Paleotii of Bolognia, 
a learned Lawyer, who was Council to 
the King of England, and on Lancellotta 
Politi of Siena, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Conſa : But what is here ſaid, is to ſhew 
that Guicciardini was the firſt who re- 
ceived this Honour, and that by the Re- 
commendation only of his own Merit. 


—_ Tur Pope's Favours did not ſtop 
here; for not long after he ſent for 
= him to come to Rome, with a View of 
| employing him where he might beſt diſ- 
play his Talents. In 1518, he gave 
him the Government of Modena and 
Reggio, which in that perilous Time was 
a Place of Truſt, and required vaſt Cir- 
cumſpection; which he ſhewed himſelf 
Maſter of, by deluding with a prudent 
Dexterity the Perſon, who, relying on his 


Youth, and Unexperience 1 in nn Af- 
| fairs, 
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fairs, endeavoured to make himſelf Maſter 


| of Regg10. 
IN 1521, Guicciardinis good Gam 


duct in his Office obtained him the 
SGovernment of Parma, from whence 
Bocchi writes he drove away the French, 
and confirmed the Parmiſans in their 
Obedience and Submiſſion ; which prov- 


ed a very difficult Taſk ; for it was 


when the Holy See was vacant by the 


Death of Leo, and when the People he 
commanded were full of Fears, diſheart- 
ned, and unarmed. - He retained the ſame 
Poſt under Adrian the Sixth, to whom he 


diſcovered the dangerous Deſigns of A. 
berto Pio da Carpi, and got him removed 


from the Government of Reggio and Ru- 


biera. Giulio de Medici, who took the 


Name of Clement the Seventh, as ſoon 
as he was exalted to the Pontificate, 
confirmed him in that Government. 


In the Tear 1523, - he prevented 


the Duke of Ferrara from ſeizing on 


Modena; in acknowledgment of which 


the Pope made him Governor of that 


Place, and Preſident af Romagna, with an 


unlimited Authority : T his was a Place 
of 
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of great Dignity and Power, yet it was - 


very laborious and dangerous Situation, 
conſidering the Circumſtances of the Times, 
the Enmities and Factions running W 


high: But his Prudence not only o ver- 


came all theſe Difficulties, but in the midſt 
of them he found means to contribute to 
the Conveniency and Delight of the In- 
habitants, by embelliſhing their Towns 


that lay almoſt in Rubbiſh, with good 
Houſes, and magnificent Edifices. This 


rendered his Name ſo acceptable to thoſe 
People, that they were overjoyed, when, 


after a farther Promotion of Guicciardini, 


they underſtood he was to be ſucceeded in 
his Government by his Brother. This 
happened the 6th of June, 1526, when 


the Pope, by a Brief, declared him Lieu- 


tenant-General of all his Troops in the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, with an Authority 
over his Forces in other Parts alſo, that 
were under the Command of any Captain- 
General ; wherefore G:rolamo in his Ninth 
Book writes, When in 1 527, the Citizens 
of Ravenna had reaſon to fear the intire 


Deſtruction of their Country, Guicciardini, 
Commander of the. Pope 3 and all the 


Confederate 
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| Confederate Forces, came to our Aid.“ 


There is an original Letter from the Duke 
of Milan ſtill preſerved in the Family, di- 


rected, Iluſtriſſimo Domino Franciſco Guic- 


ciardino Locumitenenti Pontificio & tanquam 
Patri honor, In Caſtris Sanctiſſimæ Ligæ; 
and ends De V. S. come filto Franceſco 240 
Sf. Viſconte Duca di Milano; and another 
from the King of France, with this ho- 
nourable Addreſs, A mon Coufin Franciſco 
Guicciardini, Gouverneur Gen. du Pape. 


_ GvuicclaARDIN1, according to Bocchr, 
was excellent bothin the Cabinetand Camp, 
and as Scipione Amirato obſerves, it was 

| impoſſible he ſhould be otherwiſe, when 

done conſiders the different Employments 


and Negotiations he was truſted with, and 


the many Conſultations, both Civil and 
Military, at which he was preſent. Poſ- 


| Jeon writes, that he was very well verſed 


in all Affairs concerning Peace or War; 


and Beneditto Varchi, in his Hiſtory, has 
this Paragraph, © Franceſco Guicciardini, 
beſides his Nobility, beſides his Riches, 
befides his Degrees, beſides his having 


been Governor, and Lieutenant-General 
; of 
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of the Pope, was alſo highly eſteemed, 
not only for his Knowledge, but alſo for 
the Experience he had of Civil Affairs, 
and Political Tranſactions, a Subject he 
talked and judged of extremely well.“ 

Daminico Mellini, in the Deſcription he 
gives of Queen Giovanna of Auſtrias En- 
try into Florence, calls him a Man of 
Prudence, and well verſed in the Manage- 
ment of grand Affairs, relating to Govern- 
ment. Sayſeving thus confirms all that 
had been ſaid by others. The Pope, and 
other Princes in the Alliance, were ſo ſen- 
ſible of his Integrity and Abilities, that, 
by thei Authority, he opened all their 

Letters that paſſed through his Hand, 
whilſt he was in the F eld, and corrected 
and altered their Orders as he thought the 
Exigency of Affairs required. Bocchi in 
another Place calls him one of the greateſt 
Men in Taly; which, indeed, Guicciardini 
has proved himſelf to be in the two excel- 
tent Books he has writ, intitled Political 
and Military Advertiſements. — 


No Lies if a Man of ſuch Parts was 


courted by all the Learned: It were to 
| be 
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be wiſhed, that we could look into his 


Correſpondence; but as his Letters, by 


fatal Negligence, have periſhed, our Cu- 


rioſity, in this Point, can only be ſatisfied 
by ſome written to him; a Part of theſe 
are from Cardinal Pietro n Secretary 
to Leo X. and are to be ſeen in his printed 
Letters, and others from Bernardo 7. afſo, 
amongſt which is that famous Sonette in 
Guicciardini's Praiſe, which is printed in 
his Works. 


Arno ben puoi il tuo Natio Soggiorno 
Laſcia nell Apenino, &c. 


Tr appears from the Letters of Bembo, 
that he poſſeſſed the agreeable Art of en- 


gaging the Affections, both of private 


Perſons and Princes: All our Hiſtories 
make mention of the Pains he took in the 
„ 527, to quell a dangerous Inſur- 
rection in Florence, when the Army of the 
League was there, under the Conſtable 
of Bourbon, at which Juncture that City 
would probably have been ſacked, and a 


great Part of the Nobility murthered, if 


Franceſco, by his Interpoſition, Counſel, 
and 
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and ſmooth 8 1 had not prevent- 
ed it. 5 


SCIPIONEAMMIRATO, the elder, in 


| = fine dedicatory Epiſtle to the great 
Duke of Tuſcany, expreſſes himſelf thus, 


cc 


Guicciardini explains the Cauſes and 


Reaſons of Things ſo juſtly, praiſes the 


good Actions, and blames the bad, ſo 


© free from Malice, Prejudice, or Envy, 


and lays before the Eyes of the Rea- 
ders, the Cuſtoms and Qualities of Per- 
ſons, in ſuch proper Colours, and all this 
with ſuch Decorum and Majeſty, that 
he creates rather Wonder and Aſto- 
niſhment, than Hopes of equalling, 
much leſs ſurpaſſing him: He ſeems to 
have been the only one, that in this cor- 
rupt and flattering Age underſtood, 
and was thorough Maſter of what be- 
longs to the Office of an Hiſtorian: He 
baniſhed all human Prejudices, and ſeat- 
ing himſelf on the moſt venerable Chair 
of Truth, like a ſevere Cenſor, who is 


to paſs Judgment, not on Citizens, but 


on all the mighty Kings and Princes on 


Earth, condemns one, blames another, 


cc ab- 
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ee abſolves a third; others he exalts with 
the higheſt Encomiums, equalling them 


« ina manner with celeſtial Beings. It 


is not then to be wondered, that his 


« Hiſtory, tranſlated into all the beſt 


XVU 


er Languages, flies all over Europe, ad- 


ding Courage to the Brave, repri- 
« manding the Poltroons, counſelling 


« Republics, admoniſhing Princes, re- 
e ſtraining Subjects within Bounds, and 


ce inſtructing Mankind in 5 5 


BERNARDO SEGNI writes, that he was 
the chief Favorite of Pope Clement; that in 
1531, he made him Governor of Bologna, 


and was the firſt Layman, vcho had been ſent 
to govern that City. He was in this Poſt, 

when the Pope made his ſplendid Entry 
into Bologna, on the 8th of December, 
1532, Where he was met on the 13th of 
the ſame Month by Charles V. Our Hi- 
ſtorian aſſiſted at the pompous Coronation 
of the Emperor, on St. Matthias's Day, 
with ſeveral Princes that came to this So- 
lemnity, from whom he received many 
Civilities, every one courting his Com- 


— | pany 


il 
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pany, for the Benefit they received from 
his inſtructive Converſation. 


ONE Dey the Emperor being nfeented, 
that Guicciardini attended his Levee, he 


gave immediate Orders for his being ad- 
mitted into his Dreſſing-Room, and con- 


verſed with him on the Subject of the 
Hiſtory he was engaged in. In the mean 


Time, one of the Courtiers informed his 
| Majeſty, that a Murmur was riſen amongſt 


ſeveral Perſons of Quality, and Officers of 
the Army, who, for many Days together, 
had been defiring an Audience, without 


being allowed that Honour. The Em- 
peror, holding Guicciardini by the Hand, 


entered the Drawing-Room, and thus ad- 
dreſſed the Company. Gentlemen! 1 
am informed that you think it ſtrange that 
I gave Admiſſion to Guicciardini before 
you; but Idefire you would conſider, that 
in one Hour I can create an Hundred No- 
bles, and a like Number of Officers in the 
Army, but I cannot produce ſuch an Hi- 
ſtorian in the Space of Twenty Years. 
To what * ſerve the Pains which 
you 
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you take, to execute your reſpective Func- 
tions in the Camp or in the Council, if 
Hiſtorians, for the Inſtruction of your De- 
ſcendants, do not tranſmit an Account of 
your Conduct to Poſterity? Who are they, 
who have informed Mankind of the he- 
roic Actions of your Anceſtors, but Hiſto- 
rians? It is neceſſary then to honour 
them, that they may be encouraged to 
_ convey the Knowledge of your illuſtrious 
Deeds to Futurity. Thus, Gentlemen! 
you ought neither to be offended nor ſur- 
prized at my Regard for Guicciardini, ſince 
you have as much Intereſt in his Province 


as myſelf.” 90 


By Letters writ to him by Pietro Bembo, 
we are informed, that Guicciardini lived 
ſometimes at Bologna, and ſometimes at Flo- 

rence, according as the Affairs of the Public 
required. In February, 1 53 2, he ſent a Let- 
ter to Florence, containing ſome Inſtruc- 
tions; and in April, he was ordered by 
the Pope to come and reform the State, 
and put Alſſandro in Poſſeſſion of that 
Government. He obtained from Clement, 
when he was at Bologna, a Brief, in which 
| "WS were 


l 
| 
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were contained many Privileges, both Spi- 
ritual and Temporal for Bine and his 


Wife, and their neareſt Relations. Not- 
withſtanding his prudent Government, 


Varchi obſerves, that there were ſeveral in 


5 Bologna diſſatisſied with his Severity, and 


in general they diſliked to have a Lay- 
man for their Superior ; but this muſt be 
faid in his Excuſe, that in thoſe tumultu- 
ous Times he was obliged to keep every 
one, without Exception, in Subjection, 


by vrhich Means he quieted that turbulent 


! City, which he could not have effected by 
Mildneſs, 


HE was in this Government, at the 
Death of Clement VII. in 1534, when he 


deſpiſed the impending Danger that he 


was threatned with by his Enemies for his 
Severity; they concealed their Anger in the 
Pope's Life-time, but now ſeemed deter- 
mined to take their Revenge. 


As he was not only a wiſe, but alſo a 
couragious Magiſtrate, he raiſed immedi- 


ately a Thouſand Men, puniſhed ſome of 


the Mutineers, and provided for the Safe- 
ty 


ty of himſelf and his Friends ; in doing of 
which he put in practice this Doctrine, 
contained in his Fourteenth Precept. 


H who does not underſtand how to 
govern Cities,and People,ought tobetaught, 
That by puniſhing a few he may quiet the 
reſt.” And in his Fifty-ſeventh Precept, 
he ſays, Man cannot well be governed 
without Severity, becauſe the Malignity 
of Human Nature requires it ; but at the 
ſame Time Care ſhould be taken to inſi- 
nuate, that Rigor is not pleaſing to him 
that puniſhes, but made uſe of out of 


Neceſſity, and for the public Welfare,” 


AFTER the Death of Pope Clement, 
Guicciardini was reſolved to quit that Go- 
vernment, as he apprehended the People 
would no longer ſubmit to his Commands; 
but the Senate having conſidered that ma- 
ny Diſorders might happen, if they were 
left without a Governor in the Time of 
the vacant See, they beſeeched him to 
continue, promiſing he ſhould have all 
Aſſiſtance requiſite z to which he at laſt 

conſented, 2 
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Bu r ſeveral Noblemen were highly 
diſſatisfied with him, and among the reſt 
Galeazz0 Caſtelli, and Girolamo Pefoli, who 
till now had been Fugitives. As ſoon as 
Clement was dead, they came into Bologna 
at Noon-day, in a daring Manner, accom- 
panied by ſeveral of their Friends, and by 
ſome out-lawed Perſons, well armed. This 
Manner of proceeding was very diſplea- 
ſing to the Governor, who looked upon it 
as done in contempt of his Perſon, and 
therefore meditated how to reſent the Af- 
front. One Evening two proſcribed Fe- 
lons, who were under Pepoli's Protection, 

were taken up by the Officers as they were 
| walking the Streets, and carried to Priſon : 
Guicciardini, without any farther Proceſs, 
ordered them to be immediately executed. 
Count Girolamo Pepoli, in great Wrath, 
got a Number of his Friends together, 
and was going in queſt of the Governor to 
ſeek his Revenge; but the Senate ſent 
ſome of their Members to Pepoli, to de- 
fire him to return to his Houſe, and not 
occaſion a Tumult, which he complied 

with for fear of OY the Senate. 
80 
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So far Pompeo Vizzani, an Hiſtorian of 
Bologna; who alſo relates that Guicciar- 
Aini ever after owed the Bo/ogneſe a Grudge, 
Remigio adds, that as ſoon as Guicciar- 
dini was appriſed that a new Governor was 
appointed, he reſolved to quit the Town; 
and although the Pepoli threatened his De- 
ſtruction, becauſe he had hanged two of 
their Bravo's, yet he took with him but 
a few Harſemen, beſides his own Ser- 
vants; and as it was his dire& Road, he 
would not avoid paſling by thePalace of the 
Pepoli; but, contrary to the Expectation of 
every Body, they remained quiet, without 
giving him any Diſturbance in the Journey. 


AFTER this happened the tragical 
and unexpected Death of the Duke of 
 Fhrence, on which occaſion the Senate 
aſſembled, and our Franceſco, who was 
in all the ſecret Conferences, had Influ- 
ence enough to procure the Election of 
Coſmo, Son of Giovanni de Medici, which 


gave Occaſion to Grorgio Vaſſari ta 


place him next to the Duke, in his fine 


WY 
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Painting in the old Palace, repreſenting 


this Election. 


WarirsT this Prince governed, Guicci- 
ardini lived retired, without meddling in 
public Affairs, unleſs when his Advice 
was required. All he now defired was 
a quiet Receſs, that he might have leiſure 
to continue his Hiſtory, already begun, to 


which he was earneſtly ſollicited by Ja- 


copo Nardi who was himſelf a famous 
Hiſtorian, 


Bor in the midſt of his Retirement, 


Pope Paul III. coming from Nice, paſſed 


 thro'Flrence; where, firſt in Perſon, then by 


Letters, and, at laſt, by means of Cardinal 
Ducci, he earneſtly endeavoured to perſuade, 


1 may ſay, even preſſed him, to come to 


Rome: But he reſiſted all Entreaties, and 
all the advantagious Offers that were made 
him, which entirely diſcredits what YVarch; 
has writ of his Avarice and Ambition. 
But as many are apt to judge of inward 
Motives from outward Appearances, they 
imagined his Refuſal proceeded from hig 
being married, and without Sons, which 
made 


— 
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made it impracticable, either for him, or 5 

his Defcendants, to become Prelates or 
Cardinals. He might alſo conſider, that, as 
there was no good Harmony between his 
Maſter and the Pope, it would not be 
decent in him to quit the former, and 
ſerve the latter. But the chief Reaſon 
ſeems to have been the natural Deſire, that 
Men, fatiated with Buſineſs, have for the 
Sweets of Retirement; on which being 
fully determined, he diſengaged himſelf 
from the Pope's Sollicitations in a hand- 


ſome Manner, and gave himſelf up en- 


tirely to the finiſhing of his Hiſtory a 
Emma, his delightful Country-houſe, of- 
ten mentioned by the Hiſtorians, becauſe 
it was his, and memorable-even then for 
the Encampment and Quarters of the 
Prince of Orange, at the Sie ge of Hhrence, 


in . 


Ou Author enjoyed but a ſhort Time 
the Tranquillity and Peace of Mind he 
expected to find in his Retirement : For 
he died the 27th of May, 1540, in the 
59th Year of his Age, and, as reported, of 


Grief, F or the Duke, in whoſe Election he 


had 
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had ſo much intereſted himſelf, put in 


practice all the Methods he could deviſe, 
to appreſs the remaining Spirit of Liberty 
in his Country, which he effected by im- 
poveriſhing his Subjects. In the Time of 


the Republic, no Nobleman was qualified 
for any Poſt in the Government, till he 
had made himſelf Member of one of 


the ſeveral Trading Companies in Florence.* 


This Regulation making it no Diſgrace for 


a Gentleman to keep a Shop in the Wholeſale 
way, the Trade of Florence was become ſo 
extenſive, as to render it one of the richeſt 
Cities in Europe. At Piſa is ſhewn to 
this Day the Place, from whence they ſay 
the — Gallies ſet out, once every 
Year, with Woolen Goods for England, 
which they reached, by coaſting along the 


French, Spaniſh, and Portugal Shores. 


Dok Coſmo, to leſſen this Trade, pro- 
moted the Noblemen to places of Honour 
and Profit, without requiring the foreſaid 
Qualification, and erected the Order of 
St. Stephen, from which all Traders were 


excluded. | IN 


* Noblemen in Italy, are no more than what we call 
the Gentry ; and though there is a very great Number of 
Marquifles and Counts, yet, as in Italy there is no Prece- 


dence amongſt Gentlemen,they claim no particular Rank. 


| 
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IN the Inſtitution of this Order, he 
followed the Plan of that of Malta, the 
moſt material Difference between the two 
conſiſting only in the Article of Celibacy 
for like them the Knights of St. Stephen 
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make Proof of their Birth, fight againſt 
the Turks, and enjoy Commenderies. As 
the ſagacious Duke knew the Paſſion of 


Mankind for tranſmitting their Titles to 
their Poſterity, he made a Decree, That 


: any Gentleman who would ere& a Cm 


menderie upon his Eſtate of no leſs Value 


than Ten Thouſand Crowns, He, and 
his eldeft Heirs Male, ſhould enjoy it 
with the Title of Commendeurs. But 
in Failure of Male Iflue, ſuch Commende- 
ries ; ſhould devolve to the Order, which in 
the Courſe of ſo many Years has greatly 


_ enriched it. The Grand Maſter, who is 


now the preſent Emperor, has all theſe 
Commenderies in his Diſpoſal. 


THE Duke, to allure his Gentry into 
this new Order, endowed the Knights with 
many valuable Privileges, and amongſt 
the reſt that of no Executions being per- 


mitted to * Place againſt either their 
Perſons 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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Perſons or Effects. Theſe Privileges, 
together with a natural Paſſion the 1ali- 


a2, as much as any other Nation, 


have for Titles, induced great Numbers 
of the Tuſcan Nobility to retire from Trade, 
whereby many Noble Families are impo- 
yeriſhed, and rendered dependant on the 
Sovereign. + Theſe, and the like Mea- 
ſures, were ſo grievous to Guicciardini, 
that, as Bernardo Segni writes, he died of a 

broken 


+ The Great Duke  Co/mo ths Third, when on his 
Travels, was treated in England with a particular Regard 
by ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen, to whom he after- 
wards ſent Preſents of Wine during his Life, and when 
any of them,or their Family, came into his Dominions, he 
never failed ſhewing them Marks of his Grattuide. In the 
Year 1712, on the Arrival at Florence of the Honourable 


| Thomas Clifford, eldeſt of the Grandſons to the Lord of 
that Name, who had been High Treaſurer when the Great 


Duke was in England; His Royal Highneſs conferred on 
him the Order of St. Stephen: And as I well remember, 
Sir Henry Beding feld, Bart. was to have received the Croſs, _ 
and have been inftalled at that Juncture, had his Time 


permitted him-to ſtay in Florence, till her Majeſty's Per- 


miſſion could. be procured, as it had been for the other. 


On the Death of the ſaid Thomas, the Honourable Henry 


Clifford, his younger Brother, was knighted. We have 
alſo the Commendeur Co/mo Nevil, whoſe Father Count 
Migliorucci, deſcended of a very ancient Florentine Fa. 
mily, erected a Commenderie on his Eſtate, to which the 
preſent Commendeur Caſme Newi/, his Son, by one of the 
Heireſles of the Nevils of Holt, is intitled, 


Lond 
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broken Heart, and in Deſpair, becauſe 


the Affairs of his Country were ſo ill con- 
ducted: Others have reported, that, un- 


able to bear the Sight of the deplorable 


State to which Florence was reduced, he 
prevailed on one of his intimate Friends 
to adminiſter him Poiſon. But Remigio, 


KRondinelli, Giovanni Imperiali, and ſeve- 


ral authentic Hiſtorians, intirely clear him 


from that Imputation, and aſſure us he 


died of a violent F ever... 


Hz was Iona with Honour, but with- 
out Pomp, having expreſly ordered that 
no Shew or Funeral Oration, as was cuſto- 


xxIx 


mary, ſhould be made, nor any Inſcrip- 


tion put upon his Grave ; which laſt was 


obſerved till the Year Sixteen Hundred - 
and Twenty, when the Family repaired 


the great Chappel, and the following In- 


| ſcription was ordered to be engraved. 


FRaANnCisco GUICCIARDINO Senat. 


Petri F. | 

Vigentem ætatem rebus Maximis 
Agendis impendit 

In Conſcribenda Praclara Hiſtoria 


Vergentem | Cuuus 


* 
mx 
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Caius Negocium an Ocium 
 Gloriofius incertum 
Ny Orii Lumen Negocis Famam 
Uuariorem reddidifſet. 


FRA NC ESCO was tall, and of a vene- 
rable Aſpect; he had large Shoulders, a 


plain Face, a ſtrong and robuſt Conſtitu- 


tion. The Family have a Picture of him, 
that ſeems to have been drawn in thoſe 
Days; ſuch another is in the Houſe of 
Signor Nicol Panciatici: One of them 
probably is that mentioned by Giorgio 
Jaſari, in the Third Part of his Lives 


of the Painters, where he ſays, At that 


Time I painted ſeveral Pieces, and amongſt 


the reſt the Picture of Meſſer Franceſco 
Guicciardini, who was juſt returned from 


Bologna, at his Country Houſe near 
Montici, which pretty well refembled him, 
and was admired.” One of his Pictures 
is to be ſeen in the Great Duke's Gallery, 
in the left Wing, amongſt the famous Hi- 
ſtorians, and another in the right, amongſt 
the Men of great Learning. There is al- 
ſo in the Muſeum of Sig. Carlo Tomaſo 


| Strogzi, a Braſs Medal, ſtruck in thoſe Days, 


Which 
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which ſeems to have a good Reſemblance ; 
on the Backſide is repreſented a Rock, 
without any Inſcription, alluding to his 


Conſtancy and Intrepidity. 


Al who make mention of him agree, 
that he was a great Profeſſor of the Law, 


Learned, Upright, and Incorrupt : Of this 


latter he gave a ſufficient Proof, by leav- 
ing ſo little Wealth, after the numberleſs 
Opportunities he had of accumulating Ri- 
ches. He was of a quick and high Concep- 
tion, of ſingular Judgment, had a good 
Memory, was profound and prudent in his 
Counſels, efficacious in perſuading, elo- 
quent in Speech, and had æ peculiar Ta- 


lent in deſcribing the Characters of Men. 


He was choleric, but not raſh, affable, 
but no Lover of Jeſts, preſerving ever a 
certain Gravity. He wrote ſeveral Books, 
as the Sacking of Rome, Conſiderations on 


State Affairs, Counſels and Admonitions, 


ſome Letters, ſeveral Law Caſes, and an 
Epiſtle in Verſe, which makes Creſcimbeni 
place him amongſt the Tuſcan Poets, 


ENOUGH 
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NEE has 2 ald of his Hiſtory 3 


to which only can be added, that it was 
immediately tranſlated into Latin, and moſt 
of the European Languages, which is ſel- 
dom the Caſe of any modern Hiſtory, 
unleſs of extraordinary Merit. 


FRANCEsCo GUICCIARDINI left a 
Wife, who lived till the Year 1559, and 


Three Daughters. Two married into the 


Family of the Capponi, and the other into 
that of Ducci. He had Three Brothers, 


Luigi, Jacopo, and Girolamo: From Jacopo 


came the famous Author of the Commen- 


taries of Europe, from 1529 to 1560, 
who alſo wrote a Deſcription of the Low 


Countries, &c. His Name was Lodevico, 


and lies buried at Antwerp. Fromhis other 
Brother, the Senator, Girolamo is deſcend- 
ed, in a direct Line, Franceſco Maria Gae- 


tano, who was a Gentleman of the Bed- 


Chamber to his late Royal Highneſs the 
Grand-Duke Coſmo. 


eee! 


The Firſt Book treats of the Cauſes which- 


EN 
* 
NM. the French, invited by our own The Au- 
Princes, came with powerful Armies, 


| Franceſeo Guicciardin? 8 
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THis CONTENTS. 


produced the Italian Wars. The Expedition 
of Charles the Eighth, King of France, 
into Italy. The Expulſion of Piero de 
Medici from Florence. The Rebellion of 
Pita. The * of Naples. . 


P ROPOSE to relate what paſt N 
in our Memory in Tah, ſince 


thor's In- 
tention. 


8 and 
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4.2: and interrupted her- Repoſe: A Subj ect 
| T1 66 full of melancholy Events; and of ſuch 
= Calamities, as the Almighty is wont, in 
| „ his Diſpleaſure, to inflict on wretched 
Mottals, for their Impieties and Wicked- 
neſs. From the Knowledge of ſo 
many, ſo various, and ſo important 
Incidents, every one may draw Inſtructions 
of ſome ſort or other, conducive both to 
his own, and to the Publick Good. 
numberleſs Examples, it will evidently 
1 appear, that human Affairs are as ſubject 

to Change and Fluctuation, as the Waters 
of the Sea, agitated by the Winds: And 
likewiſe, how pernicious. often to them- 
ſelves, and ever to their People, are the 
precipitate Meaſures of our Rulers, when 
actuated only by the Allurement of ſome 
vain Project, or preſent Pleafure and 
Advantage. Such Princes never allow 
themſelves Leiſure to reflect on the. Inſta- 
bility of Fortune; but, perverting the' 
_ Uſe of that Power, which was given them 


to do good, become the Authors of Diſ- 
quiet and Confuſion, by their Miſconduct 


and Ambition. 


E RE 
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E R EI proceed to give my Reader an 4. p. 
Account of the Troubles in Zafy, together tA 
with the Caules from whence fo many The State | 
Evils were deriv'd; it will not be improper * - ww” > 
to obſerye, that our Calamities affected us * 
with ſo much the greater Terror and Sen- 
ſibility, as the Minds of Men were per- 

feectly at Eaſe, and the Country, at that 
Time, in a State of profound Peace and 
Tranquillity. It is certain, that for above 
a thouſand Vears back, (at which Period, 
the Roman Empire, weaken d by a Change 
of her antient Inſtitutions, began to fall 
off from that Pitch of Grandeur, to the 
attaining of which, the moſt incredible 
Virtue and good Fortune, had equally 
contributed) 7aly had at no Time enjoy d 
a State of ſuch enger Proſperity and 
Repoſe, as in the Year 14903 and ſome 
Time before and after. 2 


Tur People too had taken Advantage 

of this Halcyon Seaſon, and been buſied 

in cultivating all their Lands, as well 
Mountains as Vallies ; and being under 

no Foreign Influence, but govern'd by 

| their own Princes, Taly not only abounded 

„ with 


3 
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4. D. with Inhabitants and Riches, but ore ew 


1490 


ES renown'd for the Grandeur and Magnifi- 


cence of her Sovereigns ; for the Splendor 
of many noble and well-built Cities; for 


te Seat and Majeſty of Religion; and for 


a Number of great Men, learned in all 
Arts and Sciences. She had alſo no ſmall 
Share of Military Glory, according to the 
Knowledge and Practice of Arms in thoſe 


„ 


Lorenzo d A N ha ppy Concurenee of Cauſes had 


edict. 


preſery'd her in this flouriſhing Condition. 
Amongſt the reſt, common Fame aſcribed 
no ſmall Share, to the Virtue and active 
Spirit of Lorenzo de Medici: A Citizen of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed Merit in the State of 


Fhrence, that the whole Affairs of that 
Republic were conducted, as he thought 


proper to adviſe or direct. And it was, 
indeed, to the Prudence of her Councils, 
the Happineſs of her Situation, and her 
Opulency, that this Common Wealtlr 


chiefly owed hey Joweer and Influence ; 


for the Extent of its Dominion was not. 


. | 


| Lorenzo, ö 


5 
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„ 


Taly. He knew how deſtructive it would 
prove, both to himſelf and the Republick 


Naples, was in the fame Diſpoſition : A Fi" 


C'; SR - 8 ES. I al I 


The Duke had been excluded from the 
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LORENZ o, by Marriage, had made a 4 -q 
ſtrict Alliance with Pope Innocent Va 40 
Eighth; which gave him ſtill gr TD, 


Credit and Aae with the Princes & | 


of Florence, if any of them ſhould in- 
creaſe his Dominions, at the Expence of 
his Neighbours ; and was therefore ever 
watchful, to prevent the moſt minute 
Cauſe of Strife or Miſunderſtanding 
among them; leſt the Ballance of Power, 
which then ſubſiſted in Hah, * ſufter 


any Alteration. 


FERDINANDO af Aragon, king of ferdinan- 
of Naples. 
very ſagacious Prince, and highly eſteem'd; 
tho' formerly reputed to have had- — — 
tious Views. He was inſtigated, at this 
very Time, by Aſonſo, Duke of Calabria, 

his eldeſt Son, to reſent the Injury done 
to Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza, Duke f 
Milan, who had married Afonſo Daughter. 


Adminiſtration of all publick Affairs, by 
his Uncle Lodovico Sforza ; who, through 
: "000 the 


Treaſure of the Country ; he at length. 
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49 the Weakneſs and diſſolute Behaviour of 


Bana, this young Prince's Mother, had 


procured for himſelf the Tuition of him. 


Having enjoy d the Regency Ten 6 


together, and, by little and little, got 
into his Poſſeſſion all the Fortreſſes and 


d, under Pretence of his Nephew's. 


Want of Capacity, to reſign his Office; 


and continued to govern, (tho his Kinſ- 
man was above Twenty Vears old) not 
as Guardian, but as Duke: Yet he did 


not — aſſume that Title. 


FERDINAN Do, n remain 1d 
attentive to his firſt Object; which was 
the. Preſervation of the Publick Peace: 
And, therefore, would neither gratify his 
own warlike Diſpoſition, nor the juſt 
Reſentment of his Son, at the Hazard of 
ſo invaluable a Bleſſing. But he was the 
more cautious of creating any Diviſions in 


Taly, becauſe he had perceived, in ſome 


late dangerous Commotions, that he was 


hated by his Subjects; particularly, by a 
Party among his Barons, who were ſtill 


attach d to „ old French Intereſt; and, 


2 
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as he apprehended, wou'd, in cafe of any 4. D. 


Rupture, invite them to invade his Domi- e- 
nions. To this Motive may be added, a 
Defire he had to counter-ballance the 


formidable Power of the YVenetians, which 


at that Time alarm'd all Tah; and he 


was ſenſible, that his Union with the 
other Powers, was — for chat Pur- b 


poſe. 


* 


4 
ö ; 


1 490. \ 


sd 41 cho of Alber, 


obliged to purſue the fame Meaſures. For 


the Venetian Power was as much dreaded 


by the Sovereigns of Milan, as by other 
Princes. Beſides, it was much eaſier for 


a Time of Peace and Tranquillity,” than 
amidſt the Confuſion and Caſualties of 


War : And tho' he was always appre- 
henſive of Ferdinando, yet he cou d 


depend upon the peaceable Diſpoſi- 
tion of Lorenzo de Medici, and his Jea- 


louſy of the King of Naples. He was 


perſuaded, moreover, that the Animoſi- 
ties which then ſubſiſted between PFerdi- 


0 nando and the Venetians, render'd an 


* 4 Union 


turbulent and ambitious Temper, was V. 


him to preſerve his uſurp d Authority in 
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= 7 2 Union between them impracticable: And 
ww being fatisfy'd that he would find it dan- 


gerous to act without, and difficult & 
procure, an Alliance, he thou ght himſelf 
ſecure from any Attempt that could be 


made n him from that Quarter, 


Tux x E was then the * 1 


for Peace in Ferdinando, Lodovico, and 


Zerenzo; partly from the ſame, and partly 
from different Motives: So that a Con- 
federacy many Years before contracted, 
in the Name of Frrdinandb, King of 
: Naples, Giov. Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, 
and the Republick of Florence, for the 
mutual Defence of each other's Domi- 
nions, was with Eaſe corroborated and 


confirm d. 


T HIS League, of ſome Years ſtanding, 
as I obſerv'd, but interrupted by various . 
Accidents, was renew d for Twenty-five 
Vears, in 1480, and acceded to by all 
the inferior Powers of Taly. The chief 
Deſign of the contracting Parties was to 
keep down the Power of the Venelians; | 
who were ſuperior to any of the Con- 
federates, 
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federates ſeparately, but notable to cope 4, D. 
with them when united. . 


THEIR Senate: Gori d to conſider The 
| themſelves, and acted, as a Body, that” . 
had little or no Connection with the other 
People of Haly: Widening every Breach, 
and cheriſhing and fomenting Diſcord 
amongſt them, in hopes of attaining, by, 
theſe Means, the Sovereignty of Italy... 
The whole Tenor of their Councils and 
Conduct manifeſted their Deſign : But it 
appear d moſt plainly, when, upon the 
Death of Philippo Maria Viſconti, Duke: 
of Milan, they attempted, under the- 
plauſible Pretence of preſerving the Liber- 
ties of the Milaneſe, to make themſelves 
Maſters of that Dutchy : And in a more 
recent Inſtance, when with open Violence. 
they endeavour'd to ſeize the Dukedom of . 


unn 


T 1s Confederacy produced the 
intended Effect, ſo far as to reſtrain the 
Ambition of the Venetians; but it did not 
unite the Confederates, in a fincere and 
ſolid Friendſhip amon 8 themſelves. Their 

Envy 


2 ' THE HISTORY OF 
Z. D. Envy and Emulation of each other, made 
hem watchful of every Motion, and 
jealous of every Meaſure, that they con- 
ceiv'd might any way encreaſe the Power 
or Credit of their Neighbours. Nevertheleſs, 
this did not make the Peace leſs ſecure : 
On the contrary, it created a moſt ardent 
atience in them all, to quench imme- 
dlitely thoſe Sparks, which, if neglected, 
1. mene break out into a general wes ta 
tion. 


Tars was then . State of Aﬀiirs; 
theſe were the Foundations for the Tran- 
quillity of aly; ſo connected, and coun- 
terpois d, that there was not only no 
Appearance of a preſent Change, bas the 
moſt diſcerning Perſon cou'd not deviſe, 

by what Counſels, Accidents, or Powers, 
ſuch a Peace cou'd be diſturb d. 0 


1492. 1 N the Year 1492, Lorenzo de Medici 
Dan The was taken off by a premature Death ; 
th of 
Lorenzo de not being quite F orty- four Years of Ape. 
Medici. His Death was a grievous Stroke to his 
Country; which loſt in him a Citizen, | 
who 1 in Point of Reputation, Prudence, 
5 and 
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Fx 
and Underſtanding, was qualify & for the A. D. 


1492. 


greateſt Undertakings : A Citizen, h⁰ N 


not only enjoy d himſelf, but communi- 


cCated to thoſe about him, all thoſe Ad- 


vantages, which uſually attend a Perſon 
in his Situation, during the Courſe of a 
long Peace. His Death was indeed la- 
mented by all 7aly : Not only on Account 
of his Zeal and Sollicitude for the Publick 
Good, but for his great, and ſueceſsful 


Diligence, in moderating and curbing the 


frequent Jealouſies and Diſſentions of 
— and Lodovico Sforza, Princes 
of equal Ambition- and * 1 


LOo RENZ O's Deatli was follow d by Death of 
that of Pope Imocent the Eighth-;- - which Iinocent 


laid the Foundation of Rirther-Calamities: ** *%s 


The Publick had been but little benefited 
by him: Yet he was commendable in 
one Particular; which was, his laying 
down the Arms he had taken up, at the 
Commencement of his Neign, againſt 
Ferdinando, at the Inſtigation of his diſ- 
contented Barons: After which, he gave 
himſelf up entirely to Indolence and 


Eaſe, not meddlin g; nor intereſting him- 
ſelf 
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A. D. ſelf! in any Publick Affairs, which might 
tara diſturb the Peace of Tahy. 


To Innocent ſucceeded 3 IR 


> — * Valenza, a Royal City in Spain. He 


was an antient Cardinal, and made the 
beſt Figure in Rome. His Election was 
owing partly to the Diſputes that aroſe 
between the two Cardinals, Heads of 
Factions, Aſcanio Sforza and Giuliano of 
St. Piero in Vincola, but chiefly to a 
Simony, unheard of in thoſe Days : For 
Borgia openly corrupted many of the 
Cardinals, ſome with Money, and others 
with Promiſes of profitable Places and 
| Benefices, of which he had many at that 
Time- in his Power ; and they, without 
any Regard to the Precepts of the Goſpel, 

were not aſham'd of making a Traffick 
of the Sacred Treaſures, under the Name 
of Divine Authority, and that in the 
moſt high and eminent Seat of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 


CarvDinar As c AN To had the 
principal Hand in this deteſtable Work, 
and was employ'd as Agent for ſuch 

| abominable 
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abominable Contracts. He influenced A. 157 
ſeveral with Hopes of Preferment, and ( NJ 


alſo by his bad Example : For his Heart 
being corrupted by an immoderate Thirſt 
of Riches, he bargain'd, for the Price of 
his Iniquity, to have the Vice-Chancellor- 
ſhip, (the moſt profitable Poſt in the 


Pope's Diſpoſal) the Revenues of divers 
Churches and Caſtles, and even the Pope 8 
own Family-Palace, with all its magni- 

ficent Furniture, of an immenſe Value, 
But Divine juſtice overtook him; for 


he became an Object of Scorn and Hatred 


to all Mankind, who were fill'd with 
Horror at an Election, procured by ſuch 


black and enormous Artifices; eſpecially 


as Borgia s impious Life was every where 
notorious. The King of Naples, upon 


hearing the News, diſſembled his Grief 


in Publick, but with Tears, (which he 
was not accuſtom'd to ſhed at the Death 


of his Children) told his Queen, that this 
Creation would prove fatal to Taly, and 
a Scandal to Chriſtendom : A Foreſight 


worthy of the Prudence of Ferdinando! 


ALEXANDER 


® He was carried Priſoner into France, and after his 
Return, according to Giovio, was poiſon d. 


14 
A. D. 
1495: 


Alexan- 
der s Cha- 


LY racter. 
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ALEXANDER the Sixth, (for {6 
he would be call'd) was endowed with. 
wonderful Cunning, and extraordinary 
Sagacity; had a ſurpriſing Genius in 
ſuggeſting Expedients i in the Cabinet, an 
uncommon Efficacy in perſwading, and 
in all Matters of Conſequence an incredi- 
ble Earneſtneſs and Dexterity. But theſe 


gr eat Qualities were abundantly over- 


ballanced by his Vices: For he was 


laſcivious, inſincere, ſhameleſs and diſſo- 


Jute, without Probity, inſatiably covetous, 


immoderately fond of Dominion, barba- 
rouſly cruel, and ardently ſollicitous, at 
any rate, to exalt his Children, who 
were numerous, and amongſt them 


ſome (that he might not want Inſtru- 


ments to execute his villainous Deſigns) 


as bad as himſelf *. 


Piero de 
Medici. 


TH Death of Lorenzo de Medici 
occafioned a Change of no leſs Impor- 
tance in Florence, than that of Imocent 
to the Church. Piero, the eldeſt of 
Lorenzd's three Sons ſucceeded, without 


Oppoſition, 


* Cæſar, F ranceſen, Giuffre, and Lucretia, were 
the Names of his Children, 
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Oppoſition, to his Father's Greatneſs *: 4. oh 
But neither his Age or Underſtanding any A , 


ways qualify'd him for ſo important a 
Charge; ; nor was he capable of proceed- 
ing with that Moderation in his domeſtick 
and foreign Concerns, nor had he that 
Prudence to temporize with his Allies, 
for which his Father was ſo remarkable; 
| who by his Conduct whilſt living, had 

improv'd both the Republic, and his own 
Condition, and dying, left every one con- 
vinced, that principally thro' his Means, 
the Peace of Haly had been preſerv d. 


PIR O no ſooner undertook the 
Adminiſtration of the Republic, than he 
ſwerv'd from his Father's Counſels ; and 
without conſulting, as uſual, the princi- 
pal Citizens in Matters of Importance, 
ſuffer d himſelf to be intirely directed 
by Virginia Orſiui, his Relation; Prero's 
Wife and Mother being both of the Orſni 
Family. At Virginios Perſuaſion he 
contracted ſo great a Friendſhip with 


King Ferdinands and his Son Alonſo, as 
gave 


* Lorenzo's three Sons were Piero, Giovanni, who 
was afterwards Pope Leo the 10th, and Giz/iano. 
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4. P. gave Lodbvico Sforza great Cauſe to fear, 
8 that whenever the Arragonians * ſhould 
think proper to break with him, they 
would alſo, thro' the Intereſt of Piero, 

have the Aſſiſtance of the Florentines. 

This Source and Origin of all the enſuing 

Evils, tho' in the Beginning kept ſecret, 

did nevertheleſs create Suſpicions in the 

_ vigilant and penetrating Mind of Lodovico. 


B antient Cuſtom all Chriſtian 
Princes Were uſed to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
compliment the new Pontiff, and acknow- 
ledge him as Vicar of Chriſt. Lodovico 
Sforza, who was ſuperior in Prudence and 
Contrivance to the reſt, had propoſed, 
that all the Ambaſſadors of the League 
ſhould enter Rowe the ſame Day, and 
preſent themſelves in a Body to the Pope 
in Confiſtory, and one, in the Name of 
all, ſhould make a formal Harangue. 
This, he ſuggeſted, would convince all 
Haly, there was ſo much Unity and Be- 
nevolence amongſt them, that they would 
appear, as a Body under one Head, and 

| | give 

*The firſt of the then reigning Race of Neapalitan 


Kings, was King of Arragon, and from him his Deſcend- 1 
ants were call'd Arragonians. | 
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and that ſuch a Conduct was then ne- 
ceſſary, not only Reaſon, but a freſh 
Example ſeem'd to demonſtrate. For 
the late Pope, on a Coolneſs amongſt the 


Allies, which he inferr'd from their 


Miniſters, who came ſeparately to his 


Court, had yentur'd to attack the King- | 


dom of Naples. 


FERDINANDO very readily approv'd . 


of the Scheme, as alſo the Fhrentines; 
Piero not contradicting in Council, tho”, 


in Reality, he much diſliked it. He was 
deputed by the Republic for one of their 


Ambaſſadors, and had determin'd to make 


a magnificent and almoſt Royal Appear- 


ance, but perceiv d, that by going in 
Company with the others, he ſhould not 


be taken notice of in the manner he could 


wiſh : In which juvenile Vanity he was 


confirmed by Gentile Biſhop of Arez20, 


the other Ambaſſador elected, who,in regard 
to his Epiſcopal Dignity, and Reputation 


for Eloquence, was appointed to addreſs 


the Pope, i in the Name of the Plorentines, 


and Was very much vex d, that, by this 
GC unufual 


© 
give great Reputation to the League; 4.2. | 
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18 
4. P. unuſual and unexpected Method, he 
Fs ſhould be debarr'd. from diſplaying his 
and ſolemn an 
Aſſembly. Piero, incited partly by his 
own Vanity, and partly by the Biſhop's 
Ambition, defired the King, (without 
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Talents, in ſo auguſt 


mentioning his Name, as. apt to create 


Jealouſies) to oppoſe the Motion, and to 
inſiſt, that, according to antient Cuſtom, 
each Potentate ſhould ſend ſeparately their 


reſpective Ambaſtadors. 


Tur King was willing 1 to gratify him; 
but, not chuſing to take the Blame on 
himſelf, acquainted Lodbvico with this 
Reſolution, and at the ſame time let him 
know, he had entered into it at the 
Intreaty of Piero. Lodowico ſhew'd more 
Diſcontent at this ſudden Change, than 
the Nature of ſuch a Trifle ſeem'd to re- 


quire ; and complain'd very bitterly to the 


Pope, and all his Court, that they ſhould 


ſo ſuddenly recede from what had already 


been ſettled : For as every one knew, he 
had been the Adviſer, this Change muſt 


. make him contemptible in the Eyes of 
the World. But he was much more diſ- 


pleas d 


— — . 1 CY PY 


C . 


he was much more convinced by what 
_ enſued. 


the Bottom of this Affair, and ſecretly of the Di- 
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pleas'd to find, by this little and inſigni- 4 * 
ficant Accident, that Piero had private Pa 
Intelligence with Ferdinands; of which 


FRANCESCHETTO CIBO of 

Genoa, a natural Son of Innocent the 8th, 

was in Poſſeſſion of the Caſtles of Angurl- 

lara, Cervetri, and ſome other Forts in 

the Neighbourhood of Rome. After the 

Death of his Father, he went to live in 
Fhrence, under the Protection of Piero de 
Medici, whoſe Siſter, Maddalena, he had 
married. He was no ſooner arrived, than 

Piero perſuaded him to ſell thoſe Caſtles | 
to his Friend Virginio Orfm for Forty virgin, 
Thouſand Crowns. Ferdinando was at 2 0 the 


lent the beſt part of the Purchaſe-Money ; pa 
not doubting, but it would turn to his 
Advantage to have Virginio Orſini, who 
was an Officer in his Army, and alſo 
his Relation, Maſter of ſuch ſtrong Places 
near Rome. For he ever confider'd the 
Pope's Power as a very likely Inſtrument 
to diſturb the Quiet of his Kingdom, 

C 1 which 
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A. P. Which was an antient F ief of the Roman 
68 Church, and extends itſelf for a great 
Number of Miles along the Borders of 
the Eccleſiaſtical State. He remember d 
the Troubles they had occaſion'd both to 
his Father and himſelf ; and being ſenſi- 
ble of the Diſputes too apt to ariſe on 
account of Limits, Tributes, Collation 
of Benefices, Appeals of his Barons, be- 
fides other Cavils common to all neigh- 
bouring Princes; eſpecially between a Vaſlal 
and the Lord of the Fief : He always made 
it a principal Point to keep under his Power 
and Influence all, or at leaſt the chief of 
the Roman Barons, and more ſo now, 
that he imagin'd Lodevico Sforza had too 
great an Aſcendant over the Pope's Coun- 
ſels, by means of his Brother, Cardmal 
Aſcamo. | 


S8 OM thought he was re 
that the Ambition and Hatred of Pope 
Calixtus. the 3d, who was Alexander's 
Uncle, might be hereditary. Caliætus, 
out of an immoderate Deſire of aggran- 

_ dizing his Nephew Borgia, intended, after 
the Deceaſe of Afonſo, Father to this 

Ferdi Nanda , 
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Ferdinando, to have ſent an Army to 4. P. 


diſpoſſeſs him of his Kingdom, which 
he aſſerted was fallen to the Church: 
And he would have executed this Scheme, 
had be not been prevented by Death; 
ungratefully forgetting, that it was thro' 
Alfonſo (in whoſe Kingdom of Arragon 


he was born) that he had been inveſted 


with ſo many Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, and 


chiefly thro his Intereſt, had been created 


Pope. 


CERTAIN it is, that great Men do 
not always diſcern and determine right ; 
the Weakneſs of human Underſtanding 
will ſometimes appear. Ferdinando, tho 
reputed a Prince of great Prudence, did 
not ſufficiently conſider the Conſequence 
of this Purchaſe, which could be to him 
of little Benefit, in Compariſon of the 
great Miſchiefs it might produce, by pro- 
voking thoſe to enter on new Schemes, 


whoſe principal Buſineſs and Intereſt it 
was to preſerve Peace and Tranquility. 


T H E Pope, enrag' d at this Encroach- 
ment on his Authority, immediately in- 
Ss „ „ ©7 


22 
4. D. fiſted, that the Alienation of theſe = 


1492. 
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j without his Conſent, was, according 
the Eccleſiaſtical Law, a F * of 
them. Then, publiſhing to the World 

the Purpoſes for which they were bought, 
he fill'd all Fay with his Complaints 
againſt Ferdinando, Piero, and Virginio; 


proteſting at the ſame time he would, to 


the utmoſt of his Power, avenge this 
Indignity offer d to the Holy See. 


Lopovico SFOR Z A, who was 
ever jealous of Ferdinando s Actions, and 
had vainly perſuaded himſelf, that Alex- 
ander might be directed by his and 
Aſcanio's Counſels, confider'd og Dimi- 
nution of the Pope's Grandeur as his 


_ own: But what gave him the moſt Un- 


eaſineſs, was the convincing Proof he 
now had of the Friendſhip and ſtrict 
Union between Piero and Ferdinando. To 
obviate the dangerous Conſequences where- 
of, and to gain, at the ſame time, upon 
Alexander, he encouraged him to reſent 
the Affair of the Caſtles, as an Injury 


done to his Perſon and Dignity; aſſuring 


him, that if his Vaſſals at the Beginning 
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of his Pontificate, could venture on ſo 4. * 
glaring an Affront, they would not ſtop oY" 
there. The Sale of the Caſtles was no 
more than a Trial of Ferdinando, to diſ- 
cover whether his Holineſs was ſo deſti- 
tute of Courage and Reſolution as to bear 
ſmall Injuries without Reſentment. That 
the preſent King had no leſs Rancour 
againſt the Holy See than his Predeceſſors, 
who were ever Enemies to the Popes, 
had often carried their Armies againſt 
them, and more than once ſeiz'd on 
Rome. Had not the ſame Ferdinando twice 
ſent his Son, at the Head of his Troops, 
to the Gates of that City? And in the 
preſent Alienation of the Caſtles, he not 
only purſued the Steps of his Predeceflors 
in moleſting the Eccleſiaſtical State, but 
alſo gratify'd his Ambition as well as 
Reſentment for the Injuries he had re- 
ceiv d from his Uncle Pope Caliætus. He 
beg'd of him to give ſerious Attention 
to what he ſaid, and not to put up with 
fo groſs an Affront, unleſs he could fit 
down content with his pompous Titles 
and external Marks of Veneration ; for 
by tamely ſubmitting, he would incur the 
S424 - univerſal 
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3 5 univerſal Scorn of Mankind, and give 

CO Encouragement to farther Encroachments, 
and more dangerous Plots: Whereas, if 
he exerted himſelf on this Occaſion, he 
would eſtabliſh his Reputation, and pre- 
ſerve the Majeſty, Grandeur, and Vene- 
ration due to the Roman Pontiff. To 
Perſuaſions he added what was ſtill more 
efficacious ; for he lent him Forty Thou- 
{and Ducats, and provided Three Hundred 
Men in Armour, to be maintained be- 
tween them, but to be diſpoſed of as his 
Holineſs ſhould think proper. Yet to 
avoid the Neceflity of coming to an open - 
Rupture, he preſs'd Ferdinando to find 
out ſome Means of appeaſing the Pope, 
in relation to the Caſtles, hinting at the 
fatal Conſequences, which otherwiſe 
might enſue. e 0 


Bu T with more Freedom he ad- 
 moniſh'd Piero de Medici, reminding him 
how often Lorenzo his Father, equally a 

Friend to himſelf and Ferdinando, had 
impartially compos'd their Diſputes ; 
whereby he greatly contributed to the 


| Preſervation of the Peace and Tranquility 
of 
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of Taly. He therefore intreated him to 4. D. 


imitate his illuſtrious Parent, rather than, 
by entering into new Schemes, give oc- 
cafion to, nay urge ſome Potentate to pur- 
ſue Meaſures prejudicial to the general 
Good. He laid before him the Injuries 


=o his Father and the Republic of Flor ENCE 


had ſuſtained from the Arragonians; and 
how often Ferdinando, and Alfonſo before 
him, had both by Fraud and Arms at- 
tempted to make themſelves * of 


| OT 


Tu ESE Remonſtrances produced more 
Harm than Good. For Ferdinando's Jea- 
louſy could not brook that Lodouico and 
Aſcanio, whom he knew to be the Pope's 
Adviſers, ſhould obtain their Ends; and 
therefore ſecretly perſuaded Virginio to 
take Poſſeſſion of the Caſtles, by Virtue 
of his Contract, promiſing to ſupport him 
againſt any Oppoſition. But with his 
uſual Artifice, he propos'd to the Pope 
ſeveral Plans for an Accommodation ; and 
at the ſame timeccounſel'd YV7rginzo to agree 
on no other Terms than that of keeping 


— of the Caſtles, tho' he were a 
ſecond 


26 


A. n. 
1492. 
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| father, that, if they would not revenge 
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ſecond time to pay to his Holineſs the 


Value of them. So Virginio boldly refuſed 
thoſe Conditions which Ferdinando him- 


ſelf ſeemingly preſs'd him to accept of, 


in order to appeaſe the Pope's Anger. 
Lopovico,finding all his Endeavours | 


to detach Piero from Ferdinando's Intereſt 


fruſtrated, and that thro' his Obſtinacy he 
was likely to be depriv'd of the Friendſhip 


of the Republic of Florence, which had 


ever been his chief Dependance, alarm'd 
at the imminent Danger, thought it high 
time to conſult his Safety. 


H x was fatisfy'd the Arragonians want- = 
ed to remove him from the Government; 
for altho Ferdinando, Maſter in the Art 


of Diſſembling, remain'd filent, Afonſo 


openly exclaim'd at the Oppreſſion of his 
Son- in-Law; and utter d, with more 
Paſſion than Prudence, ſeveral injurious 
Words with Menaces. He was alſo in- 
form'd how [Jabella, the Wife of Giovanni 
Galeazz0,a Woman of a. Maſculine Spirit, 
was ever ſolliciting her Father and Grand- 


the 
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the Injury done to themſelves, they would 4 D. 


at leaſt defend her and her Huſband's Lives, 
which were in great Danger from the 


. 1 


BuT as moſt affected Ladnalas 
was the Temper of his People, who were 
not only exaſperated at the unuſual Taxes 
he had rais'd, but deteſted him for his 
Treatment of Giovanni Galeazzo, whom 
they were paſſionately fond of. Amongſt 
the many Artifices he made uſe of to 
gain their Affections, he endeavour'd to 
perſuade them, that he would protect the 
State from the Arragonians, who were 
ready to invade it; pretending a Claim to 
the Dutchy of Milan, from a Will. of 
Pbilippo Maria Viſconti, wherein he be- 
queath'd it to Ferdinands Father. But 
nothing he ſaid could alter their way of 
thinking; which was, that all his Actions 
tended to remove his Nephew, and ſettle 
himſelf in the Dukedom of Milan: And 


that no ſort of Wickedneſs would deter 
him 

* In G:owio, and arid, a Letter to this Purpoſe from 
fare to her Father and Grandfather 1 is to be ſeen at 
length. 6 
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2 hex him from attempting to compaſs his am- 
wo bitious Deſign. 


A FTE he had for ſome Time re- 
volv'd in his Mind the preſent State of 
Affairs, and the dan gerous Situation he 
was. in, he determin'd on making new 
Alliances, which he thought — be 
eaſily effected: For he knew the Pope 
was enrag'd at Ferdinando, and that the 
Venetians were diſſatisfy d at the Confede- 
racy, which had baffled all their Deſigns; j 

he therefore apply d to both to enter into a 
League with him. 
\ „ 
Bur Revenge, and every other Paſſion 
in Alexanders Breaſt, gave way to the 
immoderate Ambition of ſeeing his Child- 
ren exalted. Other Popes, to conceal 
their Infamy, were wont to term them 
Nephews ; but he took Delight in letting 
all the World know they were his Child- 
ren. As at preſent no readier way offer'd 
to gratify his high Views for their Prefer- 
ment, he ſollicited Ferdinando to give his 
natural Daughter in Marriage to one of his 


Sons, and for her Portion ſome rich Terri- 


tory 


= 


c 
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tory in the Kingdom of Naples. Till 4: > 
Alexander was excluded from all Hopes of xa 
ſucceeding in this Match, he gave rather 
his Ear than his Heart to Lodovico's Offers. 

But had they been accepted of at that 
Time, the Peace of [aly would not, 


perhaps, have been ſo ſoon diſturbed. 
Ferdinando was not averſe to the Match; 


but Alfonſo, abhorring the Pope's Pride 
and Ambition, would never give his 
Conſent : The King, therefore, without 
ſhewing any diſlike to the Alliance, rais'd 
Difficulties concerning the Dowry ; at 
which the Pope was ſo much provok'd, 


that he reſolved at once to engage with 


Lodovico and the Venetians; being incited 
thereto by Ambition, Rage, and alſo Fear. 
For Virginio was very powerful in the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, on account of the 
Protection of the King of Naples, and 
the Florentines, and for his many Followers 
among the Guelph Party: Beſides, Proſpero 
and Fabritio Colonna, Heads of that noble 
Family, were Officers in Ferdinando s 


Army; and the Cardinal of St. Piero in 


Vincola, a Perſon of great Authority, 
ſuſpecting the Pope had a Deſign againſt 
| his 


a 
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4. D. his Life, was retired to Ofza, of which 

Place he was Biſhop, and had declared 
for Ferdinands, tho formerly his profeſſed 
Enemy; and had inſtigated, firſt his Uncle 
Pope Sixtus, and then Innocent againſt 


THE Venetians, tho pleaſed at theſe 
Miſunderſtandings, were not yet ſo for- 
ward as was expected, on account of their 
diſtruſt of Aerander's Sincerity, which 
became every Day more and more Suſpi- 
cious. They alſo conſider d they had been 
often betray'd by the Popes, Sixtus and 
Dmocent, his immediate Predeceſſors. 
From the laſt they had ſuffer d many 
Inconveniences, without reaping any 
Benefit; and Sixtus, in the greateſt Heat 
of the War againſt the Duke of Ferrara, 
which he himſelf had preſs'd them to 
undertake, changing his Mind, employ'd 
not only his ſpiritual, but alſo his temporal 

Arms, in Conjunction with the reſt of 
the Taliant, againſt them. Yet the In- 
treaties of Lodovico, who had been inde- 
fatigable in treating with the particular 
* This Cardinal was afterwards Pope Julius the 29. | 
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Members, prevailed at length on the 4. D- 
genate; and in April 1493, a new Con- RS 
federacy was formed between the Pope, a League 
the Venetians, and Giovanni Galeasso, E 
Duke of Milan (whoſe Name was made Lodvico, 
uſe of in all Public Tranſactions) for the 
common Safety, and particularly for the 
Support of Lodovico in the Government. 


It was ſtipulated that the Venctians, and 


the Duke of Milan, ſhould each of them 
ſend immediately Two Thouſand Men in 


Armour, and more if requir'd, to protect 
the Eccleſiaſtic State, and n Vir- 


Bino of the Caſtles. 


Tuzss Proovedingy greatly alarm d 
all Taly, eſpecially as the Duke of Milan 
had abandon'd a League, which for 


Twelve Years had been the Pledge of 


its Security. For in that Confederacy it 
had been expreſly ſtipulated, that no one 


of the Confederates ſhould enter into any 
new Alliance without the Approbation of 
all the contracting Parties; wherefore that 
Union being now diſſolv d, in which con- 


ſiſted 
* The Armies in thoſe Days conſiſted of 3 diſfetent 


Corps; Men in Armour on Horkback, Light Horſe, and 


ry. 
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4. D. ſiſted the Safety of the Whole, and the 

1 Minds of Princes full of Suſpicions and 
Reſentment, who could not but foreſee, 
that, to the univerſal Detriment, Fruits 
muſt grow up conformable to theſe Seeds? 


As ſoon as Alfonſo Duke of Calabria, 
and Piero de Medici were appriſed of this 
Alliance, they judg'd it the beſt way to 
be before-hand, and therefore willingly 
hearken'd to Proſpero and Fabritio Colonna; 
who, at the ſecret Inſtigation of the Biſhop 
of O/t:a, offer d to ſeize on Rome by Sur- 
prize, with the Help of the Gh:belline 
Faction, and their own Men, provided 
the Orſini would aſſiſt them, and the Duke 
of Calabria could be, at the ſame Time, 
within three Days March of that * 


Bu v Ferdinando, now a more 
willing to pacify the Pope, by correcting 
his former precipitate Meaſures, than to 
provoke his farther Rage, would by no 
Means agree to a Scheme that muſt pro- 
duce greater Evils ; and reſolv'd, in good 
Earneſt, to try how to compromiſe the 


Affair of the Caſtles; being perſuaded, 
that 25 


L 
. 


Matters would eaſily return into the ſame — 


Cauſes, the Effects that ſprung from them 
are not always remov'd. For, as it fre- 


out of Fear ſeldom appear ſufficient to 


| had not apply'd Remedy enough to his 


at all Events, without conſidering how 


could not rely on the Talians, he re- 
ſolv'd on inviting Charles the Eighth, King 


which the Houſe of Anjou had a fair Claim. 
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that when this Obſtacle was remov'd, 7 fy 


peaceable Channel. But by removing the 


quently happens, that Reſolutions taken 
the Fearful ; thus Lodovico imagin'd he 


Danger, and began to reflect, that the 
Pope's Intereſt, and that of the Venetians, 
were different from his; that he could not 
rely on them for any length of Time, and 
might therefore be brought into great 
— The Fear of this induced him 
to attempt a Cure of the preſent Malady, 


dangerous it is to give a ſtronger Doſe than 
the Nature of the Diſeaſe, or the Conſti- 
tution of the Patient will admit: And, 
as if plunging into greater Difficulties could 
only free him from the firſt, ſince he 


of France, that with their united Forces 
they might invade the Kingdom of Naples, to 


D TRE 
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A. D. | 
. THE Kingdom of Naples, in the Pope's 
Bulls 1 improper ly call'd Stcrly on this ſide 
The the Faro, is a molt antient Fief of the 
cn” or ', Church. It was unjuſtly ſeiz d by Man- 
to the Fredi, a natural Son of the Emperor 
12 Frederick the Second, and was by Urban 
the Fourth, with Sicily, given in Fief, 
under the Name of the Two Sicilies (one 
on this ſide, the other on the other fide 
the Faro) in the Year 1264, to Charles 
Count of Provence and Anicu, Brother 
to that Lewis King of France, who, fa- 
mous for his Exploits, but more ſo for his 
Piety, deſerved to be * d amongſt the 


Saints. 


TuIs Charles, by Force of Arms, got 
Poſſeſſion of what had been given him 
by the Church, and left it to his Son 
Charles the Second. To him ſucceeded 
Roberto, and to him Giovanna, Daughter 
to Charles Duke of Calabria, who died 
before his Father. Giovanna, for her 1 
Weakneſs, and diffolute Courſe of Life, 
was very much deſpiſed ; and the De- h 

| ſcendants of Charles the Second (who _ 
left | 
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left ſeveral Children) endeavour d to de- 4: i | 
throne her. The Queen, to procure — 
Aſſiſtance, adopted for her Son Lewis 
Duke of Anjou, Brother to that King 
Charles, whom the French thought pro- 
per to diſtinguiſh by the Name of Sage, 
for gaining many Battles without running 
much Riſque. 


Tu 1s Lewis march'd into Hal with 
a powerful Army, where he found Gio- 


vanna taken off by a violent Death, and 
Charles, called Durazzo, a Deſcendant of 


the firſt Charles, placed on the Throne, 
Lewis was very ſucceſsful, but in the 


- midſt of his Victories died of a Fever in 


Puglia: So the Family of Anjou (by the 
aforeſaid Adoption) got only Provence, 
which till then had been poſſeſſed by the 


Kings of Naples, — Kh of the firſt 
Charles, 


From this Adoption aroſe the Claim 


of the Dukes of Anjou to the Kingdom of 


Naples. And the Popes, whenever they 
had any Quarrel with the Neapolitan Kings, 


invited the Anjourns to invade their Domi- 


D 2 nions; 


36 


* a nions ; which was often done, but without 
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To Charles Durazzo ſucceeded his 
Son Ladiſiao, who dying without Iſſue 


in 1414, the Crown came to his Sitter 


Giovanna, a Name inauſpicious to her 
Subjects: For ſhe, likewiſe, giving her- 
ſelf up to Laſciviouſneſs, put the Reins 
of Government into the Hands of thoſe 
ſhe intruſted with her Perſon. This 
Deportment gave Pope Martin the Fifth 
an Opportunity of ſending for Lewrs the 
Third, Count of Provence, to invade her 
Dominions : But ſhe extricated herſelf at 


that Time from all Difficulties, by adopt- 


ing Afonſo King of Arragon and Sicily, 


with whom, nevertheleſs, ſhe afterwards 


quarrell'd, and cancell'd her Deed upon 


the Pretext of his Ingratitude. And then 
calling to her Aid, and adopting the fame 
Lewis, who would have dethron'd her, 
ſhe got the better of Alfonſo, expell'd him 
her Kingdom, and reigned peaceably the 
Remainder of her Days. Dying without 
Iſſue, ſhe left her Dominions (as was 


reported) to Renato, Duke of Anjou, 
Brother 


it 
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Brother of the adopted Lewis, who died 4. D. a 
before her. But many of the Barons 24934, 
giving out, that this Will was forg'd by a 


par e Faction, call'd in Alfonſo of 


Arragon. Others, more inclin'd to the 


French, kept up the Anjouin Party, which 


ſtill ſubſiſted. This produced the bloody 


Wars between Renato and Alfonſo, that 
for ſo many Years tore to Pieces ſo noble 
a Kingdom, which alone, in a Manner, 
ſupported all the Expences. The Popes 
moſtly contributed to theſe Diſaſters, for 
the Claims of both Parties varied accord- 
ing to their Inveſtitures ; in renewing of 
which they were more influenced by their 
own Ambition, and the Neceſlities of the 
Times, than by Juftice, 9 8 


Arroso fought ſeveral Battles with 
Renato, and being more powerful, came 


off always victorious. Dying without 


legitimate Iſſue, he left the Kingdom of 
Naples, as an Acquiſition of his own, to 


this Ferdinando, his natural Son, and his 


Brother Giovanni ſucceeded him in the 


Kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily. Gie- 


Caumi Renato's Son, with the Aſſiſtance of 
D 3 ſeveral 
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4.D. ſeveral of the Barons, gave Ferdinando a 


p95" was great deal of Trouble at the Beginning of 
his Reign : But at laſt he defeated them, 


and had nothing more to fear during 


Renato's Life. Renato died without Iſſue 


- Male, but by Will made Charles, his Bro- 


ther's Son, his Heir ; who likewiſe having 
no Iſſue, bequeath'd all his Dominions to 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of France. 
And tho Oreno, Son of a Daughter of 
Renato, laid Claim to his Grandfather's 
Patrimony, Lewis took immediate Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Provence: As for his Right to 


Anjou it was not diſputed, being a Fief of 


France, not inheritable by Females. The 
Pretenſions of the Aujouins to the Kingdom 
of Naples, by this Will, devolv'd to Lewis, 
whoſe Son, Charles the Eighth, proved a 
very powerful Adverſary to Ferdinand. 


The pre- T HE Kingdom of France had never 


of France. Number of its Inhabitants, the Glory and 
Power of its Arms, its Riches and Au- 
thority, being extended thro' all the three 

=, A 


been in a more flouriſhing Condition ſince 
Kingdom the time of Charles the Great, for the 
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Parts, into which the Antients divided 4. 149 = 


Gn * 


Fox Tv Years before, Charles the ge. 
venth, after many and dangerous Battles, 
had added to his Sovereignty Normandy 
and Guienne, which had been poſſeſſed by 
the Engh/h: Lewis the Eleventh, in his 
latter Years, was in Poſſeſſion of Pro- 
wvence, Burgundy, and the beſt part of Pi- 
cardy; ; and Charles the Eight, by Marri- 
age, became Maſter of 2 


CnaRLEs wanted only an Oppor- 
tunity to invade the Kingdom of Naples ; 
his Courtiers having taken a great deal of 
Pains from his tender Years, to inſtill in- 
to him an Opinion of his Right to that 


Crown. They alſo flattered his Vanity, by 


infinuating, that this Acquiſition would 
enable him to conquer the Turk;/h Em- 
pire. Charles's Deſigns being known, Lo- 


dovico Sforza thought it an eaſy Matter to 
_ perſuade him to what he was already in- 


clined. SforZa was not unknown at the 
1 Court 


* This antient Diviſion of Gaul is to be ſeen in the be- 
ginning of Cæſar's Com. in Pliny, lib, 4. Strabe lib. 4. 


40 rise 
A. D. 1 of France, for both he, and his Bro- 
ther Galeazzo, had always cultivated a 
Friendſhip, begun in Franceſco their Fa- 
ther's Time, who Thirty Years before had 
received from Lewis the Eleventh the 
City of Savona in Fief, together with all 

his Pretenſions on Genoa ; for Lewis was 
ever averſe to an Talian Expedition. 


LO PDO vIœ o, to render his Sollicita- 
tions of greater Weight, and thinking it 
too dangerous to be ſingular in kindling ſo 
great a Combuſtion, apply d to the Pope 
with Arguments proper to gratify both his 
Ambition and Reſentment. He endea- 
vour d to convince him, that neither the 
Friend ſhip, nor Arms of any of the Ta- 
lian Powers, would enable him to revenge 
himſelf on Ferdinando, or procure Prefer- 
ments for his Children ; and that he had 
no other Way left of compaſſing theſe 
Ends, than by applying, in Concert with 
him, to the French Court, | 


ALEXANDER 1 the Scheme, 
from a natural Love of Novelty, or to 
frighten the 3 into what he 

4 could 
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could not obtain by fair Means; and very x D 
ſecretly diſpatch'd Agents to ſound the In- KP 
clinations of the French: Whilſt Lodovico 
ſent thither publickly, tho' under another The 1 
Pretence, Charles Barbiano, Count of Bel- vice ſolli- 
giigſo, who, after many private Conferences - ow — 
with the King and his Miniſters, was in- come into 
troduc d into the Council, where in the 
Preſence of a great many Prelates, Nobles, 
and Peers of the Realm, he addreſſed 


the King in the following — 


2 Chr: Nian Eg! 
Lo DOVICO SFOR ZE A makes a Ten- Count 
der to your Majeſty of his Treaſure and 8 : 
Forces, to aſſiſt You in the Acquiſition of before the 


the Kingdom of Naples. And if any Pig, 2 
one ſhould, for particular Reaſons, ſuſpect Council. 
his Faith and Sincerity in this Propoſal; 

I am perſuaded that Perſon will renounce 

his ill grounded Suſpicion, and intirely 
change his Opinion, when he comes to 

reflect, with the leaſt Attention, on the 
Obligations which LZodovico himſelf, his 
Brother Galeazzo, and their Father Fran- 


. ceſco, 
* This Speech much reſembles a Letter writ in Latin 


by Lodovico Sforza to the King: Which Letter is to be 
ſeen in W | 
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4. b.  coſeo, firſt lay under to Lewis the Eleventh 


'3your Father, and afterwards to your Ma- 
jeſty. And much greater Cauſe will ſuch 
a Perſon have for his Change of Senti- 
ments, if he conſiders, that from this 
Enterprize many Diſadvantages may ariſe, 
and but little Hopes of any Profit can poſ- 
ſibly reſult to Lodovico: Whillt the Fruits 
of Victory to your Majeſty will be Glory, 
the additional Dominion of a fine King- 
dom, and an auſpicious Opportunity for 
the unbounded Extent of your Fame and 
Empire. A juſt Revenge for the Plots 
and Inj uries ſuffered from the Arragoni- 
ans is all that Lodovico can propoſe to 
himſelf. If, on the other Hand, this At- 
tempt, (however promiſing) ſhould not 
ſucceed, your Majeſty's Glory would ne- 
vertheleſs remain unſully d. 0 


Bu x, in ſuch a Caſe, every one knows 
that Lodovico, hated by many, and de- 
{pis'd by all, for ſuch a Miſcarriage, could 
find no Remedy to the Dangers which 
muſt enſue. What ſiniſter Views can then 
a Prince be ſuſpected of, where his Cir- 
cumſtances are fo unequal ? The Motives 

Is that 
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that induce you to ſo glorious an Expedi- 4, Þ. 
tion, are ſo evident of themſelves, that, I , 


they admit of no Doubt. Every Argu- 
ment neceſſary for ſuch a Reſolution here 
coincides ; the Juſtice of your Cauſe, the 
Facility of .Conqueſt, and the Fruits of 
the Victory. | 


EvERY one is appriſed of the un- 
doubted Title the Houſe of Aijou has to 
the Kingdom of Naples ; that you are the 
legitimate Heir. And how juſtly is the 
Succeſſion claimed by the Deſcendants of 
that Charles, who firſt obtained this King- 
dom by Authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
and then by the Force and Valour of his 
Arms? But the Facility in acquiring this 


Poſſeſſion, is not leſs than the Juſtice of 


the Title. Who knows not, how inferior 
in Strength and Power the King's of 
Naples are, to the firſt and moſt power- 
ful King in Chriſtendom ? How great and 
formidable is the French Name all over 


the World? And what a Terror your 
Arms are to all Nations? The petty Dukes 


of Anjou never attack'd that Kingdom, 
without putting the People 1 in great Con- 
ſternation ! ? 


44 
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ſternation. *Tis freſh in every one's Me- 
how Giovanni, ſon of Renato, 
would have had a ſure Victory againſt this 
Ferdinando, if Pope Pzus had not inter- 


pos d, and prevented it; in Conjunction 


with Franceſco Sforza, who (as every one 


knows) at that Time acted by the Di- 
rection of your Royal Father. What then 


may not be perform'd by the Arms and 
Authority of ſo mighty a King, who has 


ſo many. Advantages beyond Renato and 


Giovanni: Thoſe Princes, who then ob- 
ſtructed the Victory, are now your Al- 
lies, and will much contribute to the ſuc- 
ceſsful Execution of this Project; namely, 


the Pope, whoſe Territories border on 


the Kingdom of Naples by Land, and 
the Duke of Milan, through his Power 
in Genoa by Sea. Neither will you have 
any Oppoſition from the reſt of the ITa- 
lians : For the Venetians will not expoſe 
themſelves to Dangers and Expences a- 
gainſt the French, their antient Friends, 
to favour Ferdinando, whoſe Name they 
abhor. Nor is it credible that the Fo- 
rentines will depart from their natural 
Attachment to your Family: And 
were 
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were they inclined to it, of what Con- 4. D. 


ſequence would that be ? How often has 
your warlike Nation, in Spite of all Lal, 
paſſed the As, and return d trium- 
phant? When was the Kingdom of 
France ſo glorious, ſo happy, ſo power- 
ful, and in ſuch a State of Peace and 
Tranquillity, as at preſent? Had the 
Times been thus propitious in your Fa- 
ther's Days, he would, without Doubt, 
have undertaken this DG re ET 


No will the Difficulties which your 
Enemies have to ſtruggle with, be leſs 


conſiderable than the many and great Ad- | 


vantages that appear in your Favour. The 


Anjouin Party is very numerous: Great 


Dependance is to be laid on the many 

Princes and Nobles unjuſtly baniſhed of 
late Years; not to mention the cruel 
Ulage of Ferdinando to his Barons and 
People, even to thoſe of his own Arra- 
gonian Party. His Inſincerity is ſo great, 
ſo immoderate his Avarice, his, and his 
Son's Examples of Barbarity, ſo ſhocking, 
that tis evident, the People, out of Hatred 
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to them, and Affection to the Prench, 


whoſe 
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whoſe liberal, mild, and humane Go 


zvernment is ſtill freſh in their Memory, 
will make a general Inſurrection on the 


firſt Notice of al Arrival. 


The Reſolution itſelf is ſufficient to 


make you victorious, and no ſooner 
ſhall your Troops have paſſed the Alps, 
and the Fleet be got together in the 
Port of Genoa, but Ferdinando and his 
Children, terrify'd at their own Wicked- 
neſs, will think more of the Means to 


eſcape, than of thoſe to defend them- | 


ſelves. 


IN this eaſy Manner you will recover 


to your Family a Kingdom, tho' not to 


be compar'd to France, yet a Kingdom 
extenſive and rich, highly valuable, and 
to be defird for the many Advantages 


France will reap from it. Thoſe I could 


enumerate, but that I am ſenſible more 
worthy and more exalted Thoughts will 


move ſo great a King to act, not altogether 


for his own Intereſt, but for the Good of 
the whole Chriſtian World. Every one 


knows, that in ſome Places the Sea is but. 
ſeventy 
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ſeventy Miles wide, between the Neapolitan 4. an | 


and Grecian Coaſt ; the latter, a Country 
oppreſſed and torn to Pieces by the Turks, 


and of nothing more deſirous than to ſee 


the Chriſtian Banners diſplay d. How 
eaſy will it then be to penetrate into the 


47 


very Bowels of the Turtiſb Empire? And | 


to take even Conſtantinople, the Seat and 
| Head of that Monarchy? And to whom 


does it belong, moſt powerful King, ſo pro- 


perly as to yourſelf, to cheriſh ſuch Ideas? 
To you God has given the greateſt Power : 
You have the Name of Moſt Chriſtian : 


And the Examples of your glorious Pre- 


deceſſors, who have often marched 
Armies out of this Kingdom, {ſometimes 
to protect the Church of God, diſtreſsd 
by Tyrants; ſometimes to deſtroy the 
Infidels, and to recover the moſt ſacred 
Sepulchre of Chriſt, and thereby have ren- 
der d the Name and Majeſty of the Kings 
of France for ever illuſtrious. Inſpired with 
theſe Notions, and by fuch heroic Actions, 
Charles, your Predeceflor, acquired the 


Name of Great, and became Emperor of 


Rome : You bear the Name of that glori- 


ous Charles, and, by treading in his Steps, 
you 


4 


* 5. — have now an Opportunity of acquiring 
the ſame Renown and Title. 
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Bu T why do 1 lol Tims with theſs 


Arguments? As if it were not more con- 
venient, and more according to the Order 
of Nature, to aſſert one's own Right, than 
make new Acquiſitions? How muſt it 
Ain your Character, with all theſe Ad- 


vantages, to ſuffer any longer Ferdinando 
to enjoy a Kingdom, poſſeſſed by your 
Anceſtors in a conſtant Succeſſion of near 


Two Hundred Years? Reflect, how di- 


vine a Thing it will be to free thoſe People, 
that are your natural Subjects, from the 
oppreflive Tyranny of the Catalans. This 


Undertaking then is juſt, eaſy, neceſſary; 
and no leſs glorious and ſacred ; eſpecially, 
as it pavesa Way to a Project, worthy of a 


Moſt Chriſtian King, to which you are 
call'd, not by Men, but by God : And 
that in ſo conſpicuous a Manner, as to 
aſſure you of Victory before the Attempt : 
A Victory which will not only crown your 


Majeſty with Glory and Empire, but will. 


be attended with a Train of ſuch Con- 


ſequences, as will render it beneficial to 


the 
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the Univerſe, and extend the Boundaries 4. 1 „ 


of the Chriſtian Republic. 


TIHS Harangue was not reliſh 4 by objections 


thoſe of the greateſt Repute for Expe- 


lian Expe⸗ 


rience and Sagacity in the Council. They dition. 


were of Opinion, that marching Armies 
ſo far from home againſt a powerful Ad- 
verſary was very hazardous. Ferdinando 
and his Son were in great Eſteem for 
Knowledge of Military Affairs: And as 
the former had oppreſſed, in the Courſe 
of Thirty Vears Reign, a great Number 
of Barons, it was thought he had accu- 
mulated immenſe Treaſures. They con- 
ſider d that the King was not capable 
himſelf of conducting ſo important an 
Enterprize, and that many of his Council 
were unexperienced in the Management 
of Affairs, both civil and military. ' To 
this they added the want of Money, large 
Sums whereof would be neceſſary to carry 
ſo great a Project into Execution; and the 
difingenuous Artifices of the Tralians to 
allure the King: For nobody could believe 
. any of them, eſpecially Lodbvico, 
E would 
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4. b. would be ſatisfy d to ſee the Kingdom of 
1493. 
— 


Naples in the Power of France. There- 
fore they judg'd it difficult to make that 
Conqueſt, and much more ſo to pre- 
ſerve it. They conſider d how the 
King's Father, a Prince, who always re- 
gulated his Conduct by the Reality, not 
by the Appearance of Things, never re- 


garded this Claim; but conſtantly aſſerted, 


that to ſend Armies beyond the Abs, was 
only purchaſing Troubles and Perils at 
the Coſt of immenſe Treaſure and French 
Blood. That it was firſt neceſſary to 
adjuſt Differences . with neighbouring 
Princes; for beſides ſundry Occaſions for 
Quarrels and Jealouſies that ſubſiſted with 
Ferdinando, King of Spain, many Inju- 
ries between France, and Maximilian 
King of the Romans, and Philip his Son, 
the Arch- duke of Auſtria, requir'd Re- 
paration; and could not be compromis d 

without yielding to ſomething detrimental 
to the Crown of France; and their Emu- 
lation was fuch, that even then they 


would not heartily be 'reconcil'd, Nor 


was there any Reaſon to truſt Henry the 


Seventh : Therefore, , what Security could 
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they have, that when their Armies were 4. P. 


at ſuch a Diſtance, France itſelf would CY 


not be invaded ? For the Enghſh would 
then ſooner conſult their natural Hatred 

to the French, than the Articles of the - 
late Peace; eſpecially as it was plain Henry 
came into it, only becauſe the King of 
the Romans had not comply'd with thoſe 
Engagements that encourag d him to up „ 
ſiege to Boulogne, 


Tus E, and ſuch like Objections, ane 
were rais d amongſt the Great Men, and ae, 


laid before the King to diſſuade him from againſt the 
an Talian War; and particularly On —_ : | 
Graville, Admiral of France; (who, th 

leſs regarded than formerly at Court, 70 
preſerv'd his Authority with the People) 


"= igorouſly oppoſed this Undertaking. 


Bu T Charks, who was but Twenty- 
two Years old, and quite unexperienced 
in State Affairs, being inflam'd with a 
Thirſt of Conqueſt and Glory, founded 
rather on Levity and ſudden Impulſe, than 
Maturity of Counſel, would not hearken 
to the wholeſome Advice of his prudent 

E 2 Manitters, 
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Vers, and 
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4 _ Miniſters. By his own Inclination, and, 


—.— perhaps, by his Father's Example and 
Precepts, he did not like to be directed 
by the Great Men of the Kingdom : 


And, therefore, as ſoon as he came out 


of the Tuition of his Siſter Aue, the 
Dutcheſs of Bourbon, he changed her 


able Miniſtry, of which the Admiral 
was at the Head, to make way for his 
Intimates, who were Men of low Birth, 
and narrow Capacities ; molt of Wh 


were gain d by Lodovico's Miniſter, who 


was aſſiduous in corrupting them; ſome 


with coſtly Preſents; ſome with Hopes 


of great Eſtates in the new-conquer'd 


Country; and others with Expecta- 
tions of Eccleſiaſtical Preferments. All 
theſe unanimouſly encourag'd their Prince 
to follow his Inclinations. 


HE ee to the Poſt of Prime- 
Miniſter, Stephen Vers, a Man of mean 


3 Extraction in Languedoc, who had attend- 


7, chief ed him in his Infancy, and whom he 
Counſel- had before made Seneſchal of Beaucaire : 
Next to him in Eſteem was William Brif- 


ſonette, from a Merchant made General in 
; net, © 
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Chief, and afterwards Biſhop of St. Malo. 4 D. 


He, in Conjunction with Vers, manag d all 
the Finances, and was conſulted in Affairs 
of the greateſt Importance, though _— 
little verſed 1 in Matters of State. 8 


ANTONELLo of St. a Prince of 
Salerno, and Bernardino, of the ſame F amily, 
Prince of Biſſignano; with ſeveral other 
outlaw'd Barons of the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, had been a long Time in France, 
ſolliciting, and endeavouring to facilitate 
this Conqueſt, by laying before the Mini- 
ſtry the bad State of the Kingdom, the 
Diſaffection of the People, and the Depen- 
dance they might have on the Anjouin WO 


SOME Days nal d I the final: A Treaty 
Reſolution was taken. Not only the Mini- 2,44: 
ſtry, but Charles ſeem'd a little undeter-* * 


min'd: He was deſirous of Empire, but 
often fearful and irreſolute. After ſome 


Struggle, however, his Inclination, and 


the unhappy Fate of Taly prevailed: When 


deaf to all pacific Counſels, and unknown 
to any one, except Beaucatre, and the Bi- 
Gop's of St. Malo, he ſigned a Conven- 

D 3 . 5 Wy 
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A. D. tion with Lodovicos Ambaſſador, but 
3 the Conditions were kept very ſecret 


Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples. 


for ſeveral Months: The chief Articles 
were theſe, That whenever the King 
ſhould think proper, either to conduct in 
Perſon, or ſend an Army into Tah, Lo- 


 dovico ſhould give him a Paſſage through 


his Dhminions, and ſupply him with | 


Five Hundred Men at Arms, at his own 


Expence: * That he ſhould give him Li- 
berty to equip what Veſſels he pleaſed in 
the Port of Genoa, and alſo lend him 
Two Hundred T houſand Ducats before 

he left France. On the other Hand, 
the King engag'd to protect Lodovico in 
the Government of the Dutchy of Milan, 
and to keep for that Purpoſe Two Hun- 
dred Lances + in Af, a City belonging 
to the Duke of Orleans, as long as the 
War ſhould laſt. And by a ſeparate 
Article, ſign d by the King's own Hand, 
he was to confer upon him the Principa- 
lity of Taranto, as ſoon as he ſhould be in 


IT 


* By Men at Arms is meant Men in heavy Armour, 


the firſt of the three Corps mentioned Page 31. 


+ The French Lances were of the _ kind, as the 
Hatian Men at Arms. 
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IT will not be improper to conſider 


Here the Variety of Times, and the diffe- 


rent Policies of Princes relating to the ſame 


Affair. Franceſco Sforza, Father of Lo- 


dovico, a Prince of conſummate Prudence 
and great Courage, had a particular 
Friendſhip for the Houſe of Anjou, and 
at the ſame Time was an Enemy to the 
Arragonians, for the many Injuries he had 
received from Alfonſo, this Ferdinands's 


Father: However, when Giovanni, Son 


of Renato, in the Year Fourteeen Hun- 
dred and Fifty Seven, attacked the King- 
dom of Naples, he aſſiſted Ferdinan- 

do with ſo much Expedition, that the 
Victory was chiefly attributed to his Con- 
duct. The chief Reaſon which induced 
him to act in this Manner, was the Dan- 
ger he thought the Milaneſe would be 
ſubject to, if a Prench Prince, whoſe Do- 
minions were ſo near his own, ſhould 
get Poſſeſſion of Naples. 


TRE ſame Motive had prevailed not 
long before on Filippo Maria Viſconti, to 
abandon the Axjouins his Favourites, and 


E 4 - 
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4. P. ſet at Liberty Alfonſo his Enemy; who 


492 


being taken at Gaeta by the Genoeſe in a 


Sea-Fight, had been brought, with great 


Part of his Nobility, Priſoner to Milan. 


On the other Hand, Lewis, the Father of 


Charles, tho' often invited, and with 
plauſible Reaſons, to aſſert his Right to the 


| Kingdom of Naples, and continually folli- _ 


cited by the Genoeſe to come and receive 
them for his Vaſſals, as his Father Charles 


the Seventh had done before, yet had 


conſtantly refuſed to meddle with the Af- 
fairs of Italy, as a Scheme which would be 
attended with great Expence, many Dif- 
ficulties, and prove pernicious to the 


Kingdom of France, * 


Now Men's Opinions vary, though, 
perhaps, the ſame Reaſons, without any 


Variation, ſubſiſt. Lodovico invites the 


French to paſs the Mountains, without 
dreading from a powerful King of France, 


in Poſſeſſion of che — of Naples, 
that 


* Paulo Emilio writes, that when Roberto of San Sewer; 10 
ſollicited Leavis XI. to come into 7raly, Leæuis replied 
he had obſerved that none of his Predeceſſors had ever 
been able to preferve the enen they had made in 


chat a we 
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that Danger which his valiant Father ap- 4 D. 
prehended from a little Count of Pro- Ad 
vence: And Charles is eager in carrying 

a War into Haly, preferring the Raſhneſs 

of yulgar, unexperienced Miniſters, to the 


Example of his Father, a prudent and 
ſagacious King. 


CERTAIN it is, 8 F was en- - TheDuke 
couraged to invite the French by his Fa- bene 
ther- i-Law, Hercole d Elie, Duke of = _ 
Ferrara, who was ardently defirous to vite the 
recover the Polliſſene of Rovigo, a Terri- HFencb. 
tory contiguous to, and very important 
for the Safety of Ferrara. The Pollſſene 
had been taken from him in a War with ' 
the Venetians Ten Years before, and he 
was perſuaded he could no otherwiſe 
compaſs his Deſign, than by . all 


* at Variance. 


Ix&x was thought by many, that al- 
though Hercole profeſs'd a great Friend- 
ſhip for his Son-in-Law, he yet ow'd him 
a violent Grudge: For in that War, though 
all the reſt of Taly had declar'd in his 
F avour againſt the Venetians, Sforza, 

who 
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1 who then governed the Milaneſe for his 
3 own Ends, oblig'd the other Potentates, 
+ who were ſuperior in Strength, to make 
a Peace, and in the Articles gave the 
Polliſene to the Yenetians; and therefore 
as Hercole could not avenge himſelf with 
Arms, he determined to do it with per- 
nicious Counſels, when Lodovico conſulted | 
— „ As foon as the News of this Treaty, 
the Hali- though from uncertain Authority, was 
ceing ſpread over Tah, the Minds of Men 
the Freech were variouſly affected: Thoſe thought it 
— ow of the utmoſt Conſequence, who conſi- 
der'd the Power of France, the warlike 
Inclination of the People, and the Diviſi- 
ons among the Talians. Others, reflect- 
ing on the King's Vouth, his narrow Ca- 
pacity, the natural Indolence of the French, 
and the Difficulties of this Undertaking, 
were of Opinion, it would prove abortive, 
as founded rather on Raſhneſs and Levity, 

than on Maturity of Counſel. ' 


_ FERDINANDO, againſt whom this 
| mighty Enterprize was levell'd, ſeem'd 
5 no 
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no ways alarm'd: He gave out, that if the 4. P. 


French intended to attack him by Sea, 
they would find his Fleet no ways infe- 
rior to theirs; his Ports well fortify d, and 
in his immediate Poſſeſſion: So that 
none of his Barons were in a Condition to 
favour the Landing of an Enemy, as 
Rofſano and others had done, at the Inva- 


fron of Giovanni d Anjou. As for the 


Land Expedition, it would prove labori- 


ous, create Jealouſies, and was at too great a 


Diſtance: For an Army muſt march 
through all Taly, before it could arrive at 
his Dominions; and therefore every 
Prince, but eſpecially Lodovico, ought to 
be alarm'd ; whoſe Territories lying near- 
er France, might tempt the King to at- 


tack them, And as the Duke of Milan 


was ſo nearly related to the King, how 
could Lodovico promiſe himſelf, that his 
Majeſty would not deliver him from his cruel 
Oppreſſion; particularly, as it was known, 
that Charles long fince had declared he 


would not ſuffer his Couſin Giovanni Gale- 
8220 to be fo groſſly abuſed. Again, his 


own Kingdom was populous ; he had a 


numerous Army ; ; plenty of Money and 
| Means 


— 
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4. D. Means of procuring what more might be 
> 3 requir d; Abundance of ſtout Horſes, 
Ammunition, Artillery, and all warlike 

Stores; many Officers of experienced 
Courage; and a Son, whoſe Fame was a 

well eſtabliſhed for his Valour and Con- ” 

duct in all the late Commotions of Taly.x | 

Beſides, he did not doubt of the Aſſiſtance 

of the King of Spain, who was doubly re- | 

lated to him, as being his Couſin, and Yu 

Brother to his Wife: And he was very | 
certain, that King would never ſuffer the 


French to eſtabliſh themſelves in the 7 
N eighbourhood of Sis | ——— =: 


al a _—_—y 


r 


1 Wir. 1 and many more Reaſons, | 
Iz alarm'd he thought proper to amuſe the Public, | 
ST and intimidate Lodovico; magnifying his | 

* own, and diminiſhing 0 1 Enemy's For- | 

ces. But, as he was a Prince of ſingular f 
Prudence and Experience, he was inward- | 
ly very much affected: He well remem- 
ber'd the Troubles the French had given : 
him in the Beginning of his Reign; and F= 

ſeriouſly 


* Cellemucio, in his 4th Book, endeavours to prove, | 
that Nature has endowed the Kingdom of Naples, with | 
ſuch valuable Gifts, as to have tempted all foreign Po- | 
wy in their Turn, to invade it. 
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ſeriouſly conſider d, he had to do with 4 9. 


a powerful and warlike Nation, and much, 


ſuperior to his, in Cavalry, Infantry, 


Fleets, Artillery, and Treaſure : A People, 
who, for their King's Glory, were ever 
willing to encounter Danger. On the 
contrary, his Subjects hated the Name of 
the Arragonians; were inclin'd to rebel; 

naturally inconſtant, and fond of Changes; 
readier to follow the Fortune of an Inva- 
der, than adhere to their Allegiance: * 
That his Troops were not in the good 


Condition he had boaſted, nor the Mo- 


ney accumulated ſufficient for his Defence; 
and the Tumults, when the War was 
once commenced, would diſable him 


from raiſing any further Supplies: He 


had Enemies in all Parts of [aly ; there 
being not a ſingle State that had not felt 
the Weight of his Arms, or been ca- 
jol'd by his Artifices: That the Spani- 
ards were apt to make fair Promiſes ; but, 
according to Experience, were little to be 


depended on; and his preſent Dangers + 


were not to be remov'd by the Rumours 


of 


| * Livy, Lib. 1. Dec. 4. The Neapolitans abſtain 
from Rebellion, only when they are at a Loſs tq find 2 
Power Gut will accept of their Allegiance, 
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4. D. of their great Preparations, which in the 
End he knew would be Hlender and in- 


effectual. 
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His Fears were encreaſed by ſeveral 
Predictions, prognoſticating Calamities to 
his Family, which came to his Know- 
ledge, at different Times, from old Papers; 

and from Perſons, who, though ignorant 
of preſent Affairs, yet would pretend to 
foretell what was to come. Theſe 
Things in Proſperity are little regarded, 
but too much in Adverſity.* 


i __ DisTURBED by ſo many Reflections, 


Ferdizen- and the Danger appearing without Com- 
40 for his 


Security. Pariſon greater than any rational Hope of 
| Safety; he found he had no other Remedy 
left, than, by yielding to ſome of the King 
of France's Pretenſions, leſſen the Grounds 


that mov d him to this Invaſion. 


F EDERIGO. the ſecond Son of Fer- 


t It was pretended, that St. Cata/ds, above 1000 Years 
| before, had writ a Book of Prophecies concerning the 
Affairs of Naples; and at this Juncture had appeared to 
the Sacriſtan of the Church, where he was bury'd, and in- 
formed him where he might find the old Manuſcript, 


dinanda 


9 UY << 
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dinando, was married to a Siſter of * 4 D. 


Charless Mother, by whom he had a 
Daughter called Carlotta,who was educated 
at the French Court, where Ferdinando had 
ſent Ambaſſadors to treat about a Match for 
his Grand-daughter with the young King 
of Scotland. Ferdinando took this Opportu- 
nity of joining to them Camillb Pandone, 
who had before been his Agent at Paris, 


with Inſtructions to uſe their beſt Endea- 


yours, by bribing the King's Miniſters, to 


turn his Mind from the Talian Expedi- 
tion; and if that Method was not ſufficient, 


they were commiſſion'd to offer his Ma- 
jeſty an annual Tribute, or any other Sa- 
tisfaction he could 2 expect for 
his Claim. 


H x next made Uſe of his Authority to 
compromiſe the Affair of the Caſtles 
with the Pope; laying all the Blame on 
Virginio's Obſtinacy, and revivd the 
Treaty for a Marriage between their na, 
tural Children: But his chief Concern 
was to pacify and aſſure himſelf of Lodo- 
vico Sforza, Author and Promoter of all 
theſs Evils. He well knew his violent 

| e ' Reſolu- 


2 
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4. P. Reſolutions had been caus'd by Fear; 
and, therefore, preferring his own Security 
to that of his Grand-Children, he aſſur'd 
him, that he would leave the Deciſion of | 
his Pretenſions to the Dukedom of Milan 
to himſelf, without any Regard to the 
Perſuaſions of his Son Alfonſo; who 
deſpiſing Lodbvico for his natural Puſil- 
lanimity, preſs 'd his Father to force = | 
him from his new Alliance by Terror | 
and Threats ; without conceiving, that the F 
Timorous are as often driven into precipi- 1 
tate Counſels by Deſpair ; as the Raſh, for A 
want of reflecting on the Dangers they 
undertake. 4 


— Treaty FERDINAND 0, at laſt, ſent his Son Fede- 
the Pope 77g0 to Rome, and ſettled all his Affairs with 
_ oh 4% the Pope: He oblig d Virginio to pay over Wl i 
again to Alexander, the Sum he had before 2 
a 
[ 


paid to Cibo for the Purchaſe of the Caſ- 
tles; and a Match was concluded between 


Madama Sances, and Don Giuffre, the Pope's 
youngeſt Son, though neither as yet ol a 
proper Age for Wedlock. : h 


- 
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Tux Conditions were, that Giuffre, in a 4. b. 


few Months, ſhould go to Naples, and re- 
ceive in Dowry the Principality of Squii- 


laci, with a yearly Income of Ten Thou- 


ſand Ducats, and have the Command of 
an Hundred Men at Arms in Ferdinando's 
Army. This confirmed Mankind in the 


Belief, that Alexander's particular Reaſon 
for ſending to treat in France, was to 
frighten the King of Naples into his Mea- 
| ſures. Ferdinando endeavour'd to per- 
ſuade the Pope to enter into an Alliance 
with him for the Good of Taly. But 


Alexander raiſed ſo many Difficulties, ' that 
all he was able to obtain, and that with 


great Secrecy, was a Brief for a defenſive 


Treaty between them two only, for the 
Protection of each other's Dominions, 


in caſe they ſhould be attack d. As ſoon 
as theſe Articles were fign'd, the Venetian 


and Milaneſe Troops, who came to the 
whey 8 Aid, were * 


Fr ER DIN AN DO fatter" d himſelf he mould 
have equal Succeſs with Lodbvico, who 
very artfully ſooth'd the Allies; ſometimes 
making them believe, he never intended 


1 4 to 
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4.D. to favour a French Invaſion, which might 
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prove ſo dangerous to Lay: At other 
times, he pretended to have only, ſeem- 
ingly, let himſelf be perſuaded by the 
ing of France, with whom there were 
former Alliances ſubſiſting, and to whom 
he had Obligations for the State of Genoa, 
which he held in Fief; and then ſending 
ſeparately to Ferdinando, the Pope, and 
Piero de Medici, he gave each to under- 
ſtand, that he would endeavour to miti- 
gate the young King's fiery Temper. In 


this Manner he thought proper to amuſe 


them, leaſt they ſhould fall upon him, 
before the French were in Readineſs ; and 
he was the more readily believ d, as every 


one thought he run too great a Riſque, by 


admitting ſo potent a King into Tay. 


Tux whole Summer was ſpent in theſe 


Negotiations, at which Charles took no 
ſort of Umbrage; whilſt Ferdinando, and 
the Fhrentines, neither deſpaired of, nos 
totally confided in, the Performance of 


Lodovi cos Promiſes. 


ALL this while oy: were laying i in 
France 
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France a ſolid Foundation for the Execu- 4. D. 


tion of this new Enterprize, by compoſing 1493- 


all Differences with Ferdinando and Jſa- A Treaty 


between 


bella, Joint King and Queen of Spain; Charles 
Princes, in thoſe Days, of great Reputation tbe VIII. 


and Ferdi- 


for having ſettled Peace in their Realms, „d 

| which had before been very turbulent; a5 2 of 
alſo, for having, after a Ten Years War, 
diſpoſſeſs d the Moors of the Kingdom of 
Granada, which they had AN for I 

near __ Centuries. 


Ir was ſtipulated in a Capitulanicii; 
with public Oaths on one Side, and 
in the Church by the other, that neither 
Ferdinando, nor IJſabella (in both whoſe 


Names Spain was then govern d) directly F 


nor indirectly, ſhould give any Aid to the 
Houſe of Arragon in Naples; make any 
new Alliance with them ; or_any way 
whatſoever oppoſe Charles in this- pls 
dition-; who, to obtain ſuch ſeeming Ad- 


vantages, began with a certain Loſs; 
for uncertain Gain, by reſtoring Perpig- 
nan, with all the Rowſfullon, that had long 
lince been given in Pledge to Leuis his 

3 Father, 
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4. D. Father, by Giovanni, King of Aragon, 
GA the Father of Ferdinando. 


Tai IS Con very much diſguſted 
the French Nation: For that Province 
being ſituated at the Foot of the Pyre- 
nean Mountains, was, according to the 
antient Diviſion, Part of Gaul, and hin- 
dered the Spaniards from invading France 
on that Side. 


Fo R the ſame Reaſons, cl made 
A Treaty Peace with Maximilian, Kin g of the 


between Romans, * and his Son Philip, who had 


Charles 


the VIII. been long at Variance, firſt with Lewis XI. 
bw ar and after with himſelf, on account of his 


inmilian. 


Father's taking Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 
of Burgundy, the Province of Artois, and 
; ſeveral other Places in that Neighbour- 
hood, after the Death of Charles, Duke 
of Burgundy, and Earl of Flanders; 
which Territories, they pretended, be- 
long'd to the Houſe of Auſtria, The 

N laſt 


*The Hiſtorian calls Maxim;lian, King of the 
| Romans, though he was then Emperor; which Title was 
never given to the Emperors by the /ta/ians in thoſe - 

Days, till they were crowned in Perſon by the Pope. 


Tr UF 1 * 
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as 


laſt Charles, Duke of Burgundy, left a A. D. 


Daughter, Maria by Name, who ſoon 
after her Father's Death; married Maxi- 


milian, and Philip was their Son. After 


many bloody Wars, more by the Deſire 
of the Flemings, than by his own Incli- 


nations, Maximilian, upon his Wife's 
Deceaſe, made Peace with the French. 


To corroborate which, Margaret, Philips 


Siſter, though under Age, was eſpauſed 
to Charles, but after ſhe had been kept 
ſeveral Years at the French Court, was 


repudiated, to make Way for Anne, the 
only Daughter of Francis, Duke of Brit- 
zany, and Heireſs to that Dutchy: Maxi- 


jur'd, in his Daughter's Match, and in his 
own ; for he had already eſpouſed Anne 


by Procuration : But now finding himſelf 


unable to carry on the War he had 
enter'd into on this Account; that the 
Regency of Flanders was determin'd not 


to break with France, in their Prince's 


Minority; and obſerving that ain and 


England had laid down their Arms; he 
alſo agreed to a Peace: In Canſequence of 


which, Charles reſtor'd all the Artois, 
3 except 


1493. 


milian, at the fame Time, was doubly in- 
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4. D. except the Forts, which he alſo engag'd 
WF to deliver up at the End of Four Years, 
| ' when Philip would be of Age to confirm 

this Agreement. The Reaſon given for 
parting with Artois, was, that it had been 
Fonſider d as Margaret's Dowry, who 
was now ſent back to her Father. By 
this Peace, Charles found himſelf at Li- 
berty to proſecute his Expedition againſt 
Naples, which was reſolved on, at Lodo- 
vico's Inſtance, for the following Year. 


TLodeviee As the Ambition of Mankind riſes 


ives his 1 ö 
Niiece in from one Step to another, ſo Lodbvico, 


Marriage not ſatisfyd with ſecuring himſelf in the 
= BT Government of Milan, now aſpired at 
nothing leſs than to be created Duke, 
which che thought might be eaſily com- 
paſs d, if the Arragonians were depreſſed, 
To give ſome Colour of Juſtice to this 
premeditated Piece of Iniquity, and more 
firmly to eſtabliſh himſelf, he married his 
Niece, Bianca Maria, Siſter of Giovanni 
| SGaleaꝛæo, the preſent Duke, to Maximi- 
1 lian, who, after the Death of his Father 
| Frederick, had been Hy elected Em- 


A 


Lodevic 
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LoDpovico agreed to give her in 4. 2 
Portion Four Hundred Thouſand Ducats, ( Prot J 
at different Payments, and the Value f 


Forty T houſand more in Jewels. 


MAX ITINAIL IAN, pleas d more with 
the Money than the Alliance, to the 
Prejudice of his new Brother-in-law, 

engag'd to inveſt Lodovico and his De- 


ſcendants in the Dukedom of Man; 


alledging the 'Fief was devolv'd to the 
Empire at the Demiſe of Philipbo Maria 
Vi cont, The new Deed of Inveſtiture 
was to be drawn in a moſt ample Form, 
and ſign d on the laſt TIO of the 


— 


TE Viſconti Family is very antient „ 
and conſiderable in the State of Milan. <4 
During the bloody Feuds between the 
two Factions of the Gueſſi and Ghibellini, 
one of the Heads of the Viſconti ex- 
pell'd the Gueſſi out of Milan; and, as it 
commonly happens at the End of Civil 


Wars, from Chief of a Party, made him- 


{elf Maſter of the State. Some Years af- 
ter, according to the Cuſtom of Uſur- 
F4 pers, 
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4. D. except the Forts, which he alſo engag'd 
d deliver up at the End of Four Years, 
| when Philip would be of Age to confirm 
this Agreement. The Reaſon given for 
parting with Artois, was, that it had been 
| conſider d as Margaret's Dowry, who 
9 was now ſent back to her Father. By 
| this Peace, Charles found himſelf at Li- 
berty to proſecute his Expedition againſt 
Naples, which was reſolved on, at Lodo- 
vico's Inſtance, for the following Year. 


Lodouice As the Ambition of Mankind riſes 
8 from one Step to another, ſq Lodowico, 
Marriage not ſatisfy d with ſecuring himſelf in the 
— Government of Milan, now aſpired at 
nothing leſs than to be created Duke, 
which he thought might be eaſily com- 
palſs'd, if the Arragonians were depreſſed, 

To give ſome Colour of Juſtice to this 
premeditated Piece of Iniquity, and more 

firmly to eſtabliſh himſelf, he married his 

Niece, Bianca Maria, Siſter of Giovanni 
Galeaz vo, the preſent Duke, to Maximi- 

lian, who, after the Death of his Father 


Frederick, had been lately elected Em- 
per Or. | | 


Ledevica © 
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| LoDovico agreed to give her in - - 
Portion Four Hundred Thouſand Ducats CV | 


at different Payments, and the Value of 
F my Thouſand more in Jewels. 


MAXIMILIAN, "plas more with 
the Money than the Alliance, to the 
Prejudice of his new Brother-in-law, 
engag'd to inveſt Lodovico and his De- 
ſcendants in the Dukedom of Milan; 
alledging the Fief was devolv'd to the 
Empire at the Demiſe of Philipp Maria 
Viſconti. The new Deed of Inveſtiture 
was to be drawn in a moſt ample Form, 
and fign'd on the laſt — of the 


n 


TAE Viſconti Family is very antient 
and conſiderable in the State of Milan. 
During the bloody Feuds between the 
two Factions of the Guei and Ghibellini, 
one of the Heads of the Viſconti ex- 
pell'd the Gueſſi out of Milan; and, as it 
commonly happens at the End of Civil 
Wars, from Chief of a Party, made him- 
ſelf Maſter of the State. Some Years af- 
ter, according to the Cuſtom of Uſur- 
F' 4. pers, 
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pers, he was deſirous of poſſeſſing, in 
a legal Manner, what he had obtain'd by 
Force ; and with Titles making more 


illuſtrious his Family, which in Hay 


had hitherto been rather reverenc'd than 
dreaded ; Wherefore he, and his Deſcen- 
dants after him, found Means of ac- 
quiring from the Emperors, firſt the 


Title of Captains, then Vicars of the 
Empire; and at laſt Giovanni Galeazz9 


Viſconti, who ſtyl'd himſelf Count Virtus, 
(an Earldom conferr'd on him by his 
Father-in-law, Jobn King of France) ob- 
tain'd from Winceſlaus, King of the Ro- 
mans, the Dignity of Duke of Milan, 
for himſelf, and his Heirs Male. His 
two Sons, Giovanmaria and Phiſippo Ma- 
ria ſucceeded him: They both dy d with- 
out Iſſue; and Philippo Moos by his 
laſt Will, left the Dutchy to Alfonſo, 
King of Arragon and Naples, in Conſidera- 
tion of the Friendſhip contracted with 
him, at the Time he was his Priſoner at 
Milan: And alſo, becauſe he imagin'd 
that the Dutchy, being defended by ſo 
powerful a * ran no Riſque of falling 

under 
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Bur Franceſco Sforza, a Man of great 
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1493- 


The 


Sforzt 


Power, and very much eſteem'd for his Family. 


Knowledge and Experience both in Civil 


and Military Affairs, by Force of Arms 
got Poſſeſſion of the State, which he 
claim'd in Right of his Wife, Bianca 
Maria, a natural Daughter of the laſt 
Duke, Ph:lippo Maria. In getting Poſ- 
ſeſſion of this Dutchy many Accidents 


concurr'd in his Favour ; and eſpecially 


that of having it in his Power to break 


his Word with thoſe who had join'd him, 


on his Promiſe of not attempting the 


Sovereignty. Franceſco, for a ſmall Sum 
of Money (as was reported) might have 
procur'd the Inveſtiture from the Em- 


peror Frederick ; but being confident, he 
was able to ſupport his Power, by the 


fame Means he had acquir'd it, he deſ- 
pis d that fort of Right, and left the 
Dukedom to his Son Galeazzo; to whom 
{ſucceeded this Gigvanni Galeazzo without 
Inveſtiture, 


Lonpovico 
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Lodowico 
Procures 
for him- 
ſelf the 


Inveſti- 


ture of 
the Dut- 
chy of 
Milan. 
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Lopovico now acting an unna- 
tural Part againſt his living Nephew, 
and an injurious one to the Mem 
of his deceas'd F ather and Brother, aſ- 
ſerted they had govern'd without a Title, 
and therefore the Dukedom was revolved 
to the Empire. Then, procuring for him- 
ſelf the Inveſtiture from Maximilian, 
ſtyl'd himſelf not Seventh, but Fourth 


Duke. However, he kept this a Secret 


till the Death of his Nephew. He was 


wont to ſay, in Imitation of Cyrus, the 


younger Brother of Artaxerxes, King of 
Perſia, that he preceded Galeazzo his 
Brother, not in Age, but as being born after 


his Father was Duke; and found, Means 


to obtain the Opinion of many Civilians 


in his Fayour. But what is ſtill more 


remarkable, this Reaſon, amongſt others, 


was given in the Imperial Diploma; and, 


under a ridiculous Notion of palliating 


| Lodovico's Ambition, by way of Clauſe 


it was added, That it was not the Cuſtom 


of the Holy Roman Empire, to grant In- 


veſtitures to any that were in Poſſeſſion 


of their Dominions, by any other than 


the Imperial Authority; and that Maxi- 
milan 
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milan had therefore rejected the Petition 2 D. 


Lodovico had made for the Inveſtiture o 
in Behalf of his Nephew; becauſe, with- 
out any previous Application to him, he 
had been acknowledg'd Duke by the 
uy of Milan. 


. Taz King of Naples was in Hopes, 
that this new Match would produce a 
Diſſention between Charles and Lodovice, 
imagining it could not be agreeable to 


the former, that the King of the Romans, 


his natural Enemy, ſhould be ſupply'd 
by the latter with ſo large a Sum of 
Money, and their Intereſt by this Af- 
finity united. He alſo expected, that Sforza 
would now boldly recede from the En- 
gagement he had enter'd into with Charles. 


| Lodovico was ſagacious enough to en- 


courage that King, and the reſt of the 
Talians, in theſe Notions, and at the 
fame Time maintain his Intereſt both 


with the King of the Romans and France. 


FrRDIXAN DO apply d to the Vene- 


lians, who, he had Reaſon to think, were 


not fond of having their Power eclipſed 


by 
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4. P. by the Arrival in Laly of fo potent a 


King: And the Spaniſh Sovereigns. pro- 


mis'd him large Succours, in caſe their 
Remonſtrances did not meet with Suc- 
ceſs in preventing this Invaſion, ; 


* 4 Tur King of France, on the other 
aceto 1 . 
ſent to the Hand, that he might remove all Diffi- 


Lala culties beyond the Mountains, ſent Perone 


Potentates 


di Baccio, a Perſon well verſed in the Con- 
cerns of [faly (where he had formerly 
been with Giovanni d Anjou) to notify 
to the Pope, Venetians, and Florenti nes, 
his Reſolution of paſſing the Alps, in 
order to recover the Kingdom of Naples, 
inviting them to join him. But he re- 
ceivd only general Anſwers; every one 
refuſing, as yet, to declare his Sentiments, 
as the War was not to be commenc'd 
till the Year following. 


Charls CHARLES requir'd of the Florentine 


—_—_ Ambaſſadors, who, by Ferdinando's Ap- 
rentines a probation, had been ſent to his Court, 


rn \ 4 to clear their Republic from the Imputa- 


Troops. tion of being partial to the Arragonians ; 
that he ſhould be promis'd a ſafe Paſſage 


and 


— 
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end Proviſions for his Army through J. P. 


1493 


their Dominions, on their paying for all! 


Neceſſaries; and that, as a Token of their 
Friendſhip, they ſhould accompany his 
Troops with a Hundred of their Men 


at Arms. | 


Tur vx remonſtrated how dangerous 


ſuch an Agreement might prove, before 


they could be ſupported by his Army; 
affirming, he might always be ſure of 
their City, from the natural Propen- 
ſion of the Forentines to his Nation: But 
Charles, with French Vivacity, gave them 


to underſtand, that if they did not im- 
mediately give a categorical Anſwer, he 
would inſtantly baniſh all the Florentine 
Merchants, who were numerous in France. 


IT was ſoon diſcovered that Lodovico 


was at the Bottom of theſe Counſels ; 
and was alſo the ſole Guide and Director 
of all that concerned the French Intereſt 


in Haly. 


6 PIERO DE MEDICI endeavoured to 
get Ferdinando's Conſent, that his Re- 
1 public 
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public might comply with theſe De- 


n ; which, he ſaid, in the Main, were 


inſignificant; and that he might find it 
more to his Purpoſe, to have Charles ima- 


.gine, by a feign'd Compliance, he could 
depend on him and his Republic: For 
that might, perhaps, enable them to be 


his Mediators to bring about ſome Com- 
tion. Next, he endeavour'd to make 


him ſenſible, how odious he ſhould be 
render'd to his Country, when, for the 


Refuſal of ſuch Trifles, the Florentine 
Merchants ſhould be baniſh'd France. 


He added, that for the common Good, 


which was the chief Ground of all Alli- 
ances, it was often neceſſary to bear with 


| ſome Inconveniences. 


Bur Fe 9 i ſenſible, hs 


. much his Reputation would be dimi- 


niſh'd, and his Safety endanger'd, in 
caſe the Florentines were to ſeparate them- 
ſelves from his Intereſt, would, by no 
Means, admit of theſe Reaſons ; and bit- 
terly complain'd, that Pjero's Steadineſs, 
on which he had repoſed his chief De- 


F er, ſhould fo — be ſhaken. 


PIE RO 
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PI Ro being determin'd, above all A. D. 
Things, not to diſoblige Ferdinando, con- ww 
trived ſeveral Excuſes to protract the An- 
ſiver, ſo immediately requir'd by the French 
King; and at laſt let him know, he 
would ſend new Ambaſladors with the 
final Determination of the Republic, 


At the latter End of this Year, the The Car- 
good Intelligence between the Pope and 8% , 
Ferdinando began viſibly to decline; either in Vinca 
becauſe Alexander, by raiſing Difficulties, _ ” 
expected to reap greater Advantages ; or, 
in order to bring under his Obedience 
the Cardinal of St. Piero in Vincola. 
This Cardinal was retir'd into the King- 
dom of Naples, and the Pope infiſted on 
his Return, offering, for a Pledge of his 
Security, the Faith of the ſacred Col- 
lege, and the Parole of the Yenetians. 
His Abſence created Alexander a great deal 
of Uneaſineſs, on Account of the Caftles 
of Oſia, Ronciglone, and Grotta Ferrata, 
all in the Neighbourhood of Rome, and 
in Vincola's Poſſeſſion. Beſides, he was 
a Man of great Authority, and had many 
Adherents in the Roman Court; was by 
Nature 
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4 D. Nature deſirous of Novelties ; obſtinate, 
495 and difficult to be diffuaded from any 


Reſolution once taken. 


FR DIN AN b 0 excuſed himſelf, by 
aſſuring the Pope, that he could not induce 
the Cardinal to comply; not being able 
to perſuade him, that any Security was 
equal to the Danger he apprehended. 
He then complained of his hard Fate, 


8 — — 1 T 


in being oblig'd to ſuſtain the Blame of [ 
other People's Faults. Thus he had been 0 
accus d of advancing Money to Virginio \ 
for the Purchaſe of the Caſtles, tho' it 0 
was through his Intereſt that Virginio 
had come to a Compoſition ; and he him- 
ſelf had advanced the Money, which 9 
was paid to his Holineſs on that Account. 8 
But theſe Excuſes were not admitted WW 
by the obſtinate Pontiff; who reproached 9 
him with Ingratitude, and threaten'd him ba 
with his Reſentment: This induced F. 
People to believe, that little Streſs was dc 
to * laid on their late Reconciliation. Fe 
m 
I x this Diſpoſition of Minds, and A 


Confuſion of AP] began the Year 
1494» 
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1494. ( according to the Roman Style:) * 


A Year moſt unfortunate for Taly! and, 
indeed, the firſt of many miſerable Years: 


For it pav'd the Way to innumerable and 


horrible Calamities ; which, by divers 
unforeſeen Accidents, have been ſpread 


over, and have been ſenſibly felt, in moſt 


Parts of Europe. 


Ix the . of this Year, Charles 
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Charles 


orders the 


more than ever averſe to any Compoſition, — 


= Am- 


order d the Neapolitan Ambaſſadors, as the baſtador 


Miniſters of an — to quit the Kin 87 to quit 


dom. | 


France. 


p + BOUT the ſame Time, Perdinando, Ferdinan- 


oppreſſed more with Grief than Age, or 


Sickneſs, was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with a Cold, 


which carry'd him off. He was a Prince 
celebrated for his Induſtry and Prudence ; 


which being . accompany'd with good 


Fortune, he preſerv'd himſelf in a King- 
dom, not long ſince acquir'd by his 


Father, in ſpite of many Difficulties he 


met with in the Beginning of his Reign. 
After which he 1 with greater 


1 Luſtre, 


* In 8 the Author s Country, the Year begins 
on Lady. Day. | 


do's OR 
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Puſtre, than, perhaps, any of his Prede- 
ceſſors. A good King, if he had con- 
tinu'd to rule with the ſame Conduct with 
which he began: But, in Proceſs of Time, 
when he found himfelf firmly eſtabliſh'a, 
either altering his way of thinking, or, 
like many other Princes, making a bad 


Uſe of his unlimited Authority; or, 


rather, diſcovering his ill Temper, till 


then very artfully conceal d, he became ſo 


tyrannical, that he acquir d the Appella- | 
tion of —— Cruel, and Inhuman. * 


Ir was kts thought, the Death 
of Ferdinando was a Loſs to the Common 
: Cauſe of Taly. For, beſides his unwearied 
Endeavours, in finding out Expedients to 


prevent the Paſſage of the French, Lods- 
dico would ſooner have been induc d to 


treat with him, than with his proud and 
paſſionate Son, who was not ſo likely as 
his Father to humble himſelf to him. 


When Aeon gave his Daughter in Mar- 


riage to Giovanni Galeazz0 Mera, on her 


An at t Milan, Lodrvico fell in Love, 


and 


Ferdinando, the 25th- of Jan. 1494 was 70 Years 


old. and had reigned 35 Years, 6 Months, and 25 
Days. Giovio. | 
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would have agreed, had it not been for 


Alfonſo, who with Scorn rejected his 


Offers; Which ſo much incenſed Lado- 
vico, that, according to a Report generally 
credited, he gave Gravanni Galeazzo a 
Potion, which render'd him impotent for 
ſome Months. Then marrying, he be- 


to contrive Means to make himſelf, 


and his Deſcendants, Dukes of Milan. 


Ir was likewiſe ſaid, that Ferdinand, 
who would ſuffer any Indignity. to avert 
the impending Danger, was determin'd, 
as ſoon as the Seaſon permitted, to go 
with his Gallies to Genoa, from thence to 
Milan, and there comply with every thing 
Lodovico ſhould require, and bring back 


his Grand-daughter ; in hopes this hum 


ble Submiſſion would mitigate and gain 
him ; it being well known,- how ardently 
Lodovico deſir d to be thought the ſole 
nt and Oracle of Laß. 


| 83 
and demanded her for himſelf. Ferdinando 4. P. 
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ALroNnso, at his firſt coming to hig 


the Crown, ſent four Ambaſſadors to the 


ſends Am- ; 
baſſadors 


Pope, whom he now ſuſpected to be to- to the 


TA. tally obe 
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4. P. tally in the French Intereſt ; for he had 
2 Lav lately created the Biſhop of St. Malo a 
Cardinal *; and, in Concert with Lodovico, 
taken Proſpero Colonna, and other Neæapoli- 
tan Barons, into his Pay. Yet the Offers 
made by the new King, who, at any 
Rate, thought it neceſſary to gain him, 
were ſuch, that nne could not with- 

— them. 


An Ati. AN Alliance 1 was then behebt con- 
| ance be- cluded between Alfonſo and the Pope, for 
; ow nat the Defence of their reſpective Dominions; 
Hie. engaging to aſſiſt each other with a cer- 
tain Number of Men. Alexander pro- 
miſed to give Afonſo the Inveſtiture of his 
Kingdom, with the ſame Diminution of 
the Tribute, which before had been 
granted only for Ferdinando's Life; to 
ſend an Apoſtolic Legate to crown him ; 
and create Lodovico, the Son of his na- 

tural Brother, Don Henrico, a Cardinal ; 
- who was afterwards call'd the Cardinal of 
Arragon. 
THE 
Coerio is of Opinion, that the Pope created the Biſhop 


of St. Mals a Cardinal, in hopes of preventing, thro* his 
Intereſt, the King's Expedition into Ja. 
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Tn x King, on his Part, was to pay 
the Pope immediately Thirty Thouſand 


Alfonfo 


Ducats; and provide, in the following engages to 
Manner, for his three Sons. To give 1 
Poſſeſſions in his Kingdom, to the value Pope's 


of Twelve Thouſand Ducats a Year, to OD. 


the Duke of Candia; on whom he ſhould 
alſo beſtow the firſt of the ſeven principal 
Offices that became vacant ; and, during 
his Hoelineſs's Life, he ſhould have a 
Regiment of Three Hundred Men at 
Arms; to be employ'd in the Service of 
either, as Occafion ſhould require: Don 
Gruffre, as a Pledge of the Pope's Sin- 
cerity, ſhould reſide at the King's Court ; 
and, beſides the Appointments agreed on 
at the former Convention, ſhould be made 
Prothonotary ; which is one of the ſeven 
great Employments : And for Cæſar Bor- 
g1a,whom he had lately created a Cardinal, 
he ſhould be endow'd with rich Beneficeg 
in his Kingdom. Alexander, in order to 
qualify Cæſar for the Purple, had, by falſe 
Witneſſes, prov'd him to be a legitimate 
Child of another Gentleman; Paſtards 

being excluded from that Dignity. 
83 VINCIN IO 
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„ ViIRG1N1o ORs1N1, who was preſent 
at this Congreſs, and had the King's Cre- 
dentials, engaged, that Afonſo ſhould 
_ affiſt his Holineſs in recovering the Caſtle 
of O/za, in caſe the Cardinal of St. Piero 
in Vincela ſhould refuſe to return to Rome, 
But the King refuſed to ratify this Article, 
affirming, it was without his Knowledge 
ſuch a Promiſe had been made. Alfonſo 
thought it very dangerous to have that 
Cardinal his Enemy ; for he had great 
Influence in Genoa; on which, at the 
Inſtigation of that Prelate, he deſign d to 
make an Attempt. Befides, he was afraid 
of carrying Matters too far, leaſt the Car- 
dinal ſhould appeal to a Council, and 
create more Broils: So he try'd all Means 
to reconcile him to the Pope ; but he 
would hearken to nothing, unleſs he re- 
turn'd to ** 


The Car-. Tu E Cardinal, on the other fide, Was 


= of as obſtinately determin'd not to truſt his. 
in Vincola Life, (as he us'd to expreſs himſelf ) in 


| —_— . the Hands of a Catalan; and therefore 
en Ma both Afonſo and Alexander 
For 
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For, after feigning to come into all that 4. O. 


was propos d, he departed ſuddenly one * We, 


Night on board a ſmall Veſſel from Oftra, 
(which Place he left well garriſon d) and 
after ſtaying a few Days at Savona, came 

to Avignon, where he was Legate : From 
thence he went to Lyons, to join the other 
Talian Malecontents, and was graciouſly 
receiv'd by Charles; who, in that Place, 
was making the neceſſary Preparations for 
the intended Expedition, which he gave 
out he would naue in Perſon. 


AL ros o, taught by Fear, could 


now diſſemble ; and af Lodovyco the 
ſame Offers his Father had done. Sforza 
craftily amus'd him with vain Hopes; and 
endeavour'd to perſuade him, that he was 
under a Neceſſity of acting cautiouſly in 
regard to France, leſt the War, defign'd 
againſt others, might fall on his own ' 
Dominions. He ſent, at the ſame Time, 
to the French Court, (but, as he pretended, 
at Charles's Requeſt) Galeazzo di San 
Severino, who had married his natural 
Daughter, to haſten the March, and to 
communicate the Particulars, with which 
c 
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£4 P. he thought it would be Pee to begin 
* Atze Expedition. i 


Four Am- BY his Advice, the King Ufpatch's 

yo wag four Ambaſſadors into Ttaly; Everard 

Chart, Obi gni, a Scotch-man ; the General of the 

into Yah. Kingdom; the Preſident of the Parliament 
of Provence; and Perone di Baccio, the 
ſame Perſon who had been there the Year 
before. They receiv'd the moſt of their 
Inſtructions from Lodovico ; which chiefly 
were intended to diſpoſe the Minds of the 
Talians, wherever they paſs'd, in the 
King's Favour. They were commiſſion'd 
to declare, that as a lineal Deſcendant of 
Charles I. he claim'd the Kingdom of 
Naples, and was comin g into [faly to get 
Poſſeſſion of his Right, (without Inten- 
tion to moleſt any other Potentate) which 
would enable him afterwards to turn his 
Arms againſt the Turks, in order to pro- 
pagate the Goſpel, and exalt the Fon 
Name, * 


Ar 
„ To this Day the Valiant in general exult whenever 

a Chriſtian Potentate declares War againſt the Tur4:: 
And it is cuſtomary for the Emperor and the Venetian: to 
ſend Ambaſſadors on _ Oecaſions, to collect Money 
| from 
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Ar Fbrence they repreſented, how A P. 
that City had been rebuilt by Charles the RS 
Great, and was always favour'd by the Theirpro- 
Kings of France ; and lately by the pre- z, 

ſent King's Father, Leis XI. in the un- 
juſt Wars raiſed againſt them by Pope 
Sixtus, Ferdinando, and his Son Alfonſo | 
That their Merchants had always been | 
encourag'd in France, and treated with as | 
much Regard as if they had been Natives, | 
and ſhould be more careſs'd at Naples, 
when the King was in Poſſeſſion of it: 
A Treatment they had never met with 
from the Arragoni ans, from whom they 
had received nothing but Injuries and 
Lofſes : They then perſuaded them to 
enter into an Alliance with France. But 
if, for any political Reaſons, they did not 
think proper to declare themſelves, that 
they would at leaſt agree to give a free 
Paſſage through their Territories to the 
French Army, on their "OR g for all 
Neceſſaries. 


IN 


from all the 7ta/ian Powers. I myſelf, on the taking 
of Belgrade by Charles VI. have ſeen as great Rejoicings 
at Horence, as if it had been an Acquiſition made by the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany. 
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— 2 In this wes they . with the 


Republic, but made uſe of other Argu- 
ments with Piero de Medici. They re- 
minded him of the many Favours and 


Honours conferr'd by Lewis XI. on his 


Father and F amily: How, in troubleſome 
Times, to give them Reputation, they 
had been permitted to quarter the Arms 


of France. That, on the contrary, Fer 


dinando, not ſatisfy d with the Trouble 
he had given the Florentines by his Arms, 
had —5 alſo concern d in the State-Plots, 
in which his Uncle Giuliano had been 
murder d, and his Father Lorenzo dange- 


NE wounded. 


The Pope Tz E n not obtaining a 
requeſted poſitive Anſwer at Florence, proceeded to 
the French. Rome; and laid before his Holineſs, how 
antient and modern Hiſtory was full of 
the Merits of the French Monarchs, and 
of the conſtant Regard the Royal Family 
of France had ever profeſſed for the Holy 
See; adducing, at the ſame Time, many 
Inſtances of the Contumacy and Diſobe- 
dience of the Arragonians : They then 
ft demanded 
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demanded the Inveſtiture of the Kingdom 2 D. 


of Naples for Charles, as his indubitable ( 
Right ; and made him many liberal Pro- 
miſes, if he would favour his Majeſty's 
Expedition; as he had all the Reaſon to 
expect, ſince it was undertaken oy his 
Holinels's e and Perſuaſion. 


E Pope's Auer was, That as 


ſucceſſively to the Houſe of Axragon, ſuer. 
(Alfonſo being expreſly nam'd in that of 

Ferdinando's) it was not -reaſonable to 
grant it to another, until it was judicially 
determin'd,, who had the beſt Claim - 


That what had been granted to Mifonſo 


would no ways affect Charles; becauſe 
this Clauſe, 40/thout Prejudice to any one's 
Right, was purpoſely inſerted in the Deed: 

That the Kingdom of Naples was a di- 
rect Dominion ef the Holy See; and he 
hoped the preſent King would imitate his 
Anceſtors, (who were ever the chief 


Defenders of the Church's Rights) and 


not aſſault it with open Violence, but 


proceed in a legal Manner, as moſt be- 
came the Dignity of his Perfon: And as 


he 


Alexan- 


the Inveſtiture had been given three times 1," An- 
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'IN this Manner they reaſon'd with the 
Republic, but made uſe of other Argu- 
ments with Piero de Medici. I hey re- 
minded him of the many Favours and 
Honours conferr'd by Lewis XI. on his 


Father and F amily: How, in troubleſome 


Times, to give them Reputation, they 


had been permitted to quarter the Arms 


of France. That, on the contrary, Fer- 
dinando, not ſatisfy d with the Trouble 
he had given the Florentines by his Arms, 
had = alſo concern d in the State-Plots, 
in | which his Uncle Giuliano had hen 
murder'd, and his F ather Lorenzo danger 


| wuly wounded. 


The Pope T H E eee not obtaining 


requeſted pofitive Anſwer at Florence, proceeded to 


2 Rome ; and laid before his Holineſs, how 


antient and modern Hiſtory was full of 
the Merits of the French Monarchs, and 
of the conſtant Regard the Royal Family 
of France had ever profeſſed for the Holy 


See; adducing, at the fame Time, many 


Inſtances of the Contumacy and Diſobe- 
dience of the Arragonians: They then 


demanded 


1 — "had n DENT OY 
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demanded the Inveſtiture of the Kingdom P. 


1494- 


of Naples for Charles, as his indubitable yay. 


Right ; and made him many liberal Pro- 


miſes, if he would favour his Majeſtys 
Expedition; as he had all the Reaſon to 


expect, fince it was undertaken — his 
Holineſs's n and F 


Tur Rupee Auteur was, That as 


Alexan- 


the Inveſtiture had been given three times 4s An- 
ſucceflively to the Houſe of A4rragon, ſwer. 


(Alfonſo being expreſſy nam'd in that of 
Ferdinando's) it was not reaſonable to 
grant it to another, until it was judicially 
_ determin'd,, who had the beſt Claim: 
That what had been granted to Afonſo 
would no ways, affect Charles; becauſe 
this Clauſe, 4o:thout Prejudice to any one's 
Right, was purpoſely inſerted in the Deed: 
That the Kingdom of Naples was a di- 


rect Dominion of the Holy See; and he 


hoped the preſent King would imitate his 
Anceſtors, (who were ever the chief 
Defenders of the 'Church's Rights) and 
not affault it with open Violence, but 


proceed in a legal Manner, as moſt be- 
came the Dignity of his Perfon : And as 


he 


592 


4. D. he himſelf was the Supreme Lord of 
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0 the Fief, and ſole Judge of the Cauſe, 


he might depend upon having Juſtice 


done him: That this was all a Moſt 


Chriſtian King ought to require from a 


Roman Pontiff, whoſe Province it was 
to appeaſe and extinguiſh Animoſities, 


not to foment Wars between Chriſtian 


Princes. He then expatiated on the 


Difficulties and Dangers that would at- 
tend his joining his Majeſty, by reaſon 
of the Vicinity of his Territories to thoſe 
of Alfonſo and the Florentines ; as the laſt 


would be ſeconded by all Tuſcany, and 
the Dependance the King of Naples had 


on his Barons was very great, ſome 


of whoſe Principalities extended to the 


Gates of Rome. But he artfully drop- 


ped Expreſſions, which might create 


The 
rent 1 Ae 


deſirous of 


contenting with the King of France; namely, for the 


Profits they made by their Commerce; 
from 


France. 


ſome Hope, tho' he was in himſelf fully 
determin d not to quit his Alliance with 
Afonſo 


- THE common People of F. hrence were, 
for ſeveral Reaſons, defirous not to break 
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rebuilt by Charlemain, after it had been © 


for the Affection they bore the Anjouin's, 
whoſe Kings had always efpous'd the 
Faction of the Guei; and for the Re- 
membrance of the Invaſions, which A- 


fonſo firſt, and then Ferdinands, in 1 Ln had iP 


ann of their Country. 


were moved by political Reaſons : They 


| thought it very imprudent to involve the 


State in a dangerous War, for their 
Neighbour's Quarrels, by oppoſing fo 
powerful an Army, headed by their 
King 
the Aſſiſtance of the State of Milan; 
they conſider'd alſo that the Yenetians,if they 


did not approve, at leaſt they had not 


enn — this m—_ 


To confiqui Fre . he had 


the Authority of Cofimo de Medici, deemd 


one of the wiſeſt Men of his Age ; who, in 


the Differences between Giovanni d An- 


jou and Ferdinando, (though the latter 
| was 


8 UT the better and more grudam dort 


in Perſon, who enter'd Tay with 


_ 
From @ falſe Notion of their City's s being 4: D. 


4- 
deſtroy d by Totti/a, King of the Goths; 
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4. B. was ſupported by the Pope, and Duke of 

— Milan) had always counſell'd their Re- 

public not to oppoſe Giovanni: They 

alſo call d to Mind Lorenzo, Father of 

Piero, who at every Report of the Re- 

turn of the Anjcuins was always of the 

ſame Opinion as Cofimo ; and, terrify'd at 

the 2 of the French, after they were 

become Maſters of Britanny, uſed to ſay, 

that he foreſaw great Calamities threat- 

ning Lah, whenever the Kings of France 
became ſenſible of their Strength. 


5 Bor Piero, actuated more by A ne 
than Prudence, thinking this mighty Storm 
would blow over, willingly liſten d to the 
Perſuaſions of ſome of his Miniſters, who 
were ſuſpected to have been corrupted by 
Alfonſo, and abſolutely refuſed to give any 
Cauſe of Uneaſineſs to the King of Na- 
ples: And his Power was ſo great in 
Fhrence, that all were oblig'd to fi * 
to his Will. 


Ti HAVE it from good Autherity that 

| Piers, not content with the Power his 
Father had exercis d in the Republic, tho 

| ſuch, 
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ſuch that he had the Nomination of all the 4 Way 
Magiſtrates, and nothing of Moment could, 5% SAI 


be tranſacted without his Approbation, 
yet aſpired to the abſolute Sovereignty, 


and intended to take upon him the Title | 


of Prince; little imagining that ſo rich 

and powerful a City, which had been 
for ſo many Ages free, (where the better 
Sort of Citizens were accuſtom'd to be 
Partakers of the Government, and had 
more the Appearance of Independents, 
than Subjects) would ſubmit to ſueh an 
Alteration, without a vigorous Reſiſtance. 
Tt is probable, that Piero, deſpairing to 
accompliſh his Ends, without fome pow- 
erful Aſſiſtance, in order to ſupport his 
intended Uſurpation, had enter d into 


ſo ſtrict an Alliance with the Arrago- 


gomans; with whom he was determin' d 


eith er to ſtand or fall. 


French Ambaſſadors to Florence, 


Medici, both rich Citizens, and nearly 
related to Piero) with whom they were 


diſguſted on ſome trifling Account, thro” | 


"T0 


A 11715 before the Return of the a plot a- 


Was gainſt Pi- 
it erode Me- 


diſcover'd, that Loremzw and Giovanni de cl 
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4. D. the Means of Camo Rucellai, a was 
—— his Couſin-german; were treating with 
Lodovico Sforza, and the King of France, 
about Meaſures proper to be taken to 
humble Piero. All the Puniſhment they 
receiv d from the Magiſtrate, was, a 
Confinement to their Country Houſes : 
Tho' it was with great Difficulty Piero 
was prevail'd on not. to inflict upon 
them the Rigour of the Law; but by 
this Accident, being more than ever con- 
vinc'd that Lodovico Sforza, was bent on 
is Deſtruction; he judg d it more ne- 
ceſſary to perſevere in the Meaſures 8 
bad taken. | 


| The An... THE 8 of the Republie was 
Fleron we then given to the French Ambaſſadors, © 
tines to couch'd in reſpectful Terms, but no 


22 ways anſwerable to their Expectations. 
dos. On one Hand, they ſet forth the natural 
Attachment of the Plorentines, to the 
Royal Houſe of France; together with 
_ their earneſt Deſire to ſatisfy ſo glorious a 
| Kang: On the other, the Impediments 
tthhat lay in their Way, alledging that no- 
1 Wang could be more . of a 
| Prince, | 
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Prince, . or a Republic, than a Breach of 4. D. 
Faith; which would be the Caſe, were a 


they to agree to his Requeſt: For an Al- 
liance they had contracted, by the Autho- 
rity of Lewis his Father, with Ferdinando, 
was not yet expir d; it being expreſly 
mention d, that it ſhould continue, after 
Ferdinands's\ Death, with Alfonſo: And 
by one. of the Articles, they were oblig d 
to defend the Kingdom of Naples, and to 
refuſe a Paſſage to any Power whatſoever, 
that offered to invade it: That they were 
extremely ſorry to give his Majeſty a De- 
nial; but hop'd, that in his Wiſdom and 

Juſtice, he would regard their good Diſ- 
- poſition, and attribute their Refuſal to 


8 Motives. „ß ͤ ͤ an 
TAE Kin g was hi ghiy pr 3 at 
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The Flas 


this Anſwer, and immediately ordered rentine 


their Ambafladors to quit his Kingdom : 


Ambaſlia- 
dors 


or- 


5 And, at the Inſtigation of Lodovice,. hederd to 
alſo baniſhed from Lyons the Florentine dr, 


Merchants, that is to ſay, thoſe only who 
belonged to the Bank of Piero, that the 
Sov * be ſenſible, he * 
HAH 
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4.D. himſelf injur'd folely by him, and not 
— Her bf the City of Florence. * 


x N this Manner, moſt of he Hakan 
Potentates were divided, ſome in Favour 
of, ſome in Oppoſition to France: But 

the Venetians, notwithſtanding the preſ- 
fing Inftances from both Kings, were 
determin'd to remain only Spectators, 
and obſerve a ſtrict Neutrality ; either be- 
cauſe. they did not diſlike to ſee Diſturb- 
ances in Faly, in hopes that a long War 
might give them Opportunities of ex- 
tending their Dominions; or being fo 
powerful, they thought themſelves in no 
fort of Danger of falling a prey to the 
Conqueror; and that it was therefore i im- 
prudent, without evident ps , to 
make other Peoples quarrels their own. 


The Fu- Tur King of France, both in the 


rentine 


A mban. Year preceeding, and at this Juncture, 


dors or- had ſent Ambaſſadors, to lay before them 
—4 to the perfect Harmony and Friendfhip, that 


France. had always —— bet tWeen France and 
| their 


: *The Medici Family got an immenſe Wealth by Trade, 
and were by much the greateſt Bankers in thoſe Days. 
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of both States to oblige each © 
all Occaſions: Now the King, deſirous 
to ſtrengthen this Diſpoſition, entreated 
that moſt wiſe Senate to aſſiſt him in 

his Expedition to Naples with their Coun- 
ſel and Favour. To which they prudent- 


ly and briefly replyd; That his Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty was ſo wiſe himſelf, and 
abounded with ſuch able Counſellors, 
that it would be Preſumption in any 


one to adviſe him; adding, that out of 


the great Regard they had for his Per- 
ſon, they ſhould rejoice at any good 
Fortune that attended him, but were 
extremely ſorry, they could not with 


Deeds teſtify the Willingneſs of their 
Hearts, by reaſon of the continual Alarms 


they lay under of being attack d by the 


Turk, who wanted neither Will nor Op- 
portunity to moleſt them: The Govern- 
ment, therefore, was under a perpetual 


N eceſſity of keeping Garriſons in ſo 


many Iſlands, and Maritime Coaſts, which 
border d on the Ottoman Empire; and 
that was attended with ſo vaſt an Ex- 

H 2 pence, 


their Republic, and the mutual Readineſs - 4. b. 
m—_— 7 


\ 
p 
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4. P. pence, they could not, in Prudence, en- 
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uangle themſelves in other Wars. 
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AM1DsT theſe ineffectual Sollicita- 


tions, great Preparations ' were making 
by the French in all Parts, both by Sea 


and Land. Genoa was govern'd by Lo- 
dovico, who favour'd the Adorni's, and 
Giovanni Luigi Fięſebi, who were at the 


Head of the moſt powerful Faction in 


that City. Charles ſent thither Peter 


a Urfe, his Grand Equerry, with Orders to 


equip, in that Port, a powerful Fleet of 


Ships and Gallies. - At the ſame Time 


| ſeveral other Veſſels were arming at 


Marſeilles and Villa Franca, which made 
People judge he intended to attack 


| Naples by Sea, as formerly Giovanni, the 
Son of Renato, had done, 


Many wiſe People in France ſtill 
believ'd the Expedition would not take 


Place; grounding their Opinion on the 
King's weak Capacity, the Ignorance of 
his Counſellors, and the Want of Money. 


But Charles's Ardour could not be con- 


troul d. At the Perſuaſion of ſome about 


him, 


it 
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him, he had already ſtyl d himſelf King 4 D. 


of Jeruſalem, and the two Sicilies, Titles 
of the Neapolitan Kings; was intent on 
levying all the Men and Money he could 
procure, and conferr'd conſtantly with 
 Galeazz0 di San Severino, who was privy 
to all Lodovico's Secrets, 


n on the other Hand, did Alfenſore- 
not neglect his Preparations, and reſolv- calls his 
ing to be no longer, cajoled by Lodovicb's from Mi. 


fair Promiſes, thought it more expedi- lan. 
ent to terrify and moleſt, than loſe Time 
to gain or mollify him: He therefore 
ordered the Milaneſe Miniſter to quit 
Naples; recall d his own from Milan, 
and put under Sequeſtration the Re- 
venues of the Dutchy of Bari, which 
had been aſſign'd to Lodovico ſeveral 
Years ſince by Ferdinando; and not ſa- 
tisfy'd with theſe, rather Indications of 
Enmity, than real Hoſtilities, he deter- 
mined to be the firſt in acting offenſive- 


ly. 


Hz was ſenſible of what mates 
Ml would be to his Cauſe, to have the Fa- 
| Hz vour 
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your of the City of Genoa; as from thence 
the * wight be cakily + moleſted, 


—* of a Port, that ky fo convenient 


for attacking Naples by Sea; He there- 


fore treated with Cardinal Paolo Fregoſo, 
who had been Doge, and had ſeveral of 


his Family attach'd to his Intereſt, with 


Otjetto Fieſcti; both Heads of ſtrong 
Parties, and alſo with ſome of the diſcon- 


tented Alorni s. Theſe were all Fugi- 


tives, on ſome Account or other; and 
Alfonſo was determin'd to reſtore them 
with a powerful Fleet ; being often heard 


to ſay, Fee Diverſions and Preventions, 


were the beſt Means to overcome an 


Enemy. 


Hx alſo deũgn d to go himſelf, at the 
Head of a numerous Army, into Romag- 


na, and from thence to Parma; where, 


by ſetting up the Standard of Giovanni 
Galeazzo Sforza, he hop'd moſt of the 
Milaneſe would reſort to him. By this 
March, he truſted he ſhould at leaſt pre- 


vent the Enemy from beginning the 


War in his own * 3 "NF thought it 
very 
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very material, that the French ſhould be 4: 22 
overtaken by the Winter in Lombardy, wo 
from whence they could not move for 
ſome Months, for Want of Herbage; it 
having hitherto been the Cuſtom, in the 
Wars 75 Hal, that the Armies, on that 
Account, never took the Field, till the 
latter End of April: This Conduct, he 
imagin d, would oblige the French to re- 
main in the Country of their Ally, till 
Spring; all which Time gain'd, he hop'd 
ſomething in the . "might turn out 
for his Intereſt, | 
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He alſo ſent Ambaſſadors to the Grand 4jww/- 
Signior, to implore his Aid, and join applies to 


Bajazet 


him, as in a cammon Danger ; ; aſſuring for Aſſiſt· 
him, if the French conquer'd his King- _ 
dom, they would ſoon afterwards, as 

they themſelves publickly aſſerted, paſs 

into Greece: This was a Danger, he 

knew Bajazet would not deſpiſe; being 

fully ſenſible of the Terror and Deſola- 

tion, that, in former Vears, was brought 
amongſt them by the French, in the 

Time of che e | 


w;,. * 


: J 
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— by inveſt Ola; ; who, with the Aſſiſtance of 
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Taz Pope, not to loſe Time, ſent 
Nicolo Orfini, Count of Pittiglano, to 


| thePope, Alfonſo, both by Sea and Land, got im- 


mediate Poſſeſſion of the Town, and 
began to batter the Caſtle: The Go- 
vernor, by the Interpoſition of Fabritio 
Colonna, and Giovanni della Rovere, Pre- 
fect of Rome (who was Brother ta the 
Cardinal of St. Piero in Vincola) after a 
few Days Siege, ſurrender'd upon Con- 


dition the Pope ſhould not moleſt with 


Arms, or Cenſures, either of the Bro- 


thers, unleſs they gave freſh Cauſe ; and 


that Greta Ferrata, that was left in the 


Hands of Fabritio, ſhould continue in 
his Poſſeſſion, on his payin 8 * Thou- 


ſand Ducats, 


Taz Cardinal of St. Di. Vincola, in 


his Way to France, had acquainted Lodovi- 


£0, with the Ne gotiations Alfonſo wag carry- 
ing on with the Fugitive Genoefe, and had 


made that Enterprize appear ſo dangerous 


to the King, that he ordered inſtantly 
Two Thouſand Swiſs 1 into Genoa, and ſent 
Three 
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Three Hundred Lances, to be com- A. P. 
manded by Obigni (who was then N Pf 
Milan) with Orders to remain there for 

the Safety of Lombardy, or proceed for- 
wards, as Occaſion - ſhould offer. To 
theſe were to be join'd, at the King's 
Expence, Five Hundred new. levied Ha- 

lian Men at Arms, under Pico, Count of 

the Mirandola, Giovanni Franceſco San 
Severino, Count of Gaiazzo, and Nidolſo 
Gonzaga; and Five Hundred more at 

the Charge of Lodovico; who, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſtill endeavour'd to make A- 


fonſo and Piero believe, that Nothing in 
Reality was intended againſt the Peace 
of Taly, which he would ſoon make 
n 5 © 2 4 


Wu any Thing is ſtrongly affirm d, 
altho' there appears great Reaſon to be- 
lieve the contrary, yet one cannot help 
being a little doubtful : Loabvico's Aſſer- 
tions were not rely d on, yet they retarded 

the Execution of what had been reſolv'd. 
Both the Pope and Piero would readily 
have joined in making an Attempt on 
Genoa ; but they knew, that would create 
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4. D. an immediate Rupture with Lodhvico. 


hint 


The Pope being requeſted by Alfonſo 
to ſend him his Gallies, and to unite his 
Forces with his in Romagna, agreed to 
the latter ; but on Condition, they ſhould 
not march farther ; and refus'd the Gallies 


for fear . Lane N 


THE hrentines.. were ne re- 


queſted to admit and refreſh Atfonſo's 
Fleet in Livorno: But for the ſame 
, Reaſon, as well as becauſe they had 
already made Excuſes for not aſſiſting 


the King of France, on Account of their 


Alliance with the Arragonians, till Ne- 
ceſſity oblig d them, they did not care to 


take wed further Steps. 


ALronso, now rightly zjudgzung he 
had no farther Meaſures to keep, ſent out 
his Fleet under Admiral Don Pedertgo ; 


and put himſelf at the Head of his Army 


in Abruzzo, with a Deſign to paſs into 


Romagna: But before he proceeded, he 
thought it neceſſary to have a Parley | 


with the Pope, in order to concert pro- 
per Meaſures for their common Safety. 
| | . 
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ON the 13th of Jul, at 
Defire, they met at Vico-Varo, a Town 


belonging to Virginio Orſini; where I _— 
Alexander inſiſted, that the King ſhould / meet at 
not advance farther himſelf, but re- 2 
main on his own Frontiers in Abruzzo, 
with a ſufficient Force to protect his own, 
and the Eccleſiaſtical State, Afonſos Army, 
as he ſaid, conſiſted of near a Hundred 
| Squadrons of Men at Arms, computing 
Twenty Men to each Squadron; above 
Three Thouſand Archers, beſides the 
Light-Horſe: That Virginio ſhould re- 
main in the Territories about Rome, to 
watch the Colonneſe; and there ſhould be 
plac d in Rome Two Hundred of the 
Pope's Men at Arms, and Part of the 
King g's Light-Horſe: That Ferdinands, 
Duke of Calabria, * a young Prince of 
great Expectation, ſhould. go into Ro- 
magna with Seventy Squadrons, the beſt 
Part of the Cavalry, and moſt of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Forces: But theſe laft had 


Orders N to act on the defenſive. 
GT OVANNI | 


* Duke of Calabria is the Title given to the eldeſt 
Sons of the Kings of Naples, . 
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4. D. 4 Jacopo TRIVVULZI, 
1494. 
aw General of the Arragonian Forces, and 


* 


Count Pittiglano, who had quitted the 


Pope's, and enter d into the King's Ser- 
vice, both Officers of Experience and 


Renown, were appointed to accompany 


the Duke, and reſtrain his Ardour. It 
was thought that the Duke's Preſence, if 
the Army advanced into Lombardy, would 


be very ſerviceable to the Cauſe, as he was 
doubly related to Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke 


of Milan, who had married his Siſter ; 


and the Duke of Calabria's Mother, Hyp- 
folita, was Siſter to Galeazz0's Father. 


Bu v one of the principal Concerns at 
this Meeting was, how to guard them- 
ſelves againſt the Colonneſe; who, they 


had Reaſon to think, were plotting againſt 
them. Proſpero and Fabritio had been 


in the Service of Ferdinando, from whom 
they had obtained Principalities, and ho- 


nourable Privileges. After Ferdinando s 


Death, notwithſtanding the many Pro- 
miſes Proſpero had made Alfonſo, to con- 
tinue in his Army, through the Means of 
Cardinal Aſcanio, had engaged hath 
| bot 
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both to the Pope, and Duke of Milan; 4. D. 
and now could not be prevaild on to we 4 
throw* up Lodovico's Commiſſion, and 

remain ſolely in the Pope's Pay. And 
Tabritio, who continu'd in Alfonſo's Army, 
on Account of theſe Diſputes, refuſed to 
accompany the Duke of Calabria into 
Romagna, until Alexander and Alfonſo were 
reconcil'd to Proſpero, and gave proper 
Security that none of the Colonna Family 
ſhould be moleſted in their Poſſeſſions 


THE y colour'd their Difficulties with 
theſe Reaſons; but were, in Reality, 
influenc'd by Cardinal Aſcanio: Who, 
jealous of the Pope's Reſentment, on 
 Lodovico's Account, had retir'd inte their 
Territories; and given them Hopes of 
greater Emoluments in the French Ser- 
vice; which, together with the Diſcon- 
tent they conceived at the ſuperior Con- 
fidence Alfonſo repoſed in Virginio Orſini, 
who was at the Head of their oppoſite 
Faction, induced them to contract privately 
with the King of France. The better 
to conceal theſe Meaſures, they continu'd 
to treat with the Pope and Afonſo, but 
always 
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4 * always raiſed new Difficulties to avoid 
— , to any Agreement. : 


T; HE Pope' 8 way of Gai and 
DAjfonſo's, on this Occaſion, was different. 


Alexander was glad of the Opportunity 
to ſeize on their Caſtles; and the King 
did not chuſe to have recourſe to Arms, 
but as the laſt Remedy. But he durſt not 
preſume to thwart the Pontiff's Ambition: 


So be agreed, at laſt, that if Proſpero and 


| Fabritio did not, in a few Days, accede to 


their Terms, to oblige them by Force. 
This Interview laſted for three Days, when 
they paſted with mutual Satisfaction. 


Hen, TRE Expedition of Don Mae a to 


Ver by the Genoa, gave Beginning to the Halian War. 


| ſending a This Commander had the beſt F leet, and 


Fleet 2- the beſt provided, that for a long Courſe 


| KS of Years had failed on. the Tuſcan Seas. 


It conſiſted of Thirty-five light Gallies,. 
Eighteen Ships, and a great Number of 


ſmall Veſſels ; was furniſh'd with a large 
Quantity of Artillery, and had on Board 


Three Thouſand Men for the Land- 


„ 5 | Service; 


. 
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Service ; amongſt whom were bes F dee 44 


Nobles of Genoa. 


Hopes of Succeſs. But the Delay in ſet- 


ting out, occafion'd partly by the Artifi- 


ces of Lodovico, and partly by their 
loitering in the Ports of Siena, in hopes 


of enliſting Five Thouſand Men, toge- 
ther with other Difficulties, that com- 


monly occur in putting in Motion ſuch 


1494: 


great Bodies, render d ineffectual, what 


if attempted a Month ſooner might have 


eaſily ſucceeded. Theſe Delays gave Time 


to the French to throw into Genoa Two 


Thouſand Si, under the Command 


of the Baille of Dijon, to arm all the 
Veſſels in that Port, and to ſend ſeveral 
others from their own Coaſt. 


Lopovico alſo, ſparing no Expence, 


| ſent Troops thither under the Command 


of Gaſparo di San Severino, ſurnam'd it 


Fracaſſa, together with his Brother Au- 
zonmaria; and with Preſents, Places, and 


Promiſes, he confirm'd in his Intereſt 
Giovan. Luigi F b many of the Fa- 


mily 
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15 ay mily of the Adorni, and ſeveral of the: 

8 leading Men, who had an Influence over 

the Populace; and found Means to aſ- 
ſemble, from Genoa and the Rivieras, 
ſeveral Abettors of the F ugitives. 


TheDuke TAE Gage Day he. 1 Fleet 
er eg in came in Sight of Genoa, the Duke of 
Se. Orkans made his Entry into that City, 

ſent thither by the King of France. 
His Arrival added — to the 
Cauſe, and Courage to the Citizens. He 
firſt had a Conference with Lodovico at 
Alexandria, who paid him great Honours, 
and treated him as his Equal; little ima- 
gining how ſoon his Dominions would 
be ſubjected to his Power, and his Life 


to his . 


Ahne FEDERIGO, Edin Genoa ſo well pre- 
— 7 pared, and ſeeing no Hopes of a Tumult, 
at Genoa. as had been expected, called a Council, 
wherein, after ſome Debate concerning 
which of the Rivieras they ſhould make 
for, at the Deſire of Objeito, that of the 
Levant was preferred, where he expected 


to find many F riends : So they fail'd to 
Porto | 
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Porto Venere, but found the Genoeſe had 4. D. 
ſent thither Four Hundred Soldiers, and CA . 
that Giovanni Luigi Fieſchi was come from | 

_ Spezie, and with his Authority kept the 
Inhabitants ſteady to the Republic : So, 
after ſeveral unſucceſsful Aſſaults, they 
went off, and retir'd to Livorno, to re- 
freſh and recruit: For all the Coaſt of 
Genoa was ſo well guarded, that it would 
be in vain to attempt any further En- 
terprize without a greater Force. 


Dox a was here inform d, 
that the French Fleet, which was ſupe- 
rior to his in Ships, but inferior in the 
Number of Gallies, was ſetting out from 
the Port of Genoa: He, therefore, ſent 
all his Ships to Naples, retaining only 
the Gallies; which, he thought, might 
ſave themſelves with greater Eaſe, if they 
were attack d by the whole Fleet; nei- 
ther did he deſpair of coming off vic- 
torious, if either by the Direction of 
their Commander, or by ſome Accident, 
the Enemies Gallies ſhould be ſeparatod 
from their Ships. 


6 Tune 


Duke of 
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4. D. B 2640 NS 
ux Duke of Calabria was all this 
: while marching into Romagna, but could 


Geri not well proceed into Lombardy, without 


in Aal ſecuring to his Intereſt the Cities of Bo- 


ds. togna, Imola, and Forli. As for Ceſena, 
it was ſubject to the Pope, and Faenza 
belong d to young Aftorre Manfredi, 
who was directed intirely by the Floren- 
tines, and conſequently thoſe Towns 


would ſupply the Arragonian Army with 
all Conveniencies. Imola and Forli were 


govern d with the Title of Vicar of the 
Church by Ottaviano Riario, who was 
under the Tutelage of his Mother Ca- 
terina Sforza, with whom the Pope and 
Alfonſo had been long treating, and pro- 
mis'd to take that State under their 


Protection, if Oitaviauo would enliſt 


himſelf in their Service: But Caterina 
protracted the Treaty, in order to pro- 
cure better Terms, and alſo refuſed to 
endanger her Son's Dominions, unleſs 


the Florentines would act in Concert with 


them, which they declin'd, for Fear of 
giving freſh Cauſe of Diſcontent to the 
King of France, who was already ſo 

much 
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much incens'd againſt them. This put 4. P. 
the Treaty to a Stand on all Sides : For CAR) 
neither Alexander nor Alfonſo cared to 
engage in new expenſive Appointments 
by themſelves. 


A CoNnFERENCE, which Ferdinandb, in 
his Way to Romagna, had with Piero at 
Borgo San Sepulcro, remov'd all theſe 
Difficulties : For the Duke, at once, in 
his Father's Name, made him a Tender 
of himſelf, and his whole Army, to be 
employ'd as he pleas'd, either in the De- 
fence of Plorence or Faenza, or againſt 
Siena. Piero, elated with theſe Offers, 
return'd to Florence, and tho' difluaded 
by the wiſeſt of his Countrymen, to 
pleaſe Ferdinando, gave the Republic's 
Conſent for Ottaviano to enter the Al- 
lies Service, who were, in common, to 
defray the Expence, and take his Towns 
under their Protection. e 
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BoLoGNA was arbitrarily govern d Balogna j 
by Giovanni Bentivogli, who receiving = 
a Promiſe from the Pope, with the 
Guarantee of Alfonſo and Piero, that his 

12 Son 
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4. P. Son Antonio Galeaz o, the Prothonotary, 

AL ſhould be created a Cardinal, agreed to 

ſerve the Allies in the ſame Manner. 


AL L this gave great Repate to Fer- 
dinando's Army, and would have given 
a much greater, had he been ſollicitous 
enough in getting into Romagna: But 
by the Delay of the Arragonians, and 
the Care of Lodovico, Obigni, and Count 
Gajazzo, finding no Oppoſition in the Bolog- 
neſe, with incredible Celerity got with 
Part of the Army to the Territory of 
Imola, by the Time Ferdinando was ar- 
rivd atCeſena; ſo that all Hopes of get- 
ting into Lombardy being fruſtrated, the 
Duke found himſelf neceſſitated to be- 
gin the War in Romagna, where the 
French and Milaneſe Forces were abun- 
dantly ſupply'd from that little part of 
the Dukedom of Ferrara, which lies 
contiguous to the Po : The Cities of Cer- 
via and Ravenna, which were under the 
Venetians, obſerved a ſtrict Neutrality. 
—_—_ PIE RO not in the leaſt difmay'd at 
clares a· the Diſappointment Afonſo had met with 


gainſt 
France. at 
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at Genoa, and the Impediments that pre- 4. fl. 
vented the March into Lombardy, by CREE 
a ſecret Convention, unknown to his 
Republic, engag'd with Afonſo and Alex- 
ander to act againſt the French. In con- 
ſequence of which, at firſt he content- 
ed himſelf with only giving Orders, that 
the Neapolitan Fleet ſhould be permit- 
ted to anchor, and take in Proviſions 

at Livorno, and recruit in any Port of 

the Florentine State: But ſoon exceed- 

ing all Bounds of Moderation, he 
caus'd Annibale Bentivogh, who was in 

the Florentine Service, and Aforre Man- 

fredi, to join Ferdinands's Army with 

their Regiments at Forli, whither he 

alſo ſent a Reinforcement of a Thou- 

ſand Men, and ſome of Artillery. 
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TF Pope continued in the ſame 
- Diſpoſition. By a Brief, he had before 
entreated Charles not to proceed with 

Arms, but in a judicial Way: And now, 

by another Brief, he threaten'd him with 

Cenſures, if he paſſed into Italy: And, 

by means of the Biſhop of Caglari, his 

Nuntio at Venice, uſed all his Endea- 

8 13 vours, 


0 
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4. D. vours, in Concert with the Neapolitan | 
3 694 iniſter, and that of the Plorentines, 


who acted ſomewhat more cautiouſly, 
to engage that Senate into an Alliance a- 
gainſt France, or at leaſt to declare plain- 
ly to Lodovico, that they were highly 


diſatisfy'd with the Meaſures he had 


taken. 


Bur the Doge was commiſſion'd to 
anſwer, that it was not the Part of a 
wife Prince to draw a War into his 
own Dominions, to fave thoſe of his 
Neighbours ; and, accordingly, they acted 


in a Manner, that neither Party *** 


have Reaſon to take Offence. 


Taz King of Spain, being preſs'd by 
the Pope and Alfonſo, promis'd to ſend 
a Fleet, with a great Number of Troops 
into Sicily, who were after to land in 
the Kingdom of Naples for it's Defence, 
if it prov'd neceſſary. And becauſe the 
King complain'd of Want of Money, 
to haſten the Expedition, Afonſo ſent 
him a large Sum, and Alexander gave him 


Leave to employ, for this Purpoſe, the 


_7 
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Money he had been permitted to gather 4 P. 


for = Cruſade, which was never known | 
to be made Uſe of, but againſt the In- 
fidels, who, indeed, had little Cauſe to fear 
at preſent : For Alfonſo had before diſ- 


patch'd ſeveral Meſſengers to Conftants-. 


nople, and ſent now Camillo Pandone, who, 
by the Pope's Orders, was privately ac- 
company'd by Giorgio Bucciardo, a Ge- 
noeſe, a Perſon who had formerly been 
employ'd on ſuch an Errand by Pope 


Innocent, 


BA JAZ ET received them moſt graciouſ- 
ly, and ſoon diſpatch'd them, promiſing 


powerful Aſſiſtance, which he after- 


wards confirmed by an Ambaſſador he 
ſent on purpoſe to Naples : But his Pro- 
miſes were never perform'd, either be- 
cauſe the Diſtance was ſo great, or that 
he could not bring himſelf to repoſe 
any Confidence in Chriſtians. 


Arroxso and Piero, finding that 
neither by Land or Sea they had hitherto 
met with any Succeſs againſt Lodhvico, 
reſolved to try if they could deceive him 

4: by 
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2 9 by Artifice: But their Stratagems miſcar- 
Ao ried as well as their Force. 


Ix was a general Opinion, that Lodo- 
vico, in his Heart, in regard to his own 

_ Safety, could not be deſirous that Charles 
ſhould conquer Naples: And it was 
thought, when he had brought him as 
far as Tuſcany, and got himſelf acknow- 
ledg'd Duke of Milan, he would then 
interpoſe, and perſuade the King to re- 
turn into France, on Alfonſo's paying him 

a large Yearly Tribute, and procuring, 

perhaps for himſelf, from the Florentines, 
that Part of the Lunegiana they poſleſſed 
near his Dominions. 


IN this Manner he would humble the 
Plorentines, diminiſh the Strength and 
Authority of the King of Naples, and 

ſecure himſelf in the Sovereignty of the 
Milanęſe, without running thoſe Riſques 
he had Reaſon to fear from a conquering 
French Army. 


H hoped, that as Winter Was ap- 
promking, the King might meet with ſuch 
Difficulties 
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Difficulties as would retard his March, ſo 4 D. 
as not be able to proceed any farther —— 
than Florence till Spring: And as he was 
apprized of the impatient Temper of the 
French, the Want of Money, and the 
Diſlike of many of the Courtiers to this 
Expedition, he hoped, in the mean Time, 
an Accommodation might be effected. 
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BU whatever were Lodovico's firſt 
Deſigns, certain it is, that he now, by 
Means of his Miniſter in Florence, tam- 
pered with Piero, and encourag'd him to 
perſiſt in his Alliance with Alfonſo, aſſuring. 
him, he would then diſſuade the King of 
France from coming into Taly : Or, if 
he came, he had ſufficient Intereſt to pre- 
vail on him to return, withont injuring 
any of the Talian Potentates. Lodovice, 
was either ſincere, or being bent on 
Piero's Deſtruction, took this Method to 
compleat it ; leaving him no Room for a 
Reconciliation with the King of France. 
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PIR Oo gave Notice of theſe Nego- 
tiations to Afonſo, and he counſel'd him 
to communicate them to the King of 

/ France: 
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4. D. France: Wherefore Piero, feigning him- 
elf indiſpoſed (after concealing the French 
A Plot Miniſter, where he might over-hear the 


Conference) he ſent for Lodovico's Am- 
baſſador; then repeating diſtinctly what 
the Ambaſſador had before propos d, faid, 
It was owing to his Maſter, he had not 
accepted of the King of France's Offers; 
and grievouſly complaining, that he ſhould 
be fo earneſt in ſolliciting the King to come 
into Taly, he concluded, That ſince Lo- 
dovico's Actions were not conformable to 
his Promiſes, he had come to a Reſolu- 
tion to agree with his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, and not run any farther Riſque. 


THE Ambaſſador reply'd, That he 
had no Reaſon to doubt of his Maſter's 
Sincerity; for it would prove equally 
dangerous to him, if he ſuffer d the King 
of France to conquer Naples. He then 
entreated him not to think of abandoning 


Alfonſo, for his own Fate, and that of = 


Tah, depended intirely on his Steadineſs. 


Bu T this cunning Device was not 
attended with the defir'd Effect: For 
a ſome 
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ſome of the French Miniſtry having in- A. D. 
form'd Lodovico of what had paſs d, he 8 


became more enrag'd againſt Piero, and 
preſſed the King, with greater Earneſtneſs, 
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to loſe no Time, but to move with all his i 
Forces, by Land and Sea, with the utmoſt þ | 
25 | 3 
Now Heayen and Earth ſeem'd to | i | 
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prognoſticate grievous Calamities to Taly: 

For all thoſe who pretended, either by 

their Profeſſion, or by divine Revelation, 
to have a Knowledge of future Events, 
joined in foretelling various Revolutions, 
horrible Scenes, and greater Devaſtations 
in Zaly, than had been known for many 
Ages, in any Part of the World. 
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AND hh no les Terror it was 5 
ported, that ſeveral Prodi gies had hap- of 22 
pened: That Three Suns appeared in Pug- * 
lia, ſurrounded with Clouds, full of 
dreadful Thunder and Lightning: That 
in the Territory of Arezzo, Bands of 
Men in heavy Armour, on huge Horſes, 
accompany'd with a terrible Noiſe of 


Drums and Trumpets, had been ſeen to 
| | paſs 


Taps. 
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4. D. paſs through the Air : That, in ſeveral 


1494- 


Parts, the facred Images and Pictures had 
ſweated : Women and Animals had pro- 
duced ſeveral Monſters : And that many 


other Accidents, that ſeem'd contrary to 


the ordinary Courſe of Nature, had 4 
pened in divers Places. | 


Tur Populace, who are apt to give 


Lg. 1 Credit to ſuch Stories, already alarm'd 


Vienne. 


with the Apprehenſion of the Power and 


Fierceneſs of the French, were under the 


greateſt Conſternation. They were told, 
That Hiſtory was full of the Devaſtations 


committed by them in former Times: 
How they had plunder'd all ly, and de- 
{troy'd Rome with Fire and Sword : That 
Ala, and all Parts of the World, had 
felt the Weight of their Arms, Theſe 
Fears were every Day encreaſed, as they 
expected ſoon to ſee the dire Effects of 

an Invaſion, knowing the French were 
Amend on their March. 


CHARLES was now come to Vienne 


in Dauphine; and could neither be diſ- 


ſuaded from going perſonally into Tay, 
by 
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by the Intreaties of his whole Kingdom ; = = 1 
nor retarded by the Want of Money : A 1 
There not being, at that Time, a Suffi- 48 
ciency for the preſent Exigencies, without is 

pawning, and that for no conſiderable if Ti 
Sum, the Jewels that had been ſent him N 
by the Duke of Savoy, the Marcheſana 9 
of Monferrato, and ſome other Noblemen 
of his own Kingdom. All the Money of 
the Finances, and what Lodovico had lent 
him, had partly been expended in fitting 
out his Fleet (on which great Dependance 
had been laid) and the reſt inconſiderately 
diſſipated at Lyons amongſt his Favourites: 
Nor could he, eaſily, procure a freſh 
Supply. For, in thoſe Days, Princes were L 
not accuſtom'd to extort Money from their "nl 
Subjects, as they have ſince been taught 
to do, by Avarice and Ambition, with- 

out any Regard to human or divine Laws. 


- —— __ „ — 
r — 


IN this Diſorder, and on ſo ſlender a 
Foundation, Charles undertook this im- 
portant War; hurry'd on rather by Im- 
petuoſity and Raſhneſs, than guided by . 


Prudence and Counſel, 


Bur, 


126 THE HISTORY OF 
A. D. 1 25 8 
Bo T, as it often happens at the En- 
Murmurs trance upon the Execution of great and 
Ae! hazardous Exploits, how maturely ſoever 
— projected, that Difficulties, unforeſeen, 
are apt to ariſe : So now, when the Army 

was in Motion towards the Alps, a ſudden 
Murmur ſpread over the Camp; ſome 
complaining of the common Difficulties, 
attending ſuch an Expedition ; others, of 
the Prefidiouſneſs of the Italians ; and, 
above all, of the late Treachery of Lodo- 
vico Sforza; againſt whom they were, 
perhaps, the more exaſperated, becauſe 
they had heard a Sum of Money expected 
from him was not arrived: And, as is 
generally the Caſe, when the propoſed 
| Advantages of an Expedition become 
doubtful, thoſe who earneſtly adviſed it, 
would willingly retra&t : So now, the 
Biſhop of St. Malo, chief Promoter, with 
ſeveral others, who had been moſt ſan- 
guine, alarmed at ſuch unexpected Cla- 
mours, appeared undetermined. This 
11 I. affected the Courtiers, and the King him- 
reſolution. ſelf, to ſuch a. Degree, that immediate 


Orders were given to the Army not to 
| proceed. 
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proceed. The Rumour of which being K 
ſpread, ſeveral Officers, who had already — 
ſet out, returned back, ſuppoſing the 
War to be at an End: And, it was thought, 
that would have been the Caſe, if the 
Cardinal of St. Piero in Vincola, fatal 
Inſtrument then, before, and after, of all 
the Calamities of Italy, had not interpoſed, 
and with the Authority and Vehemence 
of his Speech, melted the almoſt frozen 
Spirits of the Army, and brought the 
King back to his former Reſolution. 


HE not only refreſhed the King's 
Memory with the Motives which had 
induced him to engage in this Enterprize, 
but laid alſo before him the Infamy and 
Scorn which would ariſe, if ſo noble a 
Deſign was not carried into Execution. 
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«© To what Purpoſe, faid he, has your Speech of 
Majeſty weakened your Frontiers, by the Cardi- 
giving up the Province of Artois ? For pier is 
what Reaſon have you open'd a Door V. 
to the King of Spazn to enter your King- 
dom, by parting with the Rowfillon, to 

the great Diſſatisfaction of your People? 


«© Such 
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Such important Conceſſions were never 
made by Princes, but to free themſelves 
from the utmoſt Dangers; or with a 
View of getting much more than an 
Equivalent: Wherefore, as your Ma- 


ce jeſty cannot pretend to have been in 
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any Danger, you muſt appear to the 
World, to have purchaſed nothing but 
Shame, and that at a dear Rate. What 
new Difficulties have ariſen ? What 


new Dangers have been diſcovered ſince 


the Publication of this Enterprize ? 
On the contrary, are not the Hopes 
of Victory confiderably encreaſed, by 
the Diſappointment of your Enemies in 
every thing they have undertaken ? 


For the Arragonian Fleet, after making 


a vain Attempt on Porto Venere, is re- 
tired to Livorno, which has ſecur d the 
City of Genoa; the Enemy having nei- 


ther Land nor Sea Forces ſufficient to 


attack it: And a few of your Troops, 


; © poſted in Romagna, have been able to 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


prevent Ferdinando from advancing into 


Lombardy. What a Panick, then, muſt | 
your Adverſaries be ſeized with, when 
they hear you have * the Alps? 

« What 
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What Tumults will ariſe > With what 
Terror will the Pope be affected, when, 
from his Palace, he views the Arms 
of the Colonneſe at the Gates of Rome? 
How confounded Piero de Medici, when 
abandoned by his Relations, and by 
the Hlorentines, who love the French, 
and are defirous of recovering their 
Liberties infringed by him? Your 
Majeſty can meet with no ſort of Op- 


_ poſition, till you arrive on the Frontiers 


of the Kingdom of Naples. Beſides, 


on your Approach, you will diffuſe a 


general Terror; and nothing elſe will 


be ſeen but Tumult, Flight, and 


Rebellion. Can there be any Appre- 
henſion of à Want of Money? None 
ſurely: For as ſoon as the Sound of 
your thundering Artillery is heard in 
Taly, the Italians will ſtrive who can 
bring moſt Money: And, beſides, if 
any petty State ſhould offer to reſiſt, 
the Riches which would accrue from 


being accuſtomed rather to a Shew of, 


than a real War, are not in a Condition 


K 
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their Overthrow would be ſufficient to 
maintain the Army. For the Taliaus 
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to reſiſt the intrepid Valour of the 


French. What ſudden Fears then? 


What Confuſion? What Dreams? 
What Shadows of Danger have poſſeſſed 


your Royal Breaſt? What is become 
of that Magnanimity which induced 


you, a few Days ſince, to affert, that 


you could make yourſelf Maſter of 


Taly, tho' all the Halian Powers were 
combined againſt you? He deſired 
he would confider, that Things now 
were gone too far for his Majeſty to 
recede; ſince his Dominions were 
alienated, Ambaſſadors admitted, diſ- 


miſſed, and diſpatched ; the Expences 


and Preparations made ; his Intentions 
publick, and he come in Perſon ſo near 
the Foot of the Alps. The State of 
his Affairs was now ſuch, that altho' 
the Expedition were to appear hazard- 


ous, it could not be avoided ; there 


being no Medium, in his preſent Situa- 
tion, between Glory and Infamy, 
Flight and Triumph ; or his being 
reputed the Greateſt, or Loweſt of 
Monarchs. Why, then, ſhould he 


* heſitate one Moment to proceed, and 


« gather 


v 
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e gather the Fruits of thoſe Victories 4. D. 
already prepared for him?“ 494 


Tr1s was the Subſtance of the Car- Th Kin . 
dinal's Speech, which was deliver d more marches 
with efficacious Reaſonings, and expreſ- e #a9- | 

ſive Heat, than with elaborate Phraſes; and ö 
it had ſuch Effect on the King, that he 
would ſuffer no one to offer any further 
Objection againſt the War; but departed 
that very Day from Vienne, accompany'd 
by all the Flower of his Nobility and 
Officers, excepting the Duke of Bourbon, 
who was left Regent, and the Admiral, 
with ſome others, who were made 
Governors of the moſt important Pro- 
vinces. The March was ordered into ai by 
| Monginevra, an eafier Paſs than that of 
Monfeni ; over which of old Hannibal, 
with immenſe Trouble, made his Way. * 


THE gth of September, 1494, Charles 
arrived at A/z; bringing with him into 
{caly the Seeds of innumerable Calamities, : 
, The King 
horrible Events, and Confuſions : For arrives as 
Kt; from i. 
The Road to the Foot of Menſeni was not paſſable 


for Wheel-Carriages, till made ſo by a Duke of Saves 
in the laſt Century. 
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a D. from this Paſſage derived their Origin, 
494 = 
not only Changes of Dominions, Sub- 
verſion of Kingdoms, Deſolation of 
Countries, Deſtruction of Cities, and 
cruel Slaughters ; but alſo new Faſhions, 
new ' Cuſtoms, new and bloody Ways of 
making War, and Diſeaſes, unknown in 
thoſe Days: Befides, the Foundation and 
Arts of Government, which connected 
the Union of our Princes, have been 
ever fince ſo unhinged, that they could 
never after be reinſtated ; ſo that a Door 
was left open for barbarous Nations to 
| Invade and oppreſs us. And, that our 
Shame may not be leſlen'd by the Merits 
of the Author of our Miſeries, it muſt 
be owned, that altho' he was fortunate 
in being born Heir to ſo powerful a King- 
dom, yet he was no ways favoured by 


Nature either in Body or Mind. 


CuARL Es, from his Youth, was of 
Charader a weak and infirm Conſtitution ; ſhort 
— 45 and ugly; had indeed ſome Sprightlineſs 
| and Majeſty in his Eyes; but his Limbs 

were ſo diſproportioned, that he had rather 

the Appearance of a Monſter than a Man. 
| 8 He 
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He was not only exceeding illiterate, but — = 


hardly 
A Soul aſpiring after Dominion, but no 
ways capable of. it, 
upon by his Courtiers ; with whom he 
knew not how to preſerve either Majeſty 
or Authority. Indolent in every thing 
that required Trouble ; and what he un- 


dertook was conducted with little Pru- 


dence or Judgment : If he had any thing 


in him commendable, it was yet farther 


from Virtue than Vice : For he had an 
Inclination to Glory, but then he acted 
raſhly, and without Counſel. He was 
liberal, but profuſely ſo, without Meaſure 
or Diſtinction; ſteady, ſometimes, in his 


Reſolutions; but more through Obſtinacy 


than Firmneſs; and what was in him 
called Goodneſs, deſerved rather the Name 
of Puſillanimity. 


began to ſhew herſelf Propitious, an 
welcomed him with a piece of good 
News from Genoa, 
reireſhing himſelf, and recruiting his 
Army at Livorno, landed Objetto Fieſebi, 


K 3 xl 


He was ever impoſed 


THE Day he arrived at Ajit, Fortune 071 
d E eſchi 
— 
Rapalle. 


Don Federigo, after 


knew the Names of the Letters: ps 


I 
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of Repel Thouſand Sw:ſs, embarked in the Fleet; 
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4. D. a fu gitive Genocſe Nobleman, with Three 
Thouſand Foot; who, with little Diffi- 


culty, took Rapalle, a Town Twenty 
Miles diſtant from Genoa; from whence 
he made Excurſions all over the Country. 


Tnosk who governed in Genoa, were 
ſenſible, that any, tho' ever ſo ſmall an 
Advantage, obtained by the Enemy, might 


prove dangerous in that factious State; ſo 
the Brothers San Severini, with? Giovanni 


Adorni, the Governor's Brother, were 
ſent with the beſt part of the Troops 
againſt Fieſcho, a ſufficient Guard being 


left in Genoa. 


* THE Duke of Orleans, with a 


which conſiſted of Eighteen Gallies, fix 
Galleons, and Nine large Veſſels. As 
ſoon as they all met near Rapalle, they 


very briſkly attacked the Enemy, who 


defended the Bridge in the Suburbs that 
leads into a ſmall Plain, which extends 
itſelf as far as . Sea. 


THE 


* The Duke of Orleans was married to * the 


Eing's Siſter. 
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THE rocky Country itſelf was as 1 _ 

good as a ſtrong Fortification to the Arra- CY 
gonians; who were, beſides, ſo advan- 
tageouſly poſted, that the firſt Attack did 
not promiſe Succeſs : For the Si, not 
having Room to extend themſelves, began 
to retire ; till the brave Country People, 
who were Friends to the Adorni, and 
knew all the Paths in thoſe craggy Moun- 
tains, crowded in from all Quarters, and 
the Artillery from the Fleet beginning to 
take Objetto's Men in Flank, they were 
driven from the Bridge ; and hearing after- 
wards that Luigi Fieſchi was coming behind 
them with a Body of Foot, for fear of being 
taken between two Fires, Objetto was the Flight of 
firſt that ran away towards the Mountains, —— ” 
and his Example was followed by the 
reſt, after loſing above a Hundred 
Men: A great Slaughter in thoſe. 
Days!“ Amongſt the many Priſoners was 
Giulio Orſini, who was in the Neapolitan 
Service, and had followed the Army with 

K 4 Forty 


* Ozetto, after being ſtopped and ſearched three times | 
in his Flight, ſaid facetiouſly to his Son, Let us ſtrip, and 
be as naked as Adam, and then we ſhall paſs on un- 
moleſted, The Biſhop of Nebio. 
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Forty Men at Arms, and ſome Archers 
on Horſeback, Fregoſino, Son of the 
Cardinal Fregoſo, and Orlangino, of the 
fame Family, 


THIS Victory ſecured Genoa; For 
Don Federigo, after landing the Troops, 
to avoid fighting with the French Fleet 


in the Gulph of Rapalle, put out to Sea, 


and retired again to Livorno to recruit; 
but was ſo diſheartened, that he did not 
venture to make any farther Attempt 
worth notice. Lodovico, not without 
Reaſon, aſſumed to himſelf the Merit of 


this Defeat: For nothing could have ſaved 


Lodowico 


Genoa, but Federigo's giving ſo much 
Time to prepare ; and this was procured 
by Lodovico's Artifice, who fed the Enemy 
with vain Hopes till a Force was in Readi- 


neſs to baffle their Enterprize. 


Lo DO VIC O SFOR Z A and Beatrice 


goes tothe his Wife, accompanied by many Ladies 
of Quality, celebrated for Beauty, came 
in great Pomp from different Parts of the 
 Milaneſe, to meet the King at Ai; as 
did alſo Hercole, Duke of Ferrara. 

Ar TER 


King at 
Ali. 
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Ar rA ſome Conferences, it was) 


reſolved, without Loſs of Time, to march 
forward with the Army ; which, without 
reckoning the T'wo Hundred Gentlemen 
of the King's Guard, confiſted (as well 
as I can compute from the different Ac- 
counts) of Sixteen Hundred Lances : That 
Name being given by the French to their 

Men in heavy Armour ; who, according 
to the French Cuſtom, were attended each 
by Two Archers, and Four Horſemen; 
that is to ſay, Six Horſes to each Lance; 
Six Thouſand Sue, and Six Thouſand 
French; the Half of whom were Gaſcons, 
rocketed then the beſt Infantry in France, 


In this Number were comprehended the 


Sui ſent to Genoa with the Bailiff of Dijon, 
and thoſe with Obigni in Romagna. 


As the hard Seaſon was coming on, 
Lodovico, fearing the King might Win- 
ter in his Dominions, advanced him 
more Money, of which he was in great 


need, to enable him to proceed on his 


March: But Charles was ſuddenly taken 
With the Small Pox, which prov d not 
malig- 
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malignant; but detain'd him a whole 
Month at Ai; during which Time, the 
Army was quartered in the neighbour- 
ing Towns and Villages. 


AT Genoa, in the mean Time, arriv- 
ed from Marſeilles, a great Quantity of 
Field Pieces and battering Cannon, ſuch 


as in Zaly had never hitherto been ſeen. 
This Plague had its Origin in Ger- 


many, and with great Labour was brought 


from thence by the Venetians, about the 


| Year 1380, and made uſe of againſt the 


Genoeſe; whoſe Maritime Power was 
formidable in thoſe Days; when the 
Venetians were beat, and ſo dejected 
for the Loſs of Chioggia, that if the 
Genoeſe had not let flip their Oppor- 
tunity, they might have given them 
hard Conditions: The largeſt Pieces of 
the Artillery we are ſpeaking of, were 
called Bombarde, ſome whereof were 
Iron, ſome Braſs. 


FROM that Time they were ſpread 
through Laly, and made uſe of in Sieges: 


But for their Size and aukward Make, 
| were 
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were mov'd from Place to Place with 4. D. 


great Difficulty ; and for the ſame Rea- 
ſon were very unhandy when placed 
againſt the Walls of a Town: The In- 


tervals between the Firings were ſo long, 


that a great deal of Time was loſt, which 


gave leiſure to the Beſieged to repair 


the Breaches. But notwithſtanding all 


theſe Impediments, the Violence of the 
Powder was ſuch, that the Balls of theſe 
Inſtruments flew with a thundering 
Noiſe, and did greater Execution than 
any Engines, till that Time invented by 
Archimedes, or any of the Antients. 


Bor now the French brought a much 
handier Engine, made of Brafs, called 


Cannon, which they charg'd with heavy 


Iron Balls, much larger than thoſe of 
Stone, made uſe of heretofore, and drove 
them with Horſes, not with Oxen, ſo 
as to keep Pace with the Army. Theſe 
were planted againſt the Walls of a 
Town, with great Eaſe and Speed ; the 
Space between the Shots was ſo little, 
and the Ball was impell'd with ſuch 


Force, that as much was done in few 
Hours, 


1494- 
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4. D. Hours, as formerly in the like Number 

1494 of Days. Theſe, rather Diabolical than 
Human Inſtruments, were uſed, not only 
in Sieges, but alſo in the Field, and 

W: were mixed with others of a ſmaller Size. 

| This Artillery render'd Charles's Army, 

already formidable. for the Number and 

Valour of its Troops, dreadful to all 

Taly. 


TE Gens d Armes * were almoſt all 
Subjects of France, and not of the mean 
ſort, but Gentlemen, and were not in- 

liſted or diſmiſſed, nor paid by any Com- 
manding Officer, but by the Miniſtry: 
Their Companies were compleat; them- 
ſelves, their Arms, and their Horſes, all 
in good Order; to effect which their In- 
| come was ſufficient. They ſerved chear- 
fully, and with Emulation; inſpired not 
1 only by their Birth, but alſo through 
1 a natural and laudable Motive of be- 
| ing promoted, till their Merit by De- 
grees, procured them the Command of 
f a Company 
NF TAE 


: rr 


i * The Hiſtorian ſometime calls the Lances Genz ( 
1 4 Armes. 
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THE Officers of the Lances, who 
were all Barons, Nobles, or at leaſt Gen- 
tlemen, were alſo moſtly Subjects of 
France, and had the ſame Incitement to 


Glory. When any one of them was at 


the Head of a Hundred Lances, (no 
Captain being allowed to command above 
that Number) he was at the Height of 
his Wiſhes, and all he had then to do, 
was to behave in ſuch a manner, as to 
merit his Prince's Approbation: He lay 
under no Temptation to go into other 
Services, either to gratify Ambition or 
 Avarice, and was free from all Diſguſt 
or Rancour, which commonly affect 
thoſe who think their Deſerts are not 
ſufficiently rewarded. 


THE Lalian Men at Arms were quite 
the Reverſe: Their Men being a 
Mixture of Peaſants, People in low Life, 
and Subjects of different Potentates ; 
were intirely dependant on their Officers, 
with whom they agreed for a Salary, 
and in whoſe Power it was to retain or 
diſmiſs them, and generally were Per- 

| {ons 
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A. P. ſons that had neither natural nor acquir'd 
Darts to enable them to act gallantly. 


THEIR Officers were ſeldoni Sub- 
jects of the Prince they ſerved, but had 
often a different Intereſt, and ſeparate 
Views, were full of Piques and J ea- 


louſies; their Service not commonly 


limited to a certain Time, and being in- 
tirely Maſters of their own Companies, 


they ſeldom kept them compleat, 


but defrauded - their Maſters of their 
Money: They were not fatisfied with 
what was juſt, but took all Occaſions to 
impoſe upon them by exorbitant Ac- 
counts: They were never long ſettled ; 
when tir'd with one Service they paſſed 


Into another, and tempted by Ambition 


or Avarice, were often treacherous. 


Nor was their leſs Difference be- 
tween the French and Italian Infantry: 


For theſe were not uſed to fight in 


Squadrons, but being diſperſed in the 
open Country, on any Danger of an 
Attack, they commonly retired to the 
Banks of Rivers, and behind Ditches. 
: Bur 
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Bur the Swiſs, a warlike N ation, 
who by long Experience, and by gain- 


ing many Battles have renewed the an- 
tient Valour, range themſelves in Lines 
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at proper Diſtances from one another, 


and, without breaking them, appear be- 
fore the Enemy like an impregnable 
Wall, whenever there is Room enough 
o preſent themſelves before them with 
their extended Squadrons. The French 
and Gaſcons obſerve the ſame Diſcipline, 
tho' not equal in Bravery to the SI. 


WII s the King lay fick at Alti, 
| freſh Diſturbances argſe in the Neighbour- 
hood of Rome. For tho' Alfonſo had 
yielded to all the immoderate Demands 
of the Colonneſe ; yet no ſooner had Obigni 
entered Romagna, than Proſpero and 
Fabritio pulled of the Maſk, declared 
themſelves Soldiers of the King of France, 
and, after corrupting ſome of the Garri- 
ſon, got Poſſeſſion of the Citadel of 
Odia. 


Tur Pope * this Opportunity to 


complain 
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complain to moſt of the Chriſtian Poten- 


tates, eſpecially to the King of Spain, and 
Senate of Venice; but theſe laſt refuſed 


him even the Succours they had ſtipulated 


to ſend the preceeding Year: He cited 
Proſpero and Fabritio to come to Rome; 
and on their Refuſal, ordered their Pa- 
laces to be razed; then, joining his 
Troops with thoſe Alfonſo had under 
Virginio at the Teverone near Tiveh, 
he ordered them to invade the Territories 
of the Colonneſe, who had not above Two 
Hundred Men at Arms, and a Thouſand 
Foot. And on a Report of the French 


Fleet's failing from Genoa in order to 


| ſuccour Oftia, he and Afonſo ſent all 


the Forces they could muſter, to befiege 


| Nettuno, and prevent the Fleet ſhelter- 


ing in that Harbour. 


BuT the Garriſon made a brave De- 
fence, and gave Time to Camillo Vitelli, 


of Citia di Caſtello, who, with his Bro- 


thers, had lately entered into the French 
Service, to come to their Afliſtance ; 


which put the Pope under a Neceſſity of 
. Part of his Troops out of Ro- 


magind 
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magna, where Perdinands's Affairs did not 1 D. 


ſeem to be in ſo happy a Situation as at 
the Beginning. 


ON the Duke of Culabria's artival at 


Inola, the Enemy, that was encamped 
at Villa Franca, finding they were infe- 
' rior to the Arragonians, moved from 
thence, and placed themſelves between 
the Wood of Luga and Columbara, near 
the Fgſſato of Genivolb, which is by Na- 
ture a ſtrong Situation, belonging to the 
Duke of Ferrara, from whoſe Country 
they were ſupplied with Proviſions, . 


r judging it too Ba- 
zardous to attack them in that Encamp- 
ment, went to Toſcanello, near Caftells 


San Piero, in the Bologneſe, in Hopes of 


drawing them out of their Entrench- 
ment, by making them think he was 
gone for Bologna; but inſtead of follow= 
ing them, they went towards [mola, and 
encamped on the River Santerno, be- 
tween Lugo and St. Agata, with the PG 
in their Rear, which rendered the En- 
eampment very ſtrong. 
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to Mordano and Bubano, within Six Miles 


THE HISTORY OF. 


FERDINANDO came the next Day 


of their Camp; and the Day following, 


he approached within One Mile of them, 


in Order of Battle ; but after waiting 


ſome Hours in a wide Plain, very proper 


for an Engagement, and finding the 
Enemy would not accept of the Chal- 
lenge, he did not venture to attack them, 
and marched to Barbiano, a Village of 
Cottignola, that flanked the Enemy, who 
were more indebted for their Safety to 
their Entrenchments, than to the Valour 


or their Arms. 


ere, the Duke of Calabria 


ſeemed to have the Advantage : For the 
Enemy had retuſed to fight, and in ſome 


Skirmiſhes the Arragenians had rather 
the Superiority ; but the French and the 
Sforzeſk Army encreaſing daily by the 
Arrival of the Stragglers, who had lagged 
behind, the Face of Affairs was altered, 


and the Duke's Ardour was reſtrained by 
his Governors, who would not permit: 


lim to fight with ſo much Diſadvantage : 
Sa 
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So he retired to St. Agata, in the Ferra- 4: P. 


reſe, and entrenched himſelf, for his Foot | 1494 * 


diminiſhed; and by the Detachment the 
Pope had made, his whole Army was 
much leſſened. But on hearing that 
Two Hundred Lances, and a Thouſand 
Swiſs (who had been ſent by the King, 
as ſoon as he came to Ajit ) were on the 
Road, and ready to join the Army, he 
decamped, and fortified himſelf in the 
Circa of Faenzs, which lies between the 
Walls of the Town, and a wide Ditch 
about a Mile diſtant, which almoſt ſur- 
rounds the Circa, and makes that Situa- 
ation very ſtrong. He was no ſooner 
retired from St. Agala, than the Enemy 
came, and encamped on the fame Spot 
the Arragonians had quitted. 


—— SE. = waz - 
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Bo TH Armies in their turn ſnewed 
Reſolution; but this was when one 
thought the other inferior; but now 
their Forces were near equal, neithes 
cared to engage; ſo that, what rarely 
happens, the ſame Conduct pleaſed both 
Sides: The French thought they had 


N their Ends, if they prevented the 
| L 2 Neapoli- 
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4 D. Neapolitans, from advancing into Lom 
urch; and Alffonſs thought it no ſmall 


Advantage, if he retarded the French all 
the Winter from entering his Kingdom; 
and therefore gave poſitive Orders to his 
Son, Giovanni facopo Trivulzs, and 
Count Pittiglano, not to truſt to Fortune 
the Fate of Naples, nor in any caſe to 
give Battle, without a moral Certainty of 
Succeſs, for if that Army ſhould be de- 


feated, the Kingdom would be irrepara- 


bly loſt. 


Bur all Alfonſo's Precaution could 
not ſecure him; for Charles s fiery Tem- 
per was not to be reſtrained by Seaſons 
or Difficulties. As ſoon as his Strength 


permitted, he marched his Army, and 


came to Pavia, and lodged in the Caſtle 
where Giovanni, Duke of Milan, lay 


dangerouſſy ill. The King made him a 


friendly Viſit: Galeazzo was his Couſin- 


german, they being the Sons of two. 


Siſters, Daughters of Lew:s the Second, 


Duke of Savoy. 


As Lodovico was preſent, the Conver- 
fation 
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fation was general : Charles expreſſed his 4. P. 
Sorrow for his bad State of Health, andy 
wiſhed him a ſpeedy Recovery; but 
every one perceived the inward Com- 

_ paſſion his Majeſty and his Attendants 
had for him; and they imagined, that 
he ſuſpected as well as they, that Gale- 
azzo would ſoon fall a Sacrifice to Lodo- 

vico's Ambition; and they were the more 
confirmed in this Notion, when Jſabella, 
the Duke's Wife, anxious not only for 
her Huſband, but alſo for her Infant 
Son, and for her Father's Kingdom, 
threw herſelf at the King's Feet, and 
with a Flood of Tears begged, he would 
have Compaſſion on her Father and Fa- 
mily. Charles was moved with her 
Youth and Beauty, but anſwered, That 
as Things were gone ſo far, he was 
obliged in Honour to proceed. Nor, 
indeed, was it to be expected, that fo 

grand an Expedition ſhould be inter- 
rupted in Compaſſion to a Lady in 
Diſtreſs. 


FROM Pavia, the King went to Pia- 
cenza, Where he received the News of 


L Giovanni 
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Giovanni Galeazzo's Death. Lodovico, 
who had accompanied him thither, re- 
turned immediately to Milan, and aſ- 


ſembled the Ducal Council, when the 


leading Men, at his Inſtigation, aſſerted, 


that in ſuch perilous Times, it would be 


very improper, that the Son of Galeazzo, 
who was but Five Years old, ſhould ſuc- 


ceed his Father: That it was requiſite 


to have a Duke of conſummate Wiſdom, 
and great Authority; and therefore ne- 


ceſſary for the public Safety to diſpenſe 


with the Diſpoſition of the Law; and 
the Laws themſelves did permit, nay 
oblige Lodovico to agree, that for the 
univerſal Benefit, the Ducal Dignity, 
which in the preſent Situation of Aftairs 


cCould be only a Burden, ſhould be 1 tranſ- 


ferred to him. 


Lopovyvico at firſt made ſome faint 


| Reſiſtance; but Honeſty ſoon gave way to 


Ambition, and the next Morning he 


aſſumed the Titles and Enſigns of the 


Dukes of Milan; but in a formal Man- 
ner declared to thoſe about him, he 
did not take the Government upon him 

as 
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as a Gift of the People, but as his own 4+ ee 
Right, by Virtue of the Inveſtiture he ns 


had received from the — of the RO 


HANS. 


CARE was taken to give out, that 
the Death of Galkazzo, had proceeded 
from an immoderate Uſe of the matri- 
monial Bed : It was however univerſally 
believed, that neither Infirmity, nor In- 
temperance, but Poiſon was the Cauſe. 
And Theodore of Pavia, one of the Royal 
Phyſicians, who was preſent when the 
King made the Viſit, affirmed, that he 

had obſerved manifeſt Symptoms of Poi- 
fon: And if that was the Caſe, no one 
doubted, but Lodowico was the Author; 
who, not content with the ſole Autho- 
rity of governing, was ambitious in pro- 
curing Titles and Dominions for himſelf, 
and ſecuring the Succeſſion to his Chil- 
dren ; which could not be compaſſed 
without the Death of the legitimate 


Prince. 


In perpetrating this Cruelty, he muſt 
have acted in contradiction to his Tem- 
GY per, 
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4. D. per, which was naturally compaſſion- 
ate; nor was it known he ever had 
1 delighted in Blood. It was the com- 
mon Opinion, that he had meditated 
this horrid Deed from the Time he in- 
vited the French into Taly; being per- 
ſuaded, that whilſt the King was with 
ſuch a numerous Army in the State of 
Milan, none would venture to revenge 
their Prince's untimely End. 


OTHERs thought it a ſudden Reſo- 
lution, for fear the King, (as the French 
are quick in their Counſels) ſhould at 

once free Giovanni Galeazzo from the 
gubjection to his Uncle, and give 
him the Command, moved by Conſan- 

guinity or Compaſſion, or thinking it 
was more his Intereſt that the Duke- 
dom ſhould be governed by his Couſin ; 
eſpecially as Lodovico's Fidelity was much 
if uſpected by the French. But Lodovico's 
' procuring the Year before the Inveſti- 
tare, and earneſtly ſolliciting for the Im- 
perial Privileges, argues rather a preme- 
aitated Deſign, than any ſudden Ap- 

prehenfion of his preſent Danger. 

CHARLES 
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5 ; | 4 
CHARLEs ſtaid ſome Days at Pia- AR 0 
cenza, not without ſome Thoughts of re- 
paſſing the Mountains: The want of 
Money, and the Backwardneſs of the 
Talians in joining him, made him doubt- 
ful of Succeſs, to which his Suſpicion 
of the new Duke did not a little con- 
tribute; fearing, that notwithſtanding all 
his Promiſes, he wonld nat return, 
Nor was it unlikely, as the uſe of 
Poiſon (fo frequent in many parts 
of Taly) was almoſt unknown to the 
Nations beyond the Mountains, that 
Charles and all his Court, beſides their 
Jealouſy of Lodowieo's Infidelity, could 
not hear his Name mention'd without 
Horror, and that the King thought him- 
ſelf very much injured, that he ſhould 
have made uſe of his Arrival, as a Pro- 
tection to perpetrate with Impunity fo 
deteſtable a Murder. 


HowEveER, it was at laſt refolved 
to proceed; Lodovico continually preſſing, 
and promiſing to return to the King in 
a few Days, as he really intended : For 

it 
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4. D. it did not anſwer his purpoſe, that the 

Wit French ſhould remain in Lombardy, or 
return ſuddenly into France. 


LOoRENZ O and Giovanni de Medici, 
(who ſtole away from their Country 
Houſes) where, as was ſaid before, they 
were confined, preſented themſelves to 
the King the Day he left Pracenza, 
deſiring he would march towards Flo- 
rence, Where he might be ſure of find- 

ing the People compliant, as well from 
their natural Attachment to the Houſe 
of France, as from their Hatred to Piero 
de Medici; againſt whom, for new Rea- 
ſons, the King's Anger was very much 
encreaſed: For from 4/7 he had ſent 
an Ambaſſador to the Florentines, with 
ofters of great Advantages, if they would 
grant him a Paſſage through their Do- 
minions, and abſtain from aſſiſting Al- 
fonſo; with the Threats of his Venge- 
ance, in caſe of a Refuſal. 


In order to gain Time he was an- 
ſwered, That the principal Citizens were 
at their Country-Houſes, as uſual in 

that 
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that Seaſon, and therefore they could not 4 Gor 
come to a Reſolution; but that by an 3 
Ambaſſador, whom they would ſoon 
ſend on purpoſe, his Majeſty ſhould be 
acquainted with their Intentions. | 


IN the Royal Council, the direct Road 
thro' Tuſcany into the Kingdom of Na- 
ples was preferred to that thro Romagna, 
and over the River Fronto into Abruzzo; 
not that they dreaded the Oppoſition 
which would be made by the Arra- 
gontans, who could hardly defend them- 
ſelves againſt Obigni; but becauſe it 
ſeem'd beneath the Greatneſs of ſo 
mighty a King, and the Glory of his 
Arms, that ſince the Fhlorentines and 
the Pope had declared againſt him, he 
hould give Occaſion for People to think 
he avoided that Rout out of Fear, 


IT was alſo thought dangerous to 
begin the War in the Kingdom of 
Naples, with two ſuch powerful Ene- 
mies behind them. The Way through 
Tuſcany was then agreed on over the 


Apennine cf Parma, tho' that over the 
Moun- 
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4. D. Mountain of Bologna was the neareſt ; 
1. This was done to gratify Lodovico, who 
was bent on making himſelf Maſter of 
Piſa, and had preſſed this Rout from their 

firſt ſetting out from Mi. 


THE Van was conducted by Gilberto 
Monſignor di Monpenſier, of the Bourbon 
Family, a Prince of the Blood Royal of 
France. The King followed with the 
Remainder of the Army, and paſſed by 
Pontremoli, which belonged to the Duke- 
dom of Milan, and lies at the Foot of the 
Appenine, on the River Magra, which di- 
vides the Country of Genoa, antiently 
called Liguria, from Tuſcany, 


Fro M Pontremoli Monpenfier entered 
the Lunigiana; part whereof belongs to 
the Florentines, ſome Caſtles to the Genoeſe, 
and the reſt to the Marquiſſes Maleſpina; 
who enjoy their little Dominions, ſome 
under the Protection of the Dukes of 
Milan, others under that of the Genoeſe, 
or Florentines. Here Monpenſior was joined 
by the Sie, who were returned from 
the Defence of Genoa ; and he found at 

Spete 
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Spezte the Artillery that was W - = 


thither by Sea. . N 


G10 MzrLAsPINA, Marquis 
of Foſdinovo, accompanied Monpenfier to 
Fivizano, which he took by Affault : 
The Town was plundered ; and the 
Garriſon, with many of the Inhabitants, 
were put to the Sword. 


THIS manner of fighting was quite 
new to the Tralians, and filled them with 
Amazement and Terror: They had been 
long accuſtomed to ſee their Wars carried 
on with Pomp and Magnificence ; which 
gave their Armies rather an Appearance 
of Grandeur, than of Terror and Dan- 


ger. 


Tun Phlrentines had reſolved to make 

their principal Refiſtance in Sarzana, 2 

{mall City well fortified, but not provided 

ſufficiently againſt ſo powerful an Enemy 

as was neceſſary : Neither had they placed 

there a Commander of Note, or provided 

a ſufficient Garriſon ; and that was al- i 

ready greatly diſcouraged and alarmed 
| SS 3 
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4. D. at the Approach of ſo powerful an Army 
— Vet it was thought the Town would not 
be eaſily taken, eſpecially the Citadel; 
nor Sarzanello, a Fort well ſupplied, and 
fituated on the Mountain of Sargana: 
For the Army could not ſtay long in that 
deſolate Country, pent up between the 
Sea and the Mountains, they had little 
Proviſions, and the Places were diſtant 
from whence they might be 1 pro- 
cured. 


Tus had an Appearance of diſtreſſing 
the King's Affairs: For tho' he might 
leave Sarzana behind, and aſſault Piſa, 
or go to Lucca, where the Government, 
by the Duke of Milan's Intereſt, had 
privately agreed to receive him: Yet 
Charles could not bear the Thoughts of 
leaving behind him the firſt fortified Town 
that oppoſed him : He thought his Repu- 
tation would be ſo much diminiſhed, as to 
encourage a Reſiſtance wherever he came. 
But by good Fortune, or by the Direction 
of Divine Providence (if the Imprudence 


and Faults of Men deſerve ſuch Excuſes) 
py 
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a ſudden unexpected Accident made the 4. D. 


King eaſy on that Score. 


PIERO DE MzvDrici had no more 


TY 


1494- , 


Fortitude in Adverſity, than Moderation 


in Proſperity. The Florentines were every 


Day more and more apprehenſive of the 


Miſchiefs ariſing from their Refuſal to 


comply with the King. A freſh Edict 


had been iſſued, commanding all their 
Merchants to quit his Kingdom : And it 
is incredible what Numbers had joined 
the French as ſoon as they began to paſs 
the Appennine. This, together with the 
Maſſacre at F:vizano, occaſioned an open 
Murmur againſt Piero de Medici; who 
truſting more to himſelf and the Counſels 
of raſh Miniſters (bold in Time of Peace, 
but dejeted and uſeleſs in Time of 
Danger) than to truſty, experienced 


Citizens, ever Friends to his Family, had 


without any Neceflity drawn upon them 
the Arms of a powerful King, become 
more ſo by the Affiftance of the Duke of 
Milan. 


TRE x had the greater DD” to be 
a 
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4. PD. alarmed, becauſe Piero was quite ignoratif 


1494- 


of military Affairs; their Capital and 


State not fortified ; and ſo unprovided with 


Soldiers and Ammanition, that they were 
in no Condition to defend themſelves 
againſt ſo formidable an Enemy. Nor 
did it appear that any of the Arragonians, 
for whom they had expoſed themſelves to 
ſo much Danger, were engaged, except 


the Duke of Calabria againit a ſmall 


Body of French in Romagna: That 


in conſequence, their abandoned City 


was left expoſed to the Rage and 
Vengeance of a Prince, who had taken 


ſo much Pains not to be under a Neceſſity 
of doing them hurt. 


Many noble Citizens, who diſliked 
the preſent Government, and could not 
bear that one Family ſhould aſſume the 
ſole Direction of Affairs, took Advantage 


from theſe Circumſtances to inflatne the 


Minds of thoſe who were already ill- 
diſpoſed ; and by encreaſing the Fears of 


the Timorous, and encouraging thoſe 


who were fond of Alterations, they 


exaſperated them to ſuch a degree, that 
it 
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it was expected the City would ſpon 4 1 5 


revolt. 


PI E R o's ill Conduct contributed to 
this Diſcontent; for he did not treat the 
Citizens with that Mildneſs and good 
Manners ſo peculiar to his Anceſtors; 
and was on that account, from his Vouth, 
become odious in general to the People. 
Lorenzo, his Father, who had ſtudied 
his Temper, was often known to have 
complained to his Confidents, that he 
foreſaw the Imprudence and Arrogance of 
his Son, would occaſion the Ruin of his 


F _— 


PIP RO, terrified at the Danger he 
had ſo raſhly deſpiſed, and finding he 
could have no Aſſiſtance from the Pope 
and Alfonſo, who were grieved for the 
Loſs of O/tia, and whoſe Thoughts were 
employed on the Siege of Nettuno, and 
in providing againſt the French, took a 
ſudden Reſolution to ſeek amongft his 
Enemies that Safety, he feared was not 


to be found amongſt his Friends, 
M : =o 
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H had indeed his Father's Example 
before him ; who in the Year 1479, 


being reduced to great Straits, in the 
War he was engaged in with Pope ST 


and Ferdinando, went to Naples, and 
brought back Peace to his Country, and 
Safety to himſelf. 


Bur it is dangerous to follow Ex- 
amples, if they do not correſpond in the 
moſt material Circumſtances with the pre- 
ſent State of our Affairs; are not con- 


ducted with equal Judgment, or at- 
tended with the like Proſpect of Succeſs. 


PIERO having left Florence, had 
immediate Notice, that the Horſe of 


Paolo Orſini, and Three Hundred Foot, 


ſent to reinforce the Garriſon of Sarzana, 
had been intirely routed by a Party of the 
French, who had paſſed the Magra, and 
the greater Part of them killed or taken 


Priſoners. Till he could procure a Pals, 


he ſtopped at Pietra Santa, whither 
the Biſhop of St. Malo, and other Cour- 


tiers reſorted, and conducted him to the 
| King, 
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King, who that Day had joined his Van, 4. D. 
and lay with his whole Army before 1 


Sarzanello, with little Hopes of taking it. 


PIE RO, who knew the King's Heart 


was not ſo favourable towards him as 
the Appearance of his Countenance, 
ſoon found Means to mitigate his Indig- 
nation, and make ample amends for his 
former Conduct, by ſubmitting at once 
to all his unreaſonable Demands : He 


agreed that Sarzana, Sarzanello, and 


Pietra Santa, which were the Keys of 


the Florentine Dominions, with the 


Citadels of Piſa and Livorno, Places 
of great Importance to the State, ſhould 
be delivered to the King, who ſigned an 
Agreement to reſtore them, when he 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of the Kingdom of 
Naples. 


PIERO moreover engaged, that the 
Florentines ſhould lend the King Two 


Hundred Thouſand Ducats ; after which, 


they were to be admitted into his Con- 
federacy, and be under his Protection ; 
what related to the Money, was to be 

M2. *'.  _a—_— 


; 
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A. D. ratified at Florence when Charles came 
Wray? thither. But Sarzana, Sdrzanello, and 
Pietra Santa were immediately put into 
his Hands, as were a few Days after the 
Citadels of Piſa and Livorno. The 
French themſelves were amazed at Piero's 
Compliance; for they would have been 
contented with eafier Terms, had he 
ſhewn the leaſt Reſolution. 


I T may not be improper to relate here, 
how Piero told Lodovico, who arrived the 
next Day, that he had been out to meet 
him, but unfortunately miſſed him, be- 
cauſe, as he ſuppoſed, he had taken a 
wrong Road: Lodovico anſwered faceti- 
ouſly, it is certain that one of us 
miſtook, but I believe it was you, alluding 
to his neglecting the Counſels of his good 
Friends: But we ſhall find in the Sequel; 

that Lodovico was moſt in the wrong, 
and as he was in a higher Station, and 
pretended to direct others in political Af- 
fairs, his Error was attended with grea- 
ter Misfortunes and Infamy. 


 PitRo's Compliance not only ſecured 


Tuſcany 
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Tuſcany to the King, but alſo removed 4. p. 
all Obſtacles in Romagna, where the, 149+ 


Arragonians were already declining : 


For as it is difficult for thoſe, who can 


hardly defend themſelves, to provide for 
the Security of others, ſo Alfonſo being 
left unſupported, was not able to reſiſt ſo 
great a Force. 


FERDINANDO thought himſelf ſe- 


cure in the ſtrong Lines of the Cerca of 
Faenza, where he had retired with his 


Army, which was ſurrounded, as before 
obſerved, by a deep Ditch. The Ene- 
my, not willing to attack them at fo 
great a Diſadvantage, returned towards 
Tinola, and tried in vain to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the Caſtle of Bubano; but as it 
was of a ſmall Circumference, the few 
in Garriſon were ſufficient to defend it: 
So retiring from thence, they advanced 
to Mordano, which was a ſtrong and 
well provided Fortreſs, and lying low, 
the Country about it was over-flowed. 
But the violent Force of the Artillery, 
and the Bravery of the French in the 
Attack was ſuch, that without heing diſ- 

M 3 may'd 
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4. D. may'd at the Sight of many of their Com- 


,panions, who were drowned in paſling 
the Ditches, they took it by Aſſault, 
and exerciſed ſo much Cruelty in put- 
ting to Death both Women and Child- 
ren, that they filled all Romagna with 
Horror. Caterina Sforza was fo alarmed» 
that deſpairing of Succours, and to avoid 
the preſent Danger, ſhe capitulated with 
the French, promiſing them all Conve- 
niencies in the States belonging to her 
Son. © 


WHEREFORE Ferdinandb, ſuſpecting 
the Faith of the Faventines, and thinking 
it very dangerous to remain between 
Imola and Forli, eſpecially as he was ap- 
priſed of Pzero's Journey to Sarzana, 
retired to the Walls of Ceſena, ſhewing 
great Marks of Fear in his March : For 
to avoid paſſing by Forli, he conducted 
the Army a round about Way over Hills, 
by Cafiro Caro, a Fort of the Floren- 
tines, A few Days after the News 
came that Piero had made a Treaty 
with the French, on which the Troops of 
that Republic immediately __ 

5 Ahne 
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and Ferdinands directed his March - D. 


towards Rome. 


Ar the ſame Time Don FPFederigo, | 
leaving Livorno, retired with the Fleet 


towards the Kingdom of Naples, where 
Alfonſo began to find it very neceſſary, for 
the Defence of his own Kingdom, to 
recall thoſe Forces he had ſent with ſuch 
great Hopes to attack other Princes Do- 


minions: But his Affairs began to take 


as bad a Turn nearer Home; for he 


miſcarried in his Enterprize at Nettuno, 


and had brought his Army to Terracina, 
at the ſame Time that the French Fleet, 
commanded by the Prince of Salerno, 


and Monfignor Sereno appeared before 


O/:2: But they gave out they had no 
Orders to attack the Pope's Territories, 
and therefore landed no Men, notwith- 
ſtanding that Charles a few Days before 
had refuſed to admit to his Audience 

Cardinal Piccoluomini ſentto him as Legate, 


Wurn the News of Pzers's Con- 
ceſſions to the French arrived in Florence, 
every Breaſt was fired with Indignation to 
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2 D. ſee the Power of the Republic fo dimi- 
2 nithed, and its Reputation expoſed by 
the unparallel'd Inſolence of a ſingle 
Man, who, without the Decree and Fell 
thority of the Magiſtrate, had alienated 
ſuch valuable Poſſeſſions of the He- 
rentine Dominions. Nothing but Com- 
plaints and Murmurs were heard from the 
Citizens, who ſeemed reſolved to run 
any Riſk for the Recovery of their Li- 
berty ; whilſt Pzero's Adherents, ſtruck 
with Terror, did not ſo much as dare to 

offer any Thing in his Defence. 


Tux Republic was not able to defend 
Piſa and Livorno; nor had they the leaſt 
Proſpect of perſuading the King to make 
any Alterations in the Treaty : V et to ſe- 
parate the Counſels of the Government 

from thoſe of Piero, they immediately 
ſent Ambaſſadors to his Majeſty, chuſing 
the moſt diſaffected to the Grandeur 
of the Medici. Piero being informed 
of what paſſed in Florence, and alſo 
apprehenſive of ſome ſudden Revo- 


lution, took leave of the King, un- 
1 dep 
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der a Pretence of ſeeing executed what 4. D. 
he had agreed to. , N 


A the {ame Time, that Charles moved 
from Sarzana towards Piſa, L,odo- 
vc returned to Milan, having firſt, with 
a Sum of Money, obtained the Inveſtiture 
of Genoa for himſelf and Deſcendants, 
tho' it had been lately granted to Giovanni 
Galego and his Heirs : Notwithſtanding 
which, he departed diſſatisfied, becauſe 
the King had refuſed, contrary to his for- 
mer Promiſe, to let him put a Garriſon 
of his own in Pretra Santa and Sarzana, 
which he pretended belonged to Genoa, 
and had been unjuſtly ſeized by the Flo- 
rentines a few Years before; beſides, he 
thought this Denial obſtructed him in 
his ſettled Reſolution of becoming Maſter 
of Piſa. 


As ſoon as Piero arrived at Florence, 
he found the Minds of moſt of the Ma- 
viſtrates exaſperated againſt him, and 

cven a Coldneſs in his beſt Friends; 
angry, no doubt, that he had tranſacted 

4 | Matters 
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4.D. Matters of the utmoſt Conſequence 
Pow} without their Participation. 


TEE Citizens, in general, were highly 
incenſed, and the next Day, the gth of 
November, as he was going into the Palace 
where the Supreme Magiſtrate reſided, 
he was ordered by Jacopo Nerli, a noble 
and wealthy Youth, who with ſome 
others of the Magiſtracy - ſtood armed at 
the Gates, not to enter. 


Tris Report being ſpread all over the 
Town, the Populace in an Inſtant took 
up Arms, and were the more enraged 
upon hearing, that, at Pzero's Inſtance, 
Paolo Orfinz: was coming with his Men 
at Arms to his Aſſiſtance. 


PrtRo, finding he could not get Ad- 
mittance into the Palace, returned to his 
own Houſe, where being informed that 

the Magiſtrate had declared him a Rebel, 
he flew with Precipitation to Bologna, 
whither he was followed by his two 
Brothers, Giovanni the Cardinal, and 
Giuliano, who were alſo attainted. 


G10 
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Giovanni BENTIVOGLI, who 
governed Bologna, expecting to find in 
| others that Conſtancy of Mind, which 

he was not afterwards Maſter of himſelf 
in his Adverſities, at the Sight of Piero, 
reproached him bitterly for his Cowar- 
dice ; upbraiding him with the bad Ex- 
ample he gave to others, who had at- 


tained to the ſupreme Command in their 


Country, by retiring ſo ſhamefully, and 
relinquiſhing ſo much Power and Autho- 
rity, without ſtriking a Blow. 


Tus, thro' the Raſhneſs of an in- 
conſiderate Vouth, the Family of the 
Medici fell for the preſent from a Power 
they had exerciſed in Florence, almoſt in 
a Sovereign Manner, for Sixty Years ſuc- 
ceſſiyely. A Power firſt exerciſed by 
Coſmo, Piero's Great Grand-Father, a 
Citizen of ſingular Prudence, and im- 
menſe Riches; for which he was re- 
nowned in all Parts of Europe, but more 
ſo for his Magnificence, Liberality, and 
Greatneſs of Soul : For as he had more 
at Heart the immortalizing his Name, 
„ 


* 
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If 4. D. than providing for his Deſcendants, he 

| il A expended above Four Hundred Thouſand 
"ny Ducats in building Churches, Monaſtries, 
—_ and other ſumptuous Edifices, not only 
in his own Country, but in many other 


parts of the World. 


H1s Grand-Son Lorenzo, a Man of 
excellent Abilities, and a great Stateſman, 
was not leſs generous, tho” not ſo rich; 
and had a more abſolute Power, tho' 
of a ſhorter Duration: The Tali aus, in 
general, and ſeveral foreign Princes, paid a 
great regard to the Wiſdom of his Coun- 
ſels, the want of which more clearly ap- 
peared ſoon after his Death, for with 
him all Friendſhip and Concord in 1/a/y 
0 expire. 


a — 


Tr ſame Day the Change of Go- 
vernment was made in Florence, the Pi- 
ſans aſſembled in a tumultuous Manner, 
and ſupported by ſome of tne Courtiers, 
begged the King would reſtore them to 
their Liberty, which had been uſurped by 
the Florentines, under whoſe cruel Treat- 

ment, 
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Revolution, did not ſummon, as uſual 
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ment, and arrogant Dominion they had 
long groaned. 155 


THE King, not weighing the Impor- 


tance of this Requeſt, but following the 
Advice of ſome of his Council, anſwered, - 


contrary to his Agreement at Sarzana, 


that they ſhould be redreſſed. On which 
the People immediately took up Arms, 
pulled down all the Florentine Standards, 
and cried out, Liberty! The King hardly 


knowing what he had promiſed, ordered 
the Florentine Magiſtrates to remain, and 


exerciſe their Functions, and at the ſame 


Time gave the old Caſtle to the Cuſtody 


of the Piſans, but kept for himſelf the 


new Citadel of much more Importance. 


Taest Events at Fhrence and Piſa 
confirm the Proverb, © That Men, 


** when their ill Fate approaches, loſe 
that Prudence which would have 


enabled them to ſurmount their Miſ- 
* fortunes.” The Plorentines, always 


diſtruſtful of the Faith of the Pijſans, 


altho' they had reaſon to expect this 


On 
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on leſs Occaſions, the leading Men of 


4 Pia to come to Florence; nor did Piero 


de Medici fortify the Market Place and 


the Palace with foreign Guards, which 
would have been a great Check to the 
Revolt: This Riſing was fomented by Lo- 
dovico, who had carried on private Intel- 
ligence with ſome baniſhed Piſans, in 
order to bring it about: And Galeazzs 
San Severino, his Miniſter, who accom- 
panied the King, by inflaming the Peo- 


ple was the principal Occaſion of a 


Rebellion, which Lodovico expected 
would ſoon reduce that City to his 


Obedience ; little thinking, in how ſhort 


a Time after, this Revolution would 
prove the Occaſion of all his Miſeries. 


IT is likewiſe known, that ſome of 
the Piſans communicating the Night 
before their Intentions to the Cardinal 
of San Piero in Vincola, he, who, per- 
haps, never before had been the Author 
of pacific Counſels, very gravely told 
them, they ought not to be carried away 
with a ſuperficial notion of Things, but 
ſhould maturely weigh the Conſequences 

their 
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their Revolt might produce: He obſerv- 4. D. 
ed to them that Liberty was precious, wy 


and much to be coveted, nay at all Events 
to be procured, when there was an Ap- 
pearance of obtaining it: But that Piſa, 


a City depopulated and poor, was not 


in a Condition to defend itſelf againſt 
the ſuperior Force of the Florentines : 
That it was a very fallacious way of 
reaſoning to think the Authority 
of the French King would be ſuffi- 


cient to preſerve them: For allowing 


the Florentine Money to be leſs pre- 
vailing than it was; yet the Articles of 


Sarzana were ſo much in the King's 


Favour, that he could not continue to 


aſſiſt them for any Time: Beſides, the 


French were not always to be in Tay, 


and if from paſſed Events we may con- 


jecture the future, it would be very im- 
prudent to hazard being expoſed to 
continual Dangers, without a Proſpect of 


continual Reſources to oppoſe them, and 


with uncertain Hopes to enter into a cer- 
tain War, with a more powerful Neigh- 
bour, without being able to promiſe 
themſelves a real Appearance of Suc- 

| ceſs; 
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4. P. ceſs ; they muſt beſides be obliged to de: 

Rs „ 9 pend for Succours on the Will of others, 

who, upon many Accidents to which 
human Affairs are liable, might alter 

their good Intentions towards them: 

And ſhould they even ſuccour them, 

this would not avert the Calamities of 

a War, but rather encreaſe them: They 

would be plundered both by Enemies 

and Friends; for thefe laſt would con- 

ſider, that they did not fight for their 

own, but for other People's Liberty : 

They might be abſolutely certain, that 

as ſoon as they were freed from the Yoke 

of the Florentines, they muſt become 
ſubject to the Deliverer: For no Prince 

| would think them of ſufficient Conſe- 
quence to be at the Expence of a War 

on their Account, unleſs from a 

View of reducing them to a State of Vaſ- 

falage, and then the Change in their 

Situation would be no more than an 

Exchange of Maſters. During this Con- 

fuſion, Charles departed from Piſa to- 

wards Florence, not well determined in 


himſelf how to act with the. Piſans. 
He halted at Signa, ſeven Miles from 


# forence, 
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Florence; to give Time to the Florentines A. P. 


to lay down the Arms they had taken 
up on Prero's Account, and to Obignt 
to come and join him, that he might 
enter Florence with greater Terror: He 
had ordered him for the greater Expedi- 
tion, to leave behind the Artillery at 
Caro Caro, to diſmiſs the Five Hundred 
falian Men at Arms, which were in 
his Pay in Romagna, and alſo thoſe of 
the Duke of Milan; ſo that of Sforza's 
Men, the King was followed only by 
Count Gajdzzo, and Three Hundred 


Light * 


By many Indications it was conjec- 
tired, that the King' s Intention was to 
induce the PFlorentines through Fear to 
yield him the abſolute Power of their 
City; nor could he ſufficiently diſguiſe 
this Deſign to their Ambaſſadors, who 
ſeveral times reſorted to him at Signa, 
to ſettle the manner of his Entry, and 
to give a finiſhing hand to the Treaty 


in Agitation. 


CA RLES was, no doubt, greatly 
N irritated 
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"4 DP. irritated againſt them, and reſented the 
1 Oppoſition made him, tho' it was plain 


they had no hand in it, as was manifeſt 
by their Conduct towards Piero: But his 
Miniſters, as was imagined, thought it 
would be an Error in Politics to loſe the 
Opportunity of ſeizing on ſo important 
a Town; whilſt others, moved by Ava- 
rice, expecting to enrich themſelves with 
the Plunder, fomented the King's In- 
dignation. And a Notion prevailed 
through the Army, that Charles was re- 
folved to puniſh them for bein g the 
firſt in Zaly who had preſumed to reſiſt | 


him. | 


THERE were others in his Council, 
who perſuaded him to reſtore Prero de 
Medici, particularly Monſignor Breſcia, 
Brother to the Duke of Savoy, who 
being his particular Friend, had promi- 


| fed to ſtand by him on all Occaſions. 


TE King, influenced by theſe Mi- 
niſters, or with a Deſign of terrifying the 
Fhorentines into a Compliance, or with a 


View of having it afterwards in his 


Power 
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Power to favour Piero, or the Magiſtrate, A. D. 
as ſhould beſt ſuit his Intereſt, contrary N . 
to the Advice of the Biſhop of St. Mali, 

writ a Letter to Piero, and ordered his 
Friend Monſignor Philippo to write him 
another, inviting him to join his Troops 
near Florence, where he promiſed to re- 
inſtate him in his former Power, in Con- 
ſideration of his eaſy Compliance in de- 
livering up the Forts, and of the Friend- 
ſhip which had ſubſiſted betwixt their 


F. athers ; 


Taz Letters did not find him at Bo- 
 logna as was expected; for Piero, af- 
fronted at the rough Reception he had 
met with from Bentivoglio, and fearing 
he might be in danger from the Duke 
of Milan, and perhaps from the King 
of France alſo, if he remained at that 
Place, was unfortunately gone to Venice, 


where the Letters were forwarded by the 
Cardinal his Brother, who ſtaid at Bologna, 


In Fhrence they were very jealous of | 
what might be the King's Intentions ; but 
as they were not in a condition to make an 
N 2 Oppoſition, 
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4 P. Oppoſition, it was thought adviſable, as 

Lees dangerous, to admit him into the Town, 
hoping by ſome means or other to ap- 
peaſe him. Nevertheleſs, to be prepared 
againſt all Events, they ordered many of 
the Citizens to fill their Houſes privately 
with Country People, and diſſembling 
the Reaſon, commanded ſeveral Officers 
in their Pay to enter the Town with 
Soldiers, and all their Subjects, both in 
Town and Country, to be alert and ready 
to take up Arms, at the Toll of the 
great Bell of the Palace. 


TRE King made his Entry in great 
Pomp at the Head of his Army, on 
Horſeback ; the French and the Florentines 
vving with each other in Magnificence. 
His Majeſty appeared like a Conqueror, 
with his erected Lance reſting on his 
Thigh. A Treaty was entered upon 
immediately, but was attended with ſeem- 
ingly inſuperable Difficulties: For beſides 
the immoderate Regard profeſſed by many 
of the King's Followers to the Name of 
Piero de Medici, and the exorbitant De- 
mands that were made for Money, Charles 
peremptorily 
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peremptorily required the abſolute Domi- 4. D. 
nion of Florence; alledging, that by 
coming into the Town in the armed 

manner he did, he had gained it lawfully 
according to the Rules of War Fa 


by the French. 


A T laſt he receded from this Point, 
and inſiſted only on leaving behind him 
certain Ambaſſadors with Gowns, called 
in France Doctors, and Men of the Robe. 
This, according to the French Cuſtom, 
would have created him for ever a ſort 
of Juriſdiction. But the Florentenes being 
determined at all Hazards to preſerve 
their Liberty entire, warmly refuſed to 
ſubmit to this Demand. 


BO TH Parties 7 argued with great 
Vehemence, yet neither was in a Con- 
dition to. oppoſe the other, or terminate 
the Diſputes with the Sword. As for the 
People, they had applied themſelves, 
Time out of Mind, to mercantile Affairs, 
knew little of military Exerciſes, and 
were in great Awe of ſo powerful a King 

within their Walls, with an Army com- 
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poſed of different Nations, who might 


every Inſtant fall upon them. 


O N the other Hand, the French were 
apprehenſive of the great Number, of 


Inhabitants, who had ſhewn more Reſo- 


lution and Bravery the Day Piero was 
attainted than could have been imagined; 
Beſides it was rumoured, that at the Toll 
of the great Bell the whole Country 
would riſe and deſtroy them ; and every 
now and then one or thr of theſe 


Whiſpers prevailing, each Side would run 


to Arms, but never came to Blows; 


nor did one Party inſult the other, 


Tn x King's Scheme concerning Picro | 
de Medici did not ſucceed : For Piero, 


divided betwixt the Hopes of being re- 


{tored, and Fear of being delivered up to 
his Adverſaries, produced his Letters to 


the Venetian _—_ deſiring their Advice. 


N o THIN 1s certainly more eſſential 
in difficult Deliberations, nothing more 
N than to aſk Advice; nor is it 

o be doubted, but that Counſel is leſs 


necettary 
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neceſſary to the Prudent than to the Im- 4. O. 
prudent; and yet what Advantage have 
the Wiſe over the Unwiſe in the delicate 
Point of taking Advice? For who is 
ſufficiently diſcerning to diſtinguiſh the 
beſt, amidſt a variety of Counſels? Again, 
what Aſſurance have we of being faith- 


fully adviſed? He who gives Counſel, 
if he is not extremely candid, or has not 
a particular Affection mixed with Eſteem 
for the Perſon who conſults him; if he 
is moved by Intereſt, or biaſſed by Ca- 
price, he generally gives his Opinion as 
beſt correſponds with his own Views, or 


peculiarity of Temper ; and theſe Motives - 


being concealed from him who afks 
Advice, unleſs he poſſeſſes an extraordi- 


nary Quickneſs of Penetration, he ſtill 


remains ignorant of, and may be miſled 


by the Perfidiouſneſs of ſuch a Counſel, 


Tus was the Caſe of Piero de Medici: 
For the Venetians apprehending that his 


going to Florence would facilitate the 


King's Meaſures, which were different 
from their own, rather counſelling them- 


ſelves than Piero, efficaciouſly 'perſuaded 


N4 — 
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* D. him not to put himſelf in the King's 


CW 


Power ; who, they ſaid, muſt without i 
doubt think himſelf injured by him; 
and to induce him the readier to comply 
with their Advice, they offered. to under: 
take his Cauſe, and reinſtate him on the 

firſt occaſion that offered. But for fear 
he ſhould not follow this Counſel, it was 
reported, they placed ſecret Guards to 
prevent- his leaving 7 entice, in caſe. he 
1 28 it. 


By this Time the two Parties in 
Florence were. very much exaſperated, 
and near coming to an open Rupture : 
The King would not recede from any 
of his laſt Demands, and the Republic 
was reſolved not to give the immenſe 
Sums he required, nor part with the leaſt 
of their Privileges, by allowing him any 
fort of * 


THESE W thought unſur- 


LO mountable without the Force of Arms, 


were at laſt compoſed by the Reſolution 
of Piero Capponi, one of the Citizens 
appointed to treat : He was a Man of 
. great 
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great Capacity, and very much eſteemed 2 2 
in Florence, being of an antient Family, 3 — 


and deſcended from Parents who had been 
uſeful to the Republic. 


ONE day at a Cm together 
with the other Deputies, on the Royal 
Secretary's reading the immoderate Ar- 
ticles peremptority infiſted on, Piero 
got up, and furiouſly. ſnatching the 
Paper from the Secretary, tore it in 
Pieces in the King's Preſence ; adding, 
with an agitated Voice, fince your 
Demands are ſo unjuſt, you may ſound 
your Trumpets, and we will Ring our 
Bells, which he intended as a Declara- 
tion of War, and with the ſame Vehe- 
mence, followed by his Companions, 
n the Room. 

THIS Speech from the Mouth of 
ſuch a Citizen, who was well known 
to the Court of Prance (where he had 
been lately ſent Ambaſſador) ſtruck the 
French with Aſtoniſhment: For they ima- 
gined he would not have ventured to 
ſpeak ſo boldly, without being certain 

— 
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A. D. that his Republick was in a condition tg 
——ſupport what he had advanced. 


TRE French, intimidated by this re- 
ſolute Behaviour, civilly entreated the 
Deputies to return, when giving up the 
odious Articles, the following Terms 
were agreed on. That, all Injuries for- 
got, the City of Florence ſhould be a 
Friend, Confederate, and under the per- 
petual Protection of the Crown of France: 
That, for the King's Security, Piſa and 
Livorno, with their Citadels, ſhould 
be left in his Majeſty's Hands, but 
reſtored without any Coſts, as ſoon as 

the Expedition to the Kingdom of Na- 
ples was over, and it was explained, 
that it ſhould be underſtood to be over, 
when ever the French were in poſſeſſion 
of the City of Naples; or that the King's 
Pretenſions ſhould be amicably ſettled 
by a Peace, or a Truce of two Years, or, 
when on any pretence whatſoever, his 
Majeſty ſhould quit Taly, and return 

into France: That the preſent Gover- 
nors ſhould now take an Oath to reſtore 


. them, whenever any of the above men- 
. . 5 tioned 
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tioned Caſes ſhould happen: That 1 in . D. 


the mean Time, the Dominion, Juriſ- 
diction, and Revenues of the ſaid 
Towns ſhould belong to the Hhrentines: 
The ſame Conditions to be obſerved 
for Pietra Santa, Sarzana, and Sarza- 
nello: That it ſhould be left to the King 


to decide the Claims the Genceſe had to 


theſe laſt Places; but ſhould he not 
decree them in favour of the Genoeſe, 
before any of the aforementioned Caſes 
happened, he ſhould then reſtore them 
to their Republic : That the King might 


leave in Florence two Ambaſſadors, with- 


out whoſe Preſence nothing ſhould be 
treated on concerning this Expedition, 
nor ſhould they without his permiſſion 
make a General of their own Forces : 
That, excepting the above mentioned 
Places, all other Towns ſhould be re- 
ſtored immediately, and they permitted 
to recover by force of Arms ſuch as 
ſhould perfiſt in their Rebellion : That 
within a Fartnight they ſhould pay his 
Majeſty Fifty Thouſand Ducats, Forty 
Thouſand more in March, and Thirty 


Thouſand in June: The Rebellion of 


Piſa, 
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their Directions, till the Journey of Piero 


Piſa, and all other Miſdeameanours com- 


mitted ſince, ſhould be forgiven : That 
Piero de Medici, and his two Brother's 
Attainder ſhould be reverſed, and their 
Effects reſtored, on condition that Piero 
ſhould not approach within a hundred 
Miles of the Borders of the Republic, 
(this was deſigned to prevent his ſet- 
tling in Rome) nor his Brothers within 
a hundred of the City of Florence, 


THESE were the principal Articles 
of the Capitulation, which were pub. 
liſhed with great Solemnity and Cere- 
mony in the Cathedral in the Time of 
Divine Service, which the King (at 
whoſe inſtance this was done ſo pub- 
lickly) and the. Magiſtrates of the City, 
proſtrated before the High Altar, fo- 
lemnly ſwore to obſerve. 


Two Days after Charles left Florence, 


and went to Siena. This City was in 
Confederacy with the King of Naples, 
and the Florentines, and had followed 


N 


* 9a 
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t Sarzana, obliged the Citizens to con- 4. D. 


ſilt their own Safety. „ 


Tur City of Sena is populous, has a 


fertile Territory, and next to Florence, 


had long obtained the Name of the mot 
rowerful State in Tuſcany : It was go- 
verned by its own Magiſtrates, but in ſuch 
2 manner, that the Citizens were rather 


amuſed and pleaſed with the Name of 


Liberty, than enjoyed the Effects of it: 


For the People, divided into many 


Factions, ſubmitted to that Party which 


according to Accidents, or by Favour of 


foreign Potentates, was moſt powerful. 
At this Time that Party called the Monte 
or Magiſtrate of Nine prevailed. 


CHARLES, after ſtaying a few Days 
at Siena left a Garriſon, becauſe that City 


was known of old to be devoted to the 
Empire, and therefore ſuſpected. He 
then directed his March towards Rome, 
growing every Day more and more inſolent 


from his Succeſſes, hitherto far beyond 
Expectation : As the Seaſon was fair, he 
determined, without loſs of Time, to 


purſue 
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purſue his good Fortune: He was 
now become terrible not only to his 
avowed Enemies, but alſo to his Friends, 
as well as to thoſe who obſerved a Neu- 
— | 


Tar Venetian Senate, and the Duke 
of Milan, aſtoniſhed at this Rapidity, 
imagined that by the King's taking 
Poſſeſſion of the Florentine Caſtles, and 
leaving a Guard in Sena, his Thoughts 
did not terminate in the Acquiſition of 
Naples Therefore, to be prepared againſt 
all Events, they began ſeriouſly to treat 


| amongſt themſelves of a new Confederacy, 
; which they would ſooner have brought to 


Perfection, if (as was expected) Charles 
had met . a greater Reſiſtance at 
Rome. 


I T had been ſettled, that the Duke 
of Calabria, who was join'd by the Pope's 
Troops in the Neighbourhood of Rome, 
and by Virginio Or/inz with the remainder 
of the Arragonian Army, ſhould make 
a Stand at Viterbo, to prevent the King's 


farther 9 which Place was very 


pr me 
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proper for that Purpoſe, as it was ſur- 


rounded by the Pope's T erritories, and 2 


| * near thoſe of the 09 . 


Bo T all the Country about Rome be 
in Confuſion by the Excurſions of the 
Colonnefe, who had paſſed the Tyber, and 
the Proviſions being ſtopt at O ia, from 
whence they uſed to be brought to Rome, 
the Duke had not Reſolution enough to. 
wait at Viterbo; beſides he doubted very 
much of the Pope's Intentions; for ever 
ſince Piero de Medici's Agreement at 
Sarzana, he had begun to liſten to French 
Propoſals, which were brought him by 
Cardinal Aſcanio; who, belies he would 
venture to come to Rome, inſiſted on the 
' Pope's ſending to Marino, a Town of 
the Colonna's, his Son, the Cardinal of 
Valenza, as a Pledge for his Security. 


AscANIO left Rome without bringing 
Alexander to any Determination: He 
was divided between a Diffidence of 
the King's real Intentions towards him, 
and the Fear of his Forces: Vet as ſoon 
as Charles was ſet out from Florence, he 


had 


RECCOMEND ens 


| 
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2 D. had begun again to treat, and ſent to 
3 


him the Biſhops of Concordia and Terni, 


and Doctor Gratiano his Confeſſor, with 
Inſtructions to agree at the ſame Time for 


himſelf and tor Alfonſo. 


B UT the King's Syſtem was 5 differviit 
for he was determined to agree only with . 


the Pope, and therefore ſent to him 


Monſ. de ta Tremouille, and the Preſident 
Gannay. The Cardinals Aſcanio and 
Proſpero Colonna ventured to come to 


Rome on this Occafion : But the Pope; 
without any reaſonable Motive, giving 


over all Thoughts of an Accommodation; 
ordered them immediately to be arreſted, 
and conveyed to the Mole of Adrian, 
formerly called Caſtle Cyeſcentio, now 
Caſtle St. Angelo : He then demanded 
the Reſtitution of Ofa, and ſent for the 
Duke of Calabria, who, with his whole 
Army came into Rome, and fecured the 
Frenth Ambaſladors : But they were im- 
mediately releaſed by the Pope's Com- 
mands, as were alſo in a few Days Aſcano 
and Proſpero, but with an Injunction to 
quit Rome that Inſtant, 


. 
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halted at Nep/, Cardinal Federigo San 
Severino, with a Commiſſion to treat of 
his own particular Affairs, without making 
any mention of Alfonſo. 

ALEXANDER was very much diſturbed 
in his Mind; ſometimes he reſolved to 
| ſtay in Rome and defend himſelf, and then 

would give Orders to Ferdinands to fortify 
the weakeſt Places; at others, judging 
that Meaſure impracticable on account 
of the want of Proviſions, which could 
not be furniſhed from Oſtia, the incredible 


Number of Strangers, unſettled in their 


Opinions, and the various Factions then 
ſubſiſting · in Rome, he reſolved to abandon 
it, and obliged all the Cardinals to give it 
under their Hands to follow him: Then, 


alarmed at the Difficulties and imminent 


Dangers, he would ſhrink from his laſt 
Reſolution, and again embrace a Scheme 
of Compoſition. 


B v T whilſt he was in this Uncertainty, 
the French made Excurſions on the other 


O 5 ſide 


10% THE HISTORY OF 
A. P. fide the 775er all over the Country, occu- 
7 We pying ſometimes one Village, ſometimes 


another; and their Progreſs was ſo rapid, 
that none of thoſe little Places offered to 


make any Reſiſtance, but ſubmitted imme- 
diately, aud their Example was followed 


4 even by thoſe who were in a Condition to 
defend themſelves. 


VIRGINIO ORSINI was tied 
by many Obligations to the Arragonian 
Family ; for he was Captain-General of 

the Royal Army, Great Conſtable of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and nearly ally'd to 
Alfonſo ; his Son, Gian Giordano being 
married to a natural Daughter of the late 
King Ferdinando, from whom Virgins 
had the Grant of a Fief, and had received 
ſeveral other Benefactions: Vet forgetting 
all Favours, and that the preſent Calami- 
ties owed their firſt Riſe to him, he thought 
it no Crime, if he remained himſelf 3 in 
the Service of the King of Naples, to 
permit his Children to treat with the 
King of France. This was a ſurpriſing 
Step, and which amazed the French, 
who 


* 
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who were not accuſtomed to the nice 
Diſtinctions of the Halians. | 


I: T was then ſtipulated with Yirginio's 
Sons, that the King's Troops ſhould be 
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Charles 
agrees 


received, victualled, and have a free with the 


Paſſage through their Father's Dominions 
that were in the Pope's Territories: And 
Campagnano with ſome Villages were de- 


Or fani, 


poſited in the Cardinal Gurce's Hands, 


who promiſed to reſtore them, as ſoon as 
"_ Army ſhould leave the Roman Terri- 

And the Count of Pittiglano, with 
a of the Orſini Family, came into 
the ſame Meaſures. 


As ſoon as. theſe Conditions were 


ſigned, Charles quitted Nepi and removed 


to Bracciano, the principal Town in 
Virginio's Juriſdiction ; and altho' the 
Roads on account of the late Rains were 


very deep, he diſpatched Monſ. de Ligni 


and foo d Allegre, with Five Hundred 
Lances and Two Thouſand Swiſs to 
O/tia, with Orders to paſs the Tiber, join 
the Colonneſe, and force their Way into 
Rome; which he had good Reaſon to 


O 2 hope 
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hope they might compaſs, by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Romans of the French Faction, 
_ notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of Ferdi- 


nando. Civita Vecchia, Corneto, and al- 


moſt all the Territory about Rome was 
reduced, which ſo alarmed the Romans, 


that they cry'd out loudly and boldly for 


an Accommodation, 


THe Pope, ſenſible of his imminent 
Danger, and finding every Day leſs Pro- 
bability of making an effectual Defence, 
would have willingly ſubmitted ; but then, 
confidering he had been the firſt who 
incited the King to undertake this Expe- 


dition, and afterwards, without any Pro- 


vocation, had employed his Authority, 
Counſel, and Arms, to make an obſtinate 
Reſiſtance, he reaſonably concluded, that 
whatever good Conditions he ſhould be 
promiſed, the King would no more keep 


his Word, than be had done himſelf. 


H 1s Terror was 5 on ob- 
ſerving, that the Cardinal of St. Piero in 
Vincola, and many other Cardinals his 
Enemies, were in high Eſteem with the 

King, 
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King, at whoſe Perſuaſion, and in regard 7 - 


to his Name of Meſt Chriſtian, together * 


with the known Steadineſs natural to the 
French in religious Affairs, he feared he 
would attempt to reform the Abuſes in 
the Church, as was then the common 
Subject of Diſcourle, 


Tn Is Thought was above all Things 
terrible to Alexander, when he recollected 
in what an infamous manner he had 
mounted the Throne, and how he had 


continued to exerciſe his F unction in a 


way anſwerable to ſo bad a Beginning. 


However his Suſpicions were ſomewhat 


abated by the plauſible Promiſes of the 
King, who, above all Things deſirous to 
haſten his march to Naples, was willing 
to remove all Difficulties that might 
obſtruct him, and therefore ſent to 8 
three Ambaſſadors, the Seneſchal of 
Beaucaire, the Marſhal de Gic, and the 
Preſident Gannay. They endeavoured to 
perſuade his Holineſs, that it was not the 
King's Intention to intereſt himſelf in 
what concerned the Pontifical Power; 
but being deſirous of entering Rome, he 
| O 3  bollicited 


gd \ _ . 
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4. D* ſollicited a free and ſafe Paſſage ; for altho' 
it was in his Power to effect it by Force, 
pet he wiſhed not to be laid under a 
Neceſſity of failing in the Reſpect due to 
the Dignity which his Anceſtors had 
ever paid to the Roman Pontiffs : That 
by complying, he would foon find all 
their Differences converted into ſincere 

and ſocial Confidence. 


ALEXANDER was greatly troubled 
at theſe Demands, to comply with which 
was, in reality, to deprive himſelf of the 
Aſſiſtance of his Friends, receive an 
Enemy into his own Houſe, put himſelf 
entirely into his Power, and then rely 
on his Mercy : Yet, at laſt, finding that 

of all Dangers this was the leaſt, he 
ordered the Duke of Calabria and his 

Army to quit Rome, having firſt obtained 
a Paſſport from the King cf France, that 
he might retire with Safety out of the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, 


Bu r 8 with Contempt re- 
fuſing the Paſs, marched through the 
Gate of St. Sebastian the laſt Day of the 


Year, 


5 6 


accompanied only by the Cardinals Batiſta 


nio, thoſe of the Colonna Family, and 


laboured to convince him, that this was 
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Year, at the ſame Inſtant of Time that 4- O. 
the French Army entered the Gate del CE 
Popolo, with the King at their Head, | 
armed with his Lance on his Thigh, in 
the ſame Manner he entered Florence. 


TE Pope, full of Anxiety and 
Fear, retired into Caſtle St. Angeh, 


Orfini, Olivieri, and Caraffa, a Neapoli- 
tan. But the Cardinals del Vincola, Aſca- 


Savelli, with many others, reſorted to 
the King, and preſſed him to remove 
from the Pontifical See a Pope, loaded 
with ſuch Vices as rendered him odious 
and deteſtable to the whole World, and 
then to procure another Election. They 
repreſented, that it would not be leſs 
glorious for him to free the Church of 
God from a Tyrant, than it was for 
Pepin and Charlemaine, his Anceſtors, 
to free the Holy Popes from the Perſecu- 
tion of their unjuſt Oppreſſors. They 


not leſs neceſſary for his own Safety than 
for his Intereſt. For how could he ever 
„ truſt 
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truſt to the Promiſes of Alexander, who 
was by Nature fraudulent, inſatiable in 
his Deſires, and, as Experience taught, 


| bore an implicable Hatred to the French; 


Articles 


and that hisReconciliation at this Juncture 
was not voluntary, but extorted by Ne- 


ceſſity and Fear. 


T a x King, induced by theſe Argu- 
ments, as alſo becauſe the Pope refuſed 
to deliver up Caſtle St. Angelo till 


an Agreement was figned, twice gave 


Orders for the Artillery to be brought 


from the Palace San Marco, and placed 
againſt the faid Caſtle. But Charles 


had neither Intention nor Inclination to 


hurt the Pope: Beſides, thoſe who had 


the greateſt Sway in his Privy Council 
had been corrupted by Gifts into Alexan- 


der's Intereſt : So at laſt a Treaty: was 
concluded on theſe Conditions; f 


T Ar there ſhould be a perpetual 


berween Amity and Confederacy between the 
the Pope Pope and the King : That the Caſtles of 


and the 


King of Civita Vecchia, Terracina, and Spoletti, 


France. 


(tho' this laſt was never given up) ſhould 


be 
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the Reduction of Naples: That Alexander 
ſhould bury in Oblivion all Injuries re- 
ceived from thoſe Cardinals and Barons, 
his Subjects, who had followed the 
King ; and ſhould inſtantly give him the 
Inveſtiture of the Kingdom of Naples: 
That he ſhould deliver to him Gemin 
the Ottoman. It was a cruel Cuſtom 
among the Turks for a new Sovereign 
to eſtabliſh Empire with the Blood of 
his neareſt Relations. Wherefore Gemin, 
after the Death of his Father Mabomet, 
to avoid the cruel Perſecution of his Bro- 
ther Bajazet, who wanted to deſtroy him, 
had retired to Rhodes, from whence he 
was ſent into France, and from thence to 
Pope Innocent. * Bajazet, taking Ad- 
vantage of the Avarice of the Popes, in 
order to keep his Empire in Peace with 
the Chriſtian Powers, paid annually to 
Alexander, under the Pretext of Aliments, 
and Charges of guarding him, Forty 
Thouſand Crowns, as an Inducement not 

| to 


* Gemin fled to Rhodes for Shelter, but Pietro Deu- 
uon, the Grand-Maſter, on his Arrival, put him in 
Priſon, and afterwards ſent him well guarded into 
Provence, from whence he was carried to Rome. 
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tO other Princes. 


CnARI ISS Drift in en Ag 
Gemin, was to facilitate his Undertaking 
againſt the Turks, which, elated with 
vain Adulation, he had reſolved on, as 


| ſoon as he ſhould have brought the 
- Ne apolitans under his Obedience. The 


King's Officers had feized in Romagna 


the laſt Forty Thouſand Crowns, remitted 


by Bajazet, which were in the Hands of 
the Prefect of Rome at Semigaglia: The 
King now infiſted, that no Reftitution 
ſhould be required, or any farther Notice 
taken of — Affair. By the laſt Article 
it was ſtipulated, that the Cardinal of 
Valenza ſhould reſide with the King, as 
Apoſtolical Legate for Three Months; 
the Deſign of which was, that he ſhould 
remain as an Hoſtage for the Performance 
of his Father's Engagements. 


Piers Agreement being ſigned, the 
Pope returned to the Vatican, where 
with the Pomp and Ceremonies, uſual 


on ſuch Occaſions, he received the King 


in 
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in St. Peter's Church, where, firſt on his 4. O. 
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| Knees, according to antient Cuſtom, he 
kiſſed his Holineſs's Feet, and then his 


Face. 


ANOTH ER Day hd aſſiſted at the = 
tifical Maſs, and took his Place, which 


was after the firſt Cardinal Biſhop, and 
according to the antient Rites, he ſerved 


the Water when the Pope waſhed his 


Hands. Alexander to perpetuate the Me- 
mory of this Action, had it painted in 
a Gallery of Caſtle St. Angelo: He 
alſo, at the King's Requeſt, created Car- 
dinals the Biſhops of St. Malo, and 
Meaux,a Prelate of the Luxembourg Family, 


and gave him all the Demonſtrations 


of a ſincere and faithful Reconciliation. 


CHARLES ſtaid in Rome about a 
Month, all the while ſending Troops to 
the borders of the Kingdom of Naples, 
which was full of Combuſtions : Before 
he left Rome, Aquila and the greateſt 
part of Abruzzo had declared for him, 


and ſet up his Standard, and Fabritio 
Calama 
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A.D. Colonma had ſeized on the Diſtricts of 
Albi and 7. agliacoZ2o, 5 


No were there leſs Diſturbances in 
Mw. - other parts of the Kingdom. For as ſoon 
4 bog as Ferdinando had quitted Rome, the 
Naples Effects of the People's Hatred to 4 fonſo 

began to appear: The bad Uſage they 
had ſo lately received from old Fer- 
dinando was freſh in their Memory: 
They exclaimed vehemently againſt the 
tyrannical Oppreſſion they had ſuffered 
under the Arragonians, and more par- 
ticularly againſt the Cruelty and Pride of 
Alfonſo: They openly teſtified their Joy 
for the Arrival of the French; and the 
old Anjouin Faction was exaſperated at 
the Imprifonment and Baniſhment of ſo 
great a Number of their Barons by Fer- 
dinando: A Conduct which is ever an In- 
ducement to effect Alterations in Govern- 
ments. But beſides all former Provo- 
cations, the ſole Diſaffection to the Per- 
ſon of Alfonſo, was ſufficient to produce 

a Revolution, if the leaſt Occaſion offer- 
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quitting Fame reached Naples, Alfonſo 
was feized with ſuch a Panick, that 


forgetful of the Fame and Glory he had 


acquired in the Wars of Taly, and de- 
ſpairing to weather ſo great a Storm, at 
once reſolved to abandon his Kingdom, 
and renounce the Title and Royal Au- 
thority to Ferdinando: He hoped that 
himſelf, who was ſo odious, being re- 
moved, and his Son, a young. Prince of 
great Expectation become King; a Prince, 

who for his Goodneſs was no ways ob- 
noxious to the People, ſuch a Change 
might allay the great Eagerneſs of re- 
voltin g to the French. 


ARE TOR W (f we may 


credit ſuch Reports without the Impu- 
tation of Superſtition) that the Ghoſt of 
old Ferdinando appeared three different 
Nights to Jacopo, the chief Surgeon at 
Court, and firſt with a complaiſant Air, 


but afterwards with a Countenance more 


fierce and menacing, ordered him to go 
to Alfonſo, and command him in his 
| Name 
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4. D. Name to relinquiſh all Hopes of reſiſt- 
ing the French, it being decreed that his 


Alfonſo 


Progeny, after experiencing Misfortunes 


innumerable and various, ſhould at laſt 


be ſtript of their Kingdom, and the Fa- 
mily extinguiſhed : That this Calamity 
flowed from their unnumbered Enormi- 


ties, eſpecially that aggravated Barbarity 
which Afonſo, at his Inſtigation, com- | 


mitted near Naples, in the Church. of 
St. Leonardo, in Chiaia, when he return- 


ed from Poaauolo: As no other particu- 


lars were mentioned, it was conjectured 
that Alfonſo had privately put to death 
in that place ſeveral Barons, who had 
been detained a long Time in Priſon. 


Bur, be this as it will, certain it is, 


abandons Alfonſo tormented with Remorſes of Con- 
om, © ſcience could get no Reſt: His Thoughts 


dom. 


were diſturbed with the many Noble- 


men he had deſtroyed; and every Mo- 


ment he expected to be aſſaſſinated by the 
tumultuous, enraged Populace. Almoſt 
diſtracted with theſe Reflections, he re- 
ſolved at, once to quit his Kingdom; 


he * the Secret only to the 


Queen 


| | | | | 
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Queen, his Mother-in-law, who could . p. 
not prevail with him to wait a few 1495- 8 | | | 
Days. In vain ſhe preſſed him to con- A 
ſult his Brother and his Son; he was | 
obſtinate, and went on Board one-of 

the four light Gallies he had loaded 

with Treaſure, a few Days before he had 7 . 
compleated the firſt Vear of his Reign: 7 2 
But purſued by his guilty Conſcience, U 
he was ſtill in as much Conſternation, as 
if he had been ſurrounded by the French, 
and ſtarting at the leaſt Noiſe, as tho' 
the Elements were in League againſt him, 
he fled to Mazara, a Town in Szc:hy, 
given him ſome time before by the * 
of Spain. 


TE King of France, in ſettin g out Charles 
from Rome, received the News of this — s 
Flight: When he came to Velletri, Car- 


dinal Yalenza eloped, and tho the Pope | 1 
put on an Air of Reſentment, and of- | 

fered any Satisfaction, yet it was thought 
he eſcaped by his Direction, that he 
might have it in his Power to perform 
or not his late Agreement, according 
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4. D. to the different Circumſtances of Af. 
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San For- F RG M Pelletri the Van marched to 
tino taken Mount Fortino, a Village in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtic State, ſubject to Jacopo Conti, a 
Roman Baron, who firſt followed Charles, 
but afterwards, out of Hatred to the Co- 
| lonneſe, guided more by Paſſion than 
: Honour, went into Alfonſo's Service. 
This Place, tho' ſtrongly ſituated, was 
by the force of the Artillery taken in a 
few Hours, and all the Inhabitants put 
to Death, except three of Jacopo's Chil- 
dren, and a few more, who got into the 
Citadel, but ſoon delivered themſelves 
3 Priſoners. 


TAE Army afterwards proceeded to 
Mount St. Giovanni, that belonged to 
the Marquis of Peſcara, not far from 
the Borders of the Kingdom of Naples, 
a Place by Situation ſtrong, and well 
fortified : For. there . were Three Hun- 
dred foreign Foot, and Five Hundred of 
| the Inhabitants determined to defend 
| _. themſelves. It was imagined the French 
| would 


GGG 
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would be detained here for ſome Days: go D. 


But after once firing the Cannon, they 
gave the Aſſault in the King's Preſence 


with ſo much Bravery, that, in ſpite of 


a valiant Defence, they became Maſters 


of it the ſame Day, and, to ſet an 
Example to others not to make any Op- 


poſition, they committed exceſſive Cruel- 


ties; for after murdering the People, 
they ſet Fire to the Edifices: This man- 


ner of making War not having been 
practiſed in Italy for many Ages, filled 


the Inhabitants with Terror. 


_ _ HERE ToFoRE, when the Victorious 


exerted their utmoſt Vigour, their Cuſtom 
was to ſtrip the Soldiers, and then ſet 


them at Liberty to plunder the Places 
taken by Aſſault, and make the Inha- 


bitants Priſoners, till they had paid what 


Contribution was demanded ; but the 


Lives of thoſe were always ſpared, who 


were not killed in the heat of the 


Battle. 


Tuts was s all the Oppoſition the King 


of France met with in the Conqueſt of 
. = IM — 
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ſo noble a Kingdom, in the Defence of 
which there was not the leaſt appear- 
ance of Courage, Conduct, Thirſt of 
_— or Fidelity. 


TRE Duke of Calabria. nba was on 


3 the Frontiers of the Kingdom, after his 


Father's Retreat, was invited to Naples, 


and inſtalled with the uſual Solemnity, 


tho' not with the ſame Rejoicings. He 
muſtered his Army, that conſiſted of 
Fifty Squadrons of Horſe, and Six Thou- 
fand Foot, all pick'd Men, con- 


ducted by the moſt renowned Captains: 


in Laß, and made a Stand at San Ger- 


mano to hinder the Enemy from ad- 


vancing; which place he choſe for its 
Situation. On one ſide it was covered 
by high and rocky Mountains, on the 


_ other protected by a marſhy Ground; 


and in front he had the River Gariglans 
(call'd Zzr: by the Antients) tho' not 
deep enough in that place to prevent 
ſometimes its being waded. The nar- 
rowneſs of the Paſſage of St. Germano, 
had deſervedly gained it the Name of 


one of the Keys of the Kingdom of 
Naples : 
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Naples: From hence he ſent a Body of 4: D. 
PAC? 


Troops to the Top of the Mountain to 
guard the paſs Cancelle. | 


BuT Alfonſo 8 A FHP: Gighted at San _ 
| the Name of the Prench, ſhewed no ſort bandoned. 


of Reſolution; for ſome of the Leaders 
were more concerned for the Safety of 
their Perſons and Eſtates, than for that of 


the Kingdom, which they conſidered as 


loſt, whilſt others, deſirous of Novelty, be- 


gan to waver, not only in their Fidelity, 


but in their Courage. Nor were they 
without Apprehenſion, that the People 


behind them might revolt, as the whole 


Nation was in a ferment. Overcome 
by theſe abject Conſiderations, as ſoon 
as they heard that Mount St. Giovanni 
was taken, and that Marſhal Gi“ was 
marching towards them with Three 
Hundred Lances and Two Thouſand 
Foot, they ignobly quitted San Germano, 
and in ſuch Confuſion, that they left on 
the Road Eight Pieces of large . 


and retired to ne, 


5 T UE. new King. roving to the 3 
r che 
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the Inhabitants of that Town had pto- 5 


feſſed to the Family of Arragon, and to 
the Strength of the Situation, it being 


4 and his fronted by the River Vullurno, of a 


Army in 
Capua. 


great depth i in that Place, hoped it would 


hold out; in which caſe he was deter- 


mined not to leſſen his Army by ſending 


Reinforcements to other Places, and by 
this conduct thought he ſhould be able 
to preſerve Naples and Gaeta. h 


Tux French did not follow the Enemy 
in a Body, but diſperſed, and without 
Order ; proceeding rather as if they were 
on a Journey than a March: Every 
one ftraggled where he thought he could 
get moſt Plunder, and advanced with- 
out Colours or Diſcipline ; yet they kept 


| fo cloſe to the Enemy, that commonly 


the foremoſt of the French at Night took 
up their Quarters in the fame Villages 


that were quitted fome Hours before by 
the e pee 


B UT at Crone there was neither more 
Reſolution, nor better Fortune : For no 


ſooner had. Ferdnando encamped - His 
Army 


in g intraduced to his Majeſty in that Array, 2 to 
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Army (which, ſince the flight from San 4: 1 4 
Germano was very much diminiſhed) yay 
than he received Letters from the Queen, 
acquainting him, that the Loſs of San 
Germano had occaſioned ſuch a Tumult 
in Naples, that unleſs he came in Per- 


ſon there was Pr of a Revolution. | 


FERDINANDO, after promiſing to return Ferdinan- 
to Capua the next Day, took with him rg m 
a few Friends, and rode 'to Naples, in 
Hopes of appeaſing the People with his 


Preſence: But Giovanni Jacopo Trivulsi, 


to whom he left the Care of the City, 
had already underhand deſired the King 
of France to ſend him a Herald, under 


Whoſe Convoy he might approach his 


Majeſty with Safety : Which being com- 
ply'd with, he, with ſome of the Gen- 
try of Capua, (notwithſtanding the Re- 
proaches of many, who were diſpoſed 
to preſerve their Allegiance to. Ferdi- 


nando) went to Calvi, Where the King 


was juſt arrived. 


Tx IVULZI came in his Armour, and be- uke 


in 


F 3 ſpoke of France, 


mn | THE HISTORY OF - 
A. D. ſpoke in the Name of the reſt of the Offi- 
8 cers and Soldiers to this purpoſe, That 
| Ferdinando was not in a Condition todefend 
them, otherwiſe they were diſpoſed to 
ſerve him faithfully, as they had done 

whilſt there were any Hopes left; but 
theſe now extinguiſhed, they were come 
to a Reſolution of ſubjecting themſelves 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, provided 
they were allowed honourable Condi- 
tions; adding, that he did not in the 
leaſt doubt, but he ſhould be able to 
preſuade Ferdinando himſelf to come in 
Perſon and ſubmit, if he could be aſ- 
| ſured of a Reception ſuitable to his Dig- 

nity and Merit. 


TRE King very graciouſly reply'd, 

| he accepted the Offer, and ſhould with 

pleaſure admit him, if he came with 

a Reſolution of renouncing all claims 

to the Kingdom of Naples: In that 

caſe he ſhould. be dignified with Ho- 
nours, and inveſted with Principalities in 

che Kingdom of Fance. 


I T is a Matter of Speculation what 
induced 
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induced Giov. Jacopo Trivulzi, a brave 4. b. 

Officer, and one who valued himſelf on — 

being reputed a Man of Honour, to act 

in this manner: He himſelf gave out, 

that it was by the King his Maſter's 

Directions, to try if he could procure 

ſome Compoſition with the French King. 

But when he found he was excluded 

from all ſuch Hopes, and that the De- 

fence of the Kingdom was now become 

impracticable, it ſeemed to him not only 
lawful, but commendable to provide in 

Time for the Safety of . and the 


Army. 


Bu T the common Opinion was very 
different : He was thought to have been 
defirous of a French Conqueſt, expecting 
after the Reduction of Naples, the King 
would turn his Arms againſt the Dutchy 
of Milan, where he was born of a noble 
Family, and then he expected to take 
his Revenge of the Duke of Milan. He 
was greatly diſſatisfied with Lodovico, not 
thinking his Merit ſufficiently rewarded ; 
and was offended on account of the 


"AE Favours he heaped on the San 
F 4 Se vent; 
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4. D. Severini: And thoſe who were appriſed 

Co's of his Views, did not ſcruple to accuſe 
him of having adviſed Ferdinando in Ro- 
magna, to proceed with more Caution than 
he ought to have done on ſeveral Occa- 


ions. 


BEFORE the Return of Trivulzi, the 
young King's Quarters in Capua had been 
plundered by his own People, his Horſes 
carried away, and the Army diſperſed in 
different Places. Virginio and Count 
Pittiglano (after ſending to the French 
Camp for a Paſs) retired with their Regi- 

ments to Nola, which Town had been 
* to the nen by the n 


FERDINAND o, ignorant of what 
had paſſed in Capua, was returning thither 
at the Time promiſed, having compoſed 
the Minds of the Neapolitans with the 
Hopes he had given them of defending 

that City, which was a Barrier to Naples. 
When he was come within two Miles of 
Capua, the Citizens took up Arms to 

prevent his Entrance, and by common 
C oſs ſome of the Nobility were de- 
| puted 
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puted to deſire him not to advance any 4. P. 
farther, and let him know, that as he 3221 
himſelf had abandoned their City, Tri- 


vulzi their Governor had been with the 
King of France, his Quarters had been 
plundered by his own Soldiers, Virgin 
and Count Pittiglano had quitted him, 
and molt of his Army was diſbanded, Self- 
preſervation put them under a Neceſſity 
of ſubmitting to the Conqueror. 


FERDINANDO, after begging in 
vain, with 'Tears in his Eyes, to be ad- 
| mitted, was obliged to return to Naples, 

being fully perſuaded the reſt of the 
Kingdom would ſoon follow the Example 
of Capua, in which he was not miſtaken : 
For Averſa, a City of Note between 
Catua and Naples, ſent their Deputies to 
Charles, with whom the Neapolitans began 
alſo to treat. 


WHeREFORE the unhappy Prince, 
finding it to no Purpoſe to oppoſe ſuch 
an impetuous Torrent of bad Fortune, 


ſummoned the N qbles and others in the 
Square 


THE HISTORY OF. 
Square before his Palace of Caſtle Nuovo, 


— harangued them in this manner : 


„ TAPPEAL to God, and to all thoſe 
% who have had any Intimacy with me, 
e if the only Deſire I ever entertained of 
c aſcending the Throne, was not to 
* convince the World how much I am 
e diſpleaſed and affected with the bad 
Government of my Father and Grand- 
s father; and to recover by my good 
% Actions that Love they had loſt by 
ce their Male-Adminiſtration: The ill 
« Fate of my Family has not permitted 
me to gather this Fruit, much more 
* honourable than to be King: For ta 
<< reign often depends upon Fortune ; 
but to be a King, and to have no 
* other View in being ſo than the Good 
<« of the Subject, — only on 


5 perſonal Virtue. 


C R Affairs 2 are now reduced into 

** a narrow Compaſs, and we have more 
« Reaſontocomplain that we have loſt our 
ce Kingdom by the Infidelity and ſhameful 
4 Cowardice of our Officers and Armies, 
| « than 
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« than our Enemies to boaſt they 4 D. 
« have gained it by their Valour 2, 
« and Conduct; and yet I ſhould 
« not be without Hopes, if we could 
« make but a little Stand ; for the King 
« of Spain, and all the Talian Princes 
« are preparing to come powerfully to 
c our Aid. They have now opened 
« their Eyes, and are convinced that 
te the Fire that has broke out in our 
« Dominions, if not extinguiſhed in 
* Time, will alſo extend to theirs. 


« For my part I don't want : Cong 
*© to terminate my Reign and Le at 
c the ſame Time, with that Glory which 
may ſeem to be required in a young 
«© Prince, lineally deſcended from ſo 
„ many Kings, and which would be 
* anſwerable to thoſe Expectations you 
tec have hitherto been pleaſed to entertain 
* of me, 


Bur as this cannot be attempted 
without expoſing our Country to great 
_ ** Dangers, I am rather inclined to give 
* way to bad Fortune, and reſtrain my 

« Ardour, 
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Ardour, than by endeavouring to pre- 


CL, © ſerve the Crown, draw thoſe Miſeries 


cc 


ec 


on my People, to avoid which only, 


I defired to reign over them. 


« IADvises and entreat you to fend 
and agree with the King of France; 
and that you may do it without any 
Prejudice to your Honour, I freely 
abſolve you from your Homage, and 
the Oaths of Allegiance, which a few 


Days ſince you took to me: I counſel 


you to do it ſoon, that you may get 
better Terms, and mitigate the haughty 
Spirit of the Prench. | 


« Tr their Barbarity ſhould afterwards 
render their Government hateful, I 
ſhall be at hand to aſſiſt you, and 
always ready to expoſe my Life in 
any dangerous Enterprize. But ſhould 
you find their Adminiſtration mild, 
and happy, neither this City or 
Kingdom ſhall ever ſee me inclined 
to diſturb their Repoſe : The Felicity 
of my People will aſſwage my Suffer- 
ings, I ſhall receive a true Satisfaction 

(26 « from 
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"* from your being ſenſible I neither, as 


* Prince or King, ever injured any one. 


That I cannot be accuſed of Avarice 
1 or Cruelty : That I am not unfortunate 
« through my own, but by my Anceſtors 
« Miſconduct : And that I am more 
« affected at loſing the Opportunity of 
c attoning for their Crimes by a righteous 
ce Government, than at the Loſs of my 
« Authority and Royal Dignity. 


«© Tho' an Exile, driven from my 
% Country and Kingdom, I ſhould not 
© think myſelf entirely miſerable, if I 
r knew you were convinced, that theſe 
are my real Sentiments, and were per- 
« ſuaded, I ſhould have followed the 
« Example of my Great-Grandfather 
« Alfonfo, and not that of my Grand-fa- 
« ther Ferdinando, nor Alfonſo myF ather.” 


Tur1s Speech was heard with Com- 
paſſion, and drew Tears from many. 
But the Hatred againſt the two laſt Kings 
was ſo vehement, and fo alluring the 
Novelty of a French Government, that 
the Diſaftetion fill continued. As 
| g ſoon 
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A. D. ſoon as the King was retired, the Mob 
2495: pillaged the Stables before his Palace; 

an Indignity he could not bear: Where- 
fore he returned into the Square with a 
few Courtiers, and at his Preſence they 
abſtained from their Plunder. He then 
ordered the Ships that were in the Harbour 
to be burnt, that they might not be of 


Uſe to the Enemy. 


\poael.. THERE was Reaſon to fuſpe&t that 
abe Hundred Germans, who guarded the 
Kingdom. Caſtle, intended to make him a Priſoner ; 
to avoid which he made them a Preſent 
of all that was therein, and whilſt they 
were taken up in dividing the Effects, 
having firſt ſet at Liberty all the Barons 
who eſcaped the Cruelties of his Father 
and Grand-father, (excepting the Prince 
of Roſſano, and Count Pepoli) he 
went out of the little Gate of the Caſtle 
on board the light * that waited 


for him. 


H x was accompanied by Don Federigo, 
the old Queen Conſort to his Grand- 


er: Joanna his Aunt, anda few others, 
and 
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and landed in the Ifle of Jebia, called 1 - 
by the Antients Enacria, thirty Miles wy ... DY 


from Naples, repeating often the Words 
of the Pſalmiſt, That it was in vain to 
guard a City that is not guarded by God. 


Bu T meeting every where with Diffi- 
culties, he was obliged at ſchia to exert 
his Courage.; for the Governor of the 
Caſtle refuſed to admit him; unleſs he 
would come in without his Followers. 
He agreed to it, but had no ſooner entered 
the Gates than he collared the Governor, 
and diſcovered ſuch Reſolution, that the 
Soldiers, awed by his majeſtick Looks, 
fubmitted, and gave him Poſſeſſion of the 


E lace. 


* 


As ſoon as the News was ſpread of 
the King's Flight, the French, like a 
Torrent, over-run-the Country ; all Places 
tamely yielding wherever they appeared. 
Virginio and Count Pitiglano, without 
any Reſiſtance, were made Priſoners by 
Two Hundred Horſe of Ligni's Company, 
tho' the Count had a Garriſon of Four 


VET Men. They ſubmitted, partly 
apprehending 
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A. D. ſoon as the King was retired, the Mob 
2495- billaged the Stables before his Palace; 
an Indignity he could not bear: Where 
fore he returned into the Square with a 
few .Courtiers, and at his Preſence they 
abſtained from their Plunder. He then 
ordered the Ships that were in the Harbour 
to be burnt, that they might not be of 


Uſe to the Enemy. 


Feen. THERE was Reaſon to ſuſpect that 
arne! Five Hundred Germans, who guarded the 
Kingdom. Caſtle, intended to make him a Priſoner ; 
to avoid which he made them a Preſent 
of all that was therein, and whilſt they 
were taken up in dividing the Effects, 
having firſt ſet at Liberty all the Barons 
who eſcaped the Cruelties of his Father 
and Grand-father, (excepting the Prince 
of Roſſano, and Count Pepoli) he 5 
went out of the little Gate of the Caſtle ; 


on board the li ** o that waited 
for him. 
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HE was accompanied by Don Federigo, 


the old Queen Conſort to his Grand- t 


er, Joanna his Aunt, and a few others, 1 
| and 
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and landed in the Iſle of Jcbhia, called - — 


by the Antients Enacria, thirty Miles 9 
— Naples, repeating often the Words 
of the Pſalmiſt, That it was in vain to 
guard a City that is not guarded by God. 


Bu T meeting every where with Diffi- 

eulties, he was obliged at Ichia to exert 
his Courage; for the Governor of the 
Caſtle refuſed to admit him; unleſs he 
would come in without his Followers. 
Hie agreed to it, but had no ſooner entered 
the Gates than he collared the Governor, 
and diſcovered ſuch Reſolution, that the 
Soldiers, awed by his majeſtick Looks, 
fubmitted, and gave him Poſſeſſion of the 
Place, 


As ſoon as the News was ſpread of 
the King's Flight, the French, like a 
Torrent, over-run-the Country ; all Places 
tamely yielding wherever they appeared. 
Virginio and Count Pitaglano, without 
any Reſiſtance, were made Priſoners by 
Two Hundred Horſe of Ligni's Company, 
tho the Count had a Garriſon of Four 


OY Men. They ſubmitted, partly 
apprehending 
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apprehending themſelves comprized in 
the Paſſports that their Friends adviſed 
were procured from the French; and 
partly being ſtruck with the ſame Panic 
as the reſt. They were ſent Priſoners to 
the Caſtle of Mondragone, and all their 
* and People were Plundered. 


TAE Neapolitans ſent Ambaſſadors to 
make a tender of their City to the King, 
who was come to Averſa. Charles very 
generouſly granted them many Privileges 
in token of his Satisfaction; and the 
next Day, which was the Twenty Firſt 
of February, he made his Entry into 


Naples, where he was received with ſo 


much Applauſe, that it would be in 


vain to attempt the Deſcription. 


Ts ſufficient to ſay, that both Sexes, 
all Ages, People of all Conditions and 


Factions, joined in their Expreſſions of 


Joy, as much as if he had been the 


Father or firſt Founder of their City. 


They all accompanied him to the Ca- 


thedral, from whence, as he was not in 


poſſeſſion of * new Caſtle, he pro- 


ceeded 
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ceeded to Caſtle Capuana, the old Habi-' 4. V. 


tation of the French Kings, 


TAE Rapidity and wonderful Suc- 


ceſs of this Expedition ſurpaſſed the 
Examples of Julius Cæſar. Charles con- 
quered before he ſaw, and with ſo much 


Eaſe, that in - his whole March he was 


under no neceſſity of forming a Camp, 


or breaking a Lance: Many alſo of his 
Expences proved needleſs, for his Fleet 
which was equipped at a vaſt Charge, 
toſs d about and ſhatter'd by Storms, was 
driven into the Ifle of Corfica, and did 
not arrive on the Coaſts of the King- 
dom, till Charles was Maſter of Naples. 
Such were the effects of inteſtine Broils, 
which ſo - baffled the known Wiſdom, 
and blinded the Underſtandings of our 
Princes, that, with Shame to our Arms, 
and Danger to all Taly, they ſuffered a 
powerful and flouriſhing part of our 
Country to be alienated and reduced to 
the Obedience of Mtramounlains. 


P. oR old Ferdinando, tho born in Spain, 
(yet as he was from his Infancy bred up 


Q in 
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4. D. in Taly, had no Principality elſewhere, 


ud his Children and Grand Children 


being born and educated in {aly) was re- 
puted an Hfahan, 


End of the Firfl Bool. 
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x ſmall Fire were diffuſing them- 
ſelves in other Places, and at laſt broke 


Q 2 out 


{DF URING theſe TranſaQtions 3 in Rome 1 D. 
| and Naples, the Sparks of Ge 
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out into a mighty Flame, to the Detri- 
ment of many, but moſt particularly 
of him, who, thro' an immoderate Love 
of Nominion, had raked the Aſhes and 
nouriſhed the Fi ire. 


WHEN the King of France was at 
Florence; it had been ſtipulated; that, 
altho' he ſhould keep poſſeſſion of P:/ea 


till the Reduction of Naples, yet the Re- 


venues of that State ſhould be received 
by the Florentines : But at his Departure, 


4 made no Provifion, nor left any Or- 


ders for the Execution of this Article. 


| Wherefore the Piſans, finding themſelves 


favour'd by the French Commiſſary and 
the Soldiery left by the King to guard 


the Town, laid hold of the Opportunity, 


and reſolved never more to return under 
the Florentine Government. 


TER took up Arms and fell on the 
Tax-Gatherers, as well as on all the Fo- 


renlines, ſome of whom they expelled, 


others they impriſoned, and confiſcated 


their Effects. Then, to confirm their 


Rebellion, they not only fent Ambaffadlors 
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to the King for his Protection, but ap-4 D. 
plyd for Aid to the Republicks of Siena 1495. 


and Lucca, both at great Enmity with 
the Florentines ; who, elated at this Re- 
volt, provided them with Money, and 

the Seneſe ſent them ſome Horſe: Am- 
baſſadors were alſo diſpatched to Venice, 
to ſound the Senate's Intentions, who 
met with a gracious Reception, but re- 
turned with little anne, to hope 
for Succeſs, | 


THEIR greateſt Expectations were 
from! the Duke of Milan, not doubting 
but as he had been the principal Au- 
thor of their Riſing, he would be diſ- 
poſed to protect them vigorouſly, nor 
were they deceived ; for tho' he endea- 
voured to make the Florentines believe 
otherwiſe, he apply'd himſelf ſecretly to 
do every Thing in his Power for their 
Support: He perſuaded the Genoeſe to 
procure for them Arms and Ammunition, 
and to ſend a Commiſſary to Piſa with 
Three Hundred Soldiers. 


T 1 E G were become Jealous of 
1 the 
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4. D. the Hhrentines ever ſince they had made 
Vin themſelves Maſters of Pike and had 
bought of their Doge Tomaſo | Fregoſo, 
the Port of Livorno: This Jealouſy was 
turned into Enmity, when they took 
from them Pietra Santa and Sar- 
zana: They had already begun to 
ſhew their Reſentment, by getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of moſt of the Florentine Villages 
in the Luncgiana, and were at this pre- 
ſent Time employed in recovering ſome 
forfeited Eſtates in the Neighbourhood 
of Pieira Santa, for which they pre- 
tended the King of France 3 given 
his Conſent =. his Seer 


Tu Florentines complained of theſe 
Proceedings to the Duke of Milan: His 
Anſwer was, that by Treaties ſtill ſub- 
fiſting between him and the Genoęſe, he 
was not to intereſt himſelf in their poli- 
tical Affairs: Vet he endeavoured to 
make them believe he would eſpouſe 
their Cauſe, tho at the fame Time he 
ſecretly 


The Flrentines hats Leghorne of he Doge in 

1418 for 120,000 Ducats, at the Time the Genorf? 

Territory was infeſted by — Maria V. 
Duke of Milan. : ; 
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ſecretly aſſiſted the Piſans to the utmoſt 
of his Power. 8 


b entertained Hopes, that if 
Piſa was not recovered by the Floren- 
tines, he might eaſily become Maſter of 
it himſelf, which he violently deſired, 
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both in regard to its Situation, and his 


Grandeur: Nor was this a new Device: 
It began at the Time he was baniſhed 
Milan, after the Death of Galeazzo his 
Brother, when Madonna Bona, Mother 
and Guardian to the young Prince, con- 
ceiving a Jealouſie of his ambitious De- 
ſigns, kept him confined in a ſeveral 
Months. 


BETORE Piſa fell under the ju- 
riſdiction of the Hbrentines, it had been 
govern'd by Giovanni Galeazzo Viſconti, 


firſt Duke of Milan, and Lodovico 
thought it would be a glorious Atchieve- 


ment to recover what had already been 
part of the Dutchy: He imagined he 
had alſo ſome Right, becauſe Giovanni 
Galeazzo by Will left the Dominion of 
jt to his natural Son Gabriello Marta, 


Q 4 which, 
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4. D. which, he faid, could not be valid in 

tes” 13} Law: For altho' it had been Galeaz2zo's 
own Acquiſition, it had nevertheleſs been 
purchaſed with the Money and Forces 
of the Dukedom of Milan. 


= us - AFTER the P:ſans had recovered 
ver their the Liberty of their City, they applied 
Terntory themſelves to regain alſo the reſt of their 

State. Almoſt all the Towns, (as is 
uſual in ſuch Caſes ) followed the Ex- 
ample of the Capital, without any Op- 
polition from the Plorentines, who de- 
pended on the King's adjuſting every 
Thing, as by his ſolemn Oath he had 
engaged before he left Florence. But 
when they found he put them off with 
frivolous Excuſes, they ſent their Troops, 
which either by Treaty or by Force 
 retook all the revolted Territories, except 
Caſcina, Buti, and Vicopiſano, into which 

the Piſans, not able to defend the whole, 


had contracted their Forces, 


3:2 a ſorry for this Revolt, and it was openly 


Rebellion 28 by many of his Courtiers; ſome 
. Out 


0 

| 

| 

£ 

| i 

Charts CHARLES, 1n | his Heart, was not ] 
t 

i 
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out of Compaſſion, thinking the Piſans 4 4D D. 


had been ſeverely treated; others in Op- 
poſition to the Cardinal of Sr. Mabo, 


who favoured the Plorentines ; but the 
Seneſchal of Beaucair was the moſt 


ſanguine, who beſides being bribed by 
the Piſans, was of all others the moſt 

uneafy at the Confidence the King repo- 
| ed in the Cardinal. 1 


BEA UC AIR, according to the 


Cuſtom of Courtiers when out of Place, 
applauded all that Miniſter's Meaſures; 
but as ſoon as he got into Favour, pro- 
vided the Cardinal's Credit was leſ- 
ſened, he did not care how much the 
Honour of his Maſter ſuffered by the 
Breach of his Promiſes. He, with many 
others, endeavoured to perſuade the King, 
that it was not for his Intereſt to give 
up the Piſans, at leaſt till the Neapoli- 


tan War was at an End. Their Argu- 


ments prevailed; but Charles chuſing for 
ſome time to keep both Parties in ſuſ- 
pence, before he left Rome had ordered 
the Florenline Ambaſſadors to come to 


him, and in his Preſenge hear what the 
Pifans 
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"I D 8 Citizen 

Speech of of Piſa, and an Advocate of the Con- 
the Piſans ſiſtory, was their Orator. He ſaid, © The 

| Florentines had kept the Piſans in an 
unjuſt and oruel Slavery for Eighty Vears. 

That their City, which for many glori- 

cous Victories, even in the Eaſt, had ac- 
quired great Fame, and had been one 

of the moſt powerful and moſt magni- 
ficent Cities in ah, was now by the 
Cruelty and Avarice of the Florentines 
become depopulated and deſolate : For 

the. greater Part of the Citizens, not 
able to bear ſo heavy a Yoke, had aban- 

doned Piſa, and were commendable for 

it; as the Miſery of the remaining Patt, 
detained by a natural Love of their- 

Country, ſufficiently teſtified. They partly 

by grievous Taxes, and partly through 

the unjuſt Rapine of private Men in 

Office, were reduced to the utmoſt Diſ- 
treſs, without any Means left to ſubſiſt; 

for with unheard of Injuſtice they were 


prohibited to trade , or exerciſe any Art 
but 
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but what was Mechanic; and were ex- 4 . 
cluded from all Poſts in the Govern- 
ment, even thoſe into which Strangers 

were admitted: That their Oppreſſors 
were determined to deſtroy their Name, 
and extirpate their Race from the Face 
of the Earth: To compaſs which they 
had purpofely omitted keeping up the 
| Dykes, and cleaning the Ditches in their 
Territory ; a Thing ever carefully at- 
tended to when they were their own 
Maſters; as it would have been other- 

_ wiſe impoſſible to have prevented every 
Year that raging Sickneſs with which 
they are now afflifted, the Ground ly- 
ing low, and ſubject to frequent Inun- 
dations: This had alſo occafioned in 
all Parts the Ruin of Churches, Palaces, 
private and publick- Edifices, erected by 
their Anceſtors with Magnificence and 
vaſt Coſt; That it was no Diſgrace to 

| ancient and renowned Cities, if after a 


| Series of many Ages they fell at laſt 
. into Slavery ; for it was by Fate ordain- 
ed that all Things in this World ſhould 
: ſuffer Changes: Therefore the Remem- 


t brance of, their Nobility and Wealth 
L ought 
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4. D. ought rather to excite the Compaſſion 
Wes. if than the Rage of their cruel Conquerors : 
Every one ſhould reflect, that the 
ſame ill Fortune may, nay muſt ſome 
time or other bring all Cities and Em- 
pires to an End. But the Florentines, 
far from acting on ſuch Principles, have 
ſo inhumanly harraſſed the Piſans, that | 
not able to bear any longer ſo heavy | 
a Yoke, are determined to a Man to | 
quit their Country, or lay down their 
Lives, ſooner than return under fo im- . 
pious a Government. He then deſired 
I 
I 


1 with Tears (which he begged his Ma- 

| jeſty would look on as the Tears of all 

the Piſans) humbly proſtrated at his j 
Feet, that he would recolle& with how 
much Piety and Juſtice he had reſtor- 
ed the Piſans to their Liberty, fo long 
unjuſtly invaded ; and that, as hecame 
a reſolute and magnanimous Prince he 
would preſerve the invaluable Benefit he 
had procured, and chuſe rather the Name 
of Redeemer of their City, than that of 
Miniſter of the Rapaciouſneſs and cru- 
elty of the PFlorentines. 
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FRANCESCO SODERIN1, then 


Biſhop of Volterra, and afterwards Cardi- $,4;n;'s 
nal, replied with leſs Vehemence ; but Speech. 


endeavoured to prove, That the Title of 
the Florentines to Piſa was good and legal : 

He ſaid, They had purchaſed it in the 
Year 1404, of Gabriello Maria Viſconti, 
the then lawful Poſſeſſor: That the Flo- 
rentines had no ſooner taken Poſſeſſion, 
than the Piſans by Violence expelled their 
Officers, and put them under the Neceflity _ 
of undertaking a long War, which 

proved as ſucceſsful as it was juſt, nor 
leſs glorious to the Florentines for their 
Mildneſs, than Victory: For when 
it was in their Power to let them 
periſh with Hunger, they entered the 
Town heavier loaded with Proviſions than 
Arms. That the Piſans had never gained 
any Territory on the Continent : They 
had not been able to conquer even the 
petty State of Lucca, which lay ſo near 
them, but were always ſtraitened within 
a narrow Compaſs of Land. As for 
their maritime Power, it had been of no 


Duration: For by divine Juſtice, inflicted 


an” 
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A. P. on them for their Sins, infamous Deeds, 


4495. 


' was bought by the Florentines, it was 


and continual Diſcords, long before Piſa 


fallen from its Grandeur and Riches, 
depopulated, and become ſo weak, that 
Jacopo Appiani, an ignoble Country Law- 
yer, had been able to maſter it ; and 


| after enjoying for ſeveral Years an abſolute 


Dominion, left it as an Inheritance to 
his Children : That very little Advantage 
accrued to the Republick from that City, 
which was only convenient, as being near 
the Sea; for the Revenues were ſo ſmall 


and trifling, that they hardly exceeded 


the neceſſary Expences; the moſt that 


was collected was from foreign Traders, 
which was applied to the Benefit of the 


Port of Livorno: Nor were the Citizens 


of Piſa excluded from Employments more 
than any of the Inhabitants of the other 
Cities of their Dominion, who thought 
themſelves happy, and were ſo, becauſe 
they had not the Arrogance and the Ob- 


ſtinacy of the Piſaus, whoſe Perfidiouſ- 


neſs was turned into a Proverb all over 
Tuſcany. If after they were conquered, 
many abandoned their Country, that muſt 


be 
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be attributed to Pride, which would not 4. B. 
permit them to ſubmit, and not to the RY 


Adminiſtration, which was ever juſt and 
mild: Nor had Piſa, under the Floren- 


Hines, diminiſhed her Riches or Inhabi- 


tants: On the contrary, at an immenſe 
Expence, the Republic had regained the 


Port of Livorno, without which that City 


would have been deprived of all Trade, 
and many Neceffaries : That all their 
other Complaints were as unjuft ; for the 
Florentines had introduced into Piſa the 
Study of all Sciences, taken care of their 
Ditches, and uſed all Means to people 


the Town; a Truth fo notorious, that 
no Calumny could overthrow it. He 


faid, It was commendable in every one 
to endeavour to mend his Fortune ; but 
every one ought alſo to be content with a 


reaſonable Share : All Governments would 


be thrown into Confuſion, if every Subject 
had it in his Power to be independent : 
That it was not his Buſineſs to direct 
Charles, the Moſt Chriftian King, how 


to act: He was known to be prudent and 


juſt, and therefore not to be biaſſed by 


unreaſonable Complaints and falſe Aſſer- 
tions: 
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tions: e made not the leaſt doubt hs. 
his Majeſty would be determined by what 
he had promiſed before his Army came 
into Piſa, and by what he had fo ſolemnly 


ſwore to in Florence ; and would conſider 


that the greater a King is, the greater 


Glory he attains in making uſe of his 
Authority to preſerve F aith and Fe, 


I was. manifeſt that Charles was in- 
clined to favour the Piſans; for he pro- 
poſed there ſhould be either a Suſpenſion 
of Arms, till he had ſubdued Naples, or, 


till that Time, to have the Piſan Terri- 
| tory put into his Hands, when he engaged 


religiouſly to execute all he had ſtipulated. 
But the Florentines thinking they had 


good Reaſon to diſtruſt the King, refuſed 


both theſe Expedients, and inſiſted on the 
immediate Performance of his Word. 


CHARLES atlaſt, ſeemingly ca 


in order to induce them to advance the 


Payment of One Hundred and Seventy 
Thouſand Crowns, which were not yet 
due. He ſent the Cardinal of St. Mals to 


Florence, under, the Colour of ſeeing his 
Orders 
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Orders executed; but his private In- 4. D. 


ſtructions were to give only flattering 
Hopes till he had procured the Money, 
and then to leave Taings as he found 
them. 


THE Florentines, tho aware of this, 
made no ſcruple of paying Forty Thouſand 
Ducats, as the Time for the Payment of 
that Sum was near expired. As ſoon as 
the Cardinal had received the Money he 
went to Piſa, to put them, as he ſaid, in 
Poſſeſſion of that Town, but returned 
without making any Alteration; excuſing 
himſelf, that the Piſans were ſo obſtinate, 


that his Authority had no Weight; 


that he could not force them, having had 
no Commiſſion from the King to uſe Vio- 
lence; and that it was no ways proper 
for him, who was an Eccleſiaſtick, to 


embrace any Reſolution that would pro- 


duce an Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood. But 
he had taken care to augment the French 
Guard in the new Citadel, and would 
have placed Troops 1 in the old Caſtle, had 
1 Piſans given him Leave. 
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Sal Tux Courage of the Piſans encreaſed 
ever Day with their Strength. The 
Lodevia Duke of Milan thought it neceſſary to 
ſend Sue · protect them with a Body of Troops 


- cour to 


Pia. under the beſt General he could procure, 


which was Lacio Maluegao; * but with 
his uſual Diſſimulation, pretended that 
this Affair was undertaken ſolely by the 
Genoeſe, without his Knowledge or Ap- 
probation. At the ſame time laying.hold 
of all Opportunities to embarraſs the Flo- 
rentines, he ſent ſecretly Jacopo Apiano, 
Lord of Piombino and Giovanni Savelli 
to the Seneſe, to encourage them not to 
part with Montepulciano, which had lately 
revolted from the Florentines to them, 
who kept Poſſeſſion of it without any 
Regard to former Treaties. | 


The Fo. Tur — engaged not 


rentines only with the Care of this War, but 
uneaſy at 


their were alſo anxious about ſettling their 


— mof Gyn Form of Government. Immedi- 
Overn- 


ment. ately after the King's Departure, a Par- 
liament had been ſummoned, which, ac- 


cording 


4 Growio ſays, that Lucio went to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Piſans with three hundred Veteran Foot, ſome Men in 
heavy Armour, and a Party of Light-Horſe. 
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cording to their Conſtitution, is an Af. 4: B. 
ſembly of the whole Body of the Citi- 3 
zens. They met in the large Square 
before the Palace to deliberate as uſt ual, 
on what ſhould be propoſed by the chief 
Magiſtracy, and had agreed on a 'Go- 
vernment apparently popular, but in re- 
ality calculated to ſerve the Ambition and 

5 Power of a few. 


T EIS created an Uneaſineſs in the 
Minds of ſeveral of the Citizens, ſome 
of whom wanted a more extenſive Li- 
berty, while ſome particular great Men 9 
thought this Settlement an Obſtruction 10 
to their private Views. The Diſſatisfac- | 
/ tion ſoon roſe to ſuch a Heigth, that 

the Parliament met again in order to 
make a new Alteration, and the Magiſ- 
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t tracy withdrawing into the Council-Cham- | 
it ber, Paolo Antonio Soderini, a wiſe and #* 
ir n Citizen, "ues as follows. 'I 
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- M 1 T would be very eaſy, worthy Citi- Sa s 
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4. D. lar one: Yet as a Spirit of Liberty is 


GW 


inherent and almoſt natural to this City, 
from a long Series of continual Equa- 
lity in the Condition of its Citizens, an 
Equality abſolutely neceſſary in a popular 
' Government; I am of Opinion, that 

without Heſitation this ought by us to 
be preferred to all other Forms. This 
Speech may ſeem ſuperfluous, as in all 
latter Conſultations it has been already 
unanimouſly agreed, that the City ſhould 
be governed by the Name and Autho- 
rity of the People. But the Opinions 
are difterent in adjuſting this very Point, 
and proceed from a Defire which ſome 
have of approaching as near as they can 
to that Form which was ſettled in the 
Republic before their Liberty was op- 
preſſed by the Family of the Medicis. 
Others ( of which Number I own my- 
ſelf one) imagining a Government ſo 
ardered would have more the Name than 
the Reality of a popular Adminiſtration, 
- alarmed at the Inconveniences which 
muſt neceſſarily flow from ſuch a Settle- 


ment, defire a more perfect Form, by 


which a good Underſtanding amongft 
the 
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the Citizens, as well as their Safety, 


might be preſerved. This, according to ks 


4. D. 


Reaſon and former Experience, is not to 


be procured: in our City without a Go- 
vernment intirely dependant on the Peo- 
ple: But then it muſt be well ordered 
and regulated, which cannot be com- 


paſſed without attending particularly to 


two Things. The firſt is, that all the Ma- 
giſtrates and inferiour Officers in Town 


and Country, be choſen in a general 


Aſſembly of all thoſe, who, according 
to our Laws, are in a Capacity to par- 
take of the Government; and that with- 
out the Approbation of ſuch an Aſſem- 
bly, no new Law ſhould be enacted. In 
this Manner it being out of the Power 
of any particular Perſon to cabal, no one 


will through Paſſion or Prejudice be ex- 


cluded ; but Places be diſtributed accord- 
ing to Virtue and Merit; and therefore 
every Citizen will ſtrive by his good Be- 
haviour to open himſelf a Way to Ho- 
nours, and be induced to abſtain from 


Vice, from offering any Injury to his 


Neighbour, and in his whole Deport- 


ment to act in ſuch a Manner, as to ac- * 


X 3 quire 


* 
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A. P. quire the Love and Eſteem of his Fel- 


455 low-Citizens. It will not then be in 
the Power of any Individual or a few 

to make new Laws, and with the Autho- 

rity of a Magiſtracy introduce a new 


Government; fer an Alteration cannot 
then be obtained but by univerſal Con- 
ſent. 


'Ty HE ſecond Point 3 is, That important 
Reſolutions, I mean ſuch as have rela- 


tion to Peace or War, to the Examina- 
tion of new Laws, and Matters of the 
greateſt Conſequence, be treated of by a 


Magiſtracy of prudent and experienced 
Citizens, nominated and formed by the 


People, with ample Authorty to a& when 


they ſit, independantly of them, in Affairs 
committed to their Determination : = oh 
ſuch Affairs being above the Reach of 


common and unexperienced Undſtand- 
ings, they muſt be tranſacted by Men of 


| Sagacity : Beſides ſuch Matters often re- 
quire Diſpatch and Secrecy, and there- 


fore ought not to be debated in a pub- 
lick Aſſembly. But this will no way 


diſconcert the preſent Scheme, becauſe 
the 
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the whole City will have the chuſin g 4.D. 


of ſuch a Magiſtracy. Theſe two Things 
being provided for, the true popular Go- 
vernment is formed, the Liberty of the 
City fixed, and a right and laſting Eſta- 
bliſhment effected. Several 0. Parti- 
culars which may contribute to make the 


Government ſtill more perfect, may 


be deferred to another Opportunity, when 
the confuſed Ideas with which the Minds 
of ſome People are now filled ſhall be 
rectified ; for many amongſt us, accuſ- 
tomed to the late Tyranny, have not a 
true Notion of a free State, nor do they 
underſtand what is neceſſary for the Pre- 


ſervation of Liberty; but as theſe Points 


are not ſo eſſential, they are better poſt- 
poned to a more favourable Juncture. 
The Citizens having once begun to reliſh 
this Form, will every Day be more and 
more pleaſed with it: And whilſt it is 
perfecting, it will ſupport itſelf upon the 
two Foundations above-mentioned, which 
may now be laid, and what Effects they 
will produce, can not only be demon- 
ſtrated by many ſolid Reaſons, but plainly 
| proved by Examples: For the Govern- 
| R 4 mene 
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4. b. ment of the Venetians, tho compoſed of 
3 Nobles, yet theſe Nobles are no more 


than private Citizens; are ſo numerous, 


and of ſuch different Qualities and Condi- 
tion, that it muſt be allowed they partici- 


pate of the popular, and in that part we 


may imitate them; for their Republic is 
founded on thoſe two mentioned Prin- 
ciples, by Virtue of which it has pre- 


ſerved, for ſo many Ages, its Liberty, 


Union, and Civil Concord; and ac- 


quired ſo much Grandeur and Glory : 
Nor does this Union proceed from its 
Situation, as ſome have imagined ; for in 


that Situation there might, and ſometimes 
have exiſted Diſcords, and Seditions. But 


the Form of Government being ſo com- 


pact, and ſo well-proportioned in all its 


Parts, they were ſoon quelled ; for ſuch 
a Conſtitution muſt of N eceſſity produce 


ck ineſtimable Effects. 


Tas Examples of our.own Republic 


: ought to direct us, as well as thoſe of 


others: But then we muſt conſider them 
in different Lights; becauſe our City has 
never had ſuch a Form : Our Conſtitution 
2 | has 
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conſult our own Hiſtory we ſhall find, that 
ſometimes by endeavouring the Deſtruc- 
tion of our Tyrants, then by the Pride, 
Diſſentions, and Ambition of a few; again, 
by the Fury of Factions, our State has 
been reduced to the loweſt Ebb. Cities 
were built for the Quiet and Happineſs of 
the Inhabitants ; but the Fruits produced 


by our Government, inſtead of Peace and 


Tranquility, have been Confiſcations of 


Eſtates, and Executions of our miſerable 


Citizens. The preſent Eſtabliſhment does 
not vary from that of former Times, ſo 


full of Calamities and Miſeries, and which, 


after many Struggles, ended in Tyranny. 


We read, in antient Days, how the Duke 
of Athens enſlaved the People; and, in 


ours, Cgſimo de Medici did the ſame. Nor 
is it to be wondered at; for when the Gift 
of Places does not depend on the People, 
but is confined to a few, the Citizens then 
neglect entirely the public Welfare; ſome by 
declining Buſineſs, others giving themſelves 
up to Pleaſure and Licentiouſneſs, from 


WR rule F actions and Conſpiracies, 
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0 Rey certain Forerunners of the Subverſion of all 
— Republics and Governments. 8 


How much more prudent is it then to 
ſet aſide thoſe Forms, which, by our own 
Reaſon and Experience, we know to be 
pernicious, and approach as near as we can 
to that, which, by the Example of others, 

we have found to be good and happy. For, 

forced by Truth, I muſt fay, that if in our 
City a Government ſhould be ſo modelled, 
as to have the ſupreme Authority lodged 
in a few Hands, ours then would be a Go- 
vernment of a few Tyrants, as much more 
deteſtable than that of a ſingle one, as an 
Evil is more pernicious the more it is mul- 
tiplied. 


If there were no other Reaſon, this 
| ought to direct you. Men cannot from 
the Variety of Opinions, Ambition, and 
diverſe other Accidents, agree long toge- 
ther; and Diſcord, at all Times dreadful, 
would be more ſo at this Juncture, when 
you have ſent into Exile ſo powerful a Ci- 
tizen, when Taly has foreign Armies in its 

HBocwels, 
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Bowels, breathing Slaughter and ct 4. D. 


ſtruction. 


IT ſeldom, or perhaps never before, 
has been abſolutely in the Power of this 
whole City to model itſelf : But fince the 
Almighty has beſtowed on us ſuch a Bleſ- 
ſing, let us improve it to the happy Eſta- 
bliſhment of our Liberties; let us render 
the Name of Florence glorious for Pru- 
dence, by ſeizing this Opportunity for 
| ſettling a free Government, ſo well formed, 
that it may not only make you happy in 
regard to yourſelves, but alſo happy in the 
Thoughts of tranſmitting to your Chil- 
dren, and, in them, to the lateſt Poſte- 


rity, ſuch a Treaſure and F elicity, as nei- 


ther you, nor your Anceſtors ever enjoy- 
ed.” Thus ſpoke Pagolo Antonio. 


But Guido Antonio Ve eſpucct, an able Ci- 
vilian, and a Perſon of a fertile Imagina- 
tion, and ſingular Capacity, was of a dif- 
ferent Opinion ; and replied 1 in the fol- 


7 lowing Manner, 
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I it were true, moſt illuſtrious Citi- 
zens! That the Government, modell'd 


as propoſed by Pagol Antonio Soderint was 


to produce ſuch good Effects, that Per- 


ſon would certainly be greatly to blame 


who ſhould offer to oppoſe a Form, 


wherein Virtue, Merit, and Courage would 
be ſure to find their Reward. 


Bur I do not comprehend, how one 
can expect, that a Government com- 
poſed intirely of a popular Power, can 
produce ſo much good. I am conſcious, 
that Reaſon teaches, Experience ſhews, 
and the Authority of great Men con- 
firms, that in no Multitude was ever to 
be found ſuch Prudence, ſuch Experi- 
ence, ſuch Order, as 1s ſufficient to per- 
ſaade us that they will prefer the Learn- 
ed to the Ignorant, the Good to the Bad, 
and the experienced to thoſe who were 


never employ'd in public Affairs. As 


one cannot from a Judge of a weak Ca- 
pacity, hope for wiſe Decrees ; fo from 
a Populace full of Ignorance and Con- 
fuſion, we cannot reaſonably expect, un- 


| leſs FR Chance, a prudent and juſt De- 


liberation. 
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| tberation. What great Men, always 4 B. 
employed in State Affairs, diſcern with SRI 


Difficulty, can never be diſtinguiſhed by 
an unexperienced Multitude, confuſed in 
their Ideas, compoſed of Men of different 
Conditions, and influenced by different 
Cuſtoms, and whoſe Time is moſtly 


occupied in mean Employments. The 


immoderate Conceit each of theſe will 
entertain of his own Abilities, will not 


permit him to reſt ſatisfied with Employ- 


ments ſuitable to his Station ; but will 
prompt him to aſpire to Places of Impor- 
tance, and to intrude himſelf into Debates 


of the higheſt Conſequence : For amongſt 


us, more than in any other City, there is 
a want of Modeſty to ſubmit to thoſe of 
a ſuperior Merit and Knowledge. There- 
fore we ſhall ſeldom have proper Perſons 
advanced to Employments, wherein Pru- 
dence, Virtue, and Courage are moſt 
required : On the contrary, the greateſt 
Number of theſe will be filled by the 
moſt Ignorant : For they, being by much 
the major part, will put every thing in 
the Power of the leaſt deſerving, when 


Perſons are to be advanced, not by their 
| Merit, 
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* * Merit, but by the reals Number 4 
Votes. 


Acamn, What Security have you, that; 
contented with the Form now propoſed,. 
tho' ever ſo prudent, they will not alter 
that Settlement by new Inventions and 
imprudent Laws, not to be endured by 
the Wiſe ? This always may be dreaded 
in ſuch a Government, but much more at 
this Juncture, when our City is juſt 
emerged from Bondage. For it is natural 
for Mankind to paſs from one extreme to 


another. It may then happen, that a 


People, after freeing themſelves from 
Tyranny, if not reſtrained, may precipi- 
tate into Licentiouſneſs, which may juſtly 
be termed another kind of Tyranny : 
For a Government is tyrannical, when it 


confers on the Undeſerving, what is due 


only to Merit : When it confounds all 


Degrees, without making any Diſtinction 


of Perſons : And perhaps this Tyranny 
is the worſt of the two, as much as Igno- 
rance, directed neither by Authority, 
Law, nor Precedent, is more dangerous 


than the other Tyranny, which, tho 


exerciſed 
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exerciſed with Violence, muſt ſtill obſerve £ D. 


ſome Meaſure, and ſome ſort of Deer 
in the Adminiſtration. 


I CANNOT comprehend why the 
Venetians ſhould be propoſed as a Pattern 
for our Republick: Their Situation is 
different; they are accuſtomed to an 
antient, ſettled Form ; and Things are 
ſb ordered, that the important Delibera- 
tions are in the Power of a few; and thoſe 
People being, perhaps, not ſo lively as 
we, are more eaſily quieted and fatisfied. 
Nor are the Yenetians governed only by 
thoſe two mentioned Syſtems : 'The more 
firmly to ſecure their Conſtitution, they 
have a perpetual Doge, and many other 
Ordinances, that would be powerfully 
oppoſed, if attempted to be introduced 
amongſt us: For our City is not juſt 
ſprung up, nor is its Inſtitution new: 
Therefore the old Cuſtoms will often 
prevail over what might be more conducive 
to the common Welfare. The People 
imagining, that under the Colour of pre- 
ſerving Liberty, a new Tyranny 1 is intend- 


ed, will not eaſily come into differents 
tho' 
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tho better Meaſures. A Body infected 


with malignant Humours, does not re- 
ceive the ſame Benefit from Nouriſhment 


as one in perfect Health; and the Nature 


of human Affairs is ſuch, that they 


generally decline and grow worſe : It is 
therefore more to be feared, that what is 


now ordered imperfectly, will rather 
degenerate, than with Time and Acci- 
dents n to Perfection. 


Bu T have we not Experience enough 
at home, without having recourſe to 


foreign Examples? Has this City ever 


been governed by the People without 


being torn to Pieces by Diſſentions, that 
have often produced an immediate 


Change? If we are deſirous to in- 
form ourſelves by Examples, why do 


we not call to Mind the Raman Govern- 
ment? When popular, it was ſo full 


of Tumults, that had it not been for the 


Wiſdom of ſome few, united with the 


military Power, that Republic would have 
had but very ſhort Exiſtence. Why do 
we not recolle& how the flouriſhing and 


powerful City of Athens was enſlaved by 


its 
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its own Citizens and Foreigners, ſolely by 2 D. 
wed 


Means of material Affairs being left to 
the Determination of the Multitude ? But 
I cannot comprehend why you ſhould not 
be ſatisfied that a ſufficient and permanent 
Liberty is not already provided for, in the 
manner we have ſettled with the Parlia- 


ment; ſince every Thing is left to the Diſ- 


poſal of the Magiſtrates, who are not cre- 
ated for Life, nor elected by a few ; but, 
according to the antient Cuſtom of this 


City, the Qualified are left to the Chance 
of a popular Ballot. How, therefore, is it 


poſlible that in ſuch an Election, either 
Faction or particular Friendſhip ſhould 
any ways interfere ? According to the pre- 
ſent Inſtitution, we are certain that Mat- 
ters of Importance will be examined and 


directed by Men of Wiſdom and Experi- 


ence, who will govern with better Order 
and more Secrecy, than the Populace who 


are uncapable of ſuch Matters, and who 


are ſometimes without Reaſon as profuſe, 
as at others unneceſſarily ſordid, which 
Extremes will always occaſion greater Ex- 
pences and Dangers. As Paolo Antonio 


_ 2 obſerved, the diſtempered State 
8 of 
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—_ of Traly, and of our City in particular, 
3 much demands our preſent Attention. 
What Imprudence would it then be, when 
the ableſt Phyſicians, and the moſt expe- 
rienced are neceſſary, to make uſe of the 
leſs able, and leſs experienced? On the 
whole, it is certain, that by giving the 
People a moderate Share of the Admini- 
ſtration, you will govern them with more 
Tranquility, than by leaving every Thing 
abſolutely in their own Diſpoſal. That 
would render them inſolent and ſtubborn, 
and put it for ever out of your Power to 
rule them with Mildneſs and wholeſom 
Counſels. 


In a Conſultation like this, amongſt a 
few of the moſt eminent Citizens, that 
Propofition would have been the likelieſt 
to be carried, that confined the Govern- 

ment to a leſs Number; if, in the Coun- 
ſels of Men, the Divine Authority had 
not been made to appear by the Mouth of 
Girolamo Savanarola of Ferrara. This 
Man was a Dominican Friar, had been 
a Preacher many Years in Florence, was 
famous for his Doctrine, and for a reput- 

„„ 
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ed Sanctity: He was looked on by moſt 4. P. 


People as a Prophet; for at the Time Italy 2, 
was in the greateſt Tranquility, he had 


often diſcourſed in his Sermons of the 
marching of foreign Armies into Hay, 
and Invaſions which would greatly terrify 
the People ; that neither Walls nor Ar- 


mies would be able to reſiſt their Power; 


aſſerting, at the ſame Time, that what he 
conſtantly advanced was not by Way of 
human Foreſight, Learning, or political 
Obſervations ; but purely by Divine In- 
ſpiration. He had alſo given ſome Hints 
of the Change of the Florentine Govern- 
ment, and now publicly teſtifying his Ab- 
horrence of, and bitterly inveighing againſt 


the Form ſettled in the laſt Parliament, 
affirmed it was the Will of God, that a 
- popular Government ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


in ſuch a Manner, as not to leave it in the 
Power of a few to ſhake its Security, and 
oppor the Liberties of the People. 


Tur . which was paid to his 


Name, joined to the Inclinations of many, 
had ſuch an Influence, that the oppoſite 


* — not withſtand the Clamour ; 
8 2 and, 
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4. D. and, therefore, after ſeveral Debates, it 
vas finally determined that a Council 
ſhould be formed of the whole Body of 
the Citizens : But the low Populace (as 
was reported by Way of Deriſion all over 
Taly, to be the Caſe) was not convened, 
but only thoſe, who, according to the an- 
tient Laws, were qualified to participate 
of the Government. 


In this Council nothing elſe was to be 
treated of but the Election of all the Ma- 
giſtrates for the City and State, the Rati- 

fication of Subſidies, and of the Laws for- 
merly enacted by the Magiſtrates and 
Privy- Council. Next to quell the preſent 
Ferment, and remove all Cauſes of fu- 
ture Diſcords, in Imitation of the Athe- 
nians, it was by public Decree ordered, 
that all paſt Tranſgreſſions and Treaſons 
ſhould be forgiven. 


ON this Baſis, perhaps, might have 
been erected a well regulated and ſolid 
. Conſtitution, if the Amendments propoſed 
by ſeveral wiſe Citizens, had been then 
admitted; but as this could not be effected 
| 5 without 
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without the Conſent of many, who, for - 3 
their paſt Behaviour, were ſuſpected, they 
were not mentioned; and it was agreed 
for the preſent, only to ſettle the Grand 
Council, as the Bulwark of their recovered 
Liberty ; and put off the Amendments, 
till thoſe, . lg at preſent had not Capaci- 
ty, nor Senſe enough to judge properly, 

ſhould, by Experience, become. ſenfible 
they were Ny for the public Wel- 
fare. . 


Tux King of France in the mean Time, Chartes 
after the Acquiſition of Naples, to com- continue 


to reduee 


pleat his Victory, applied himſelf princi- the King- 
cipally to two Things; one was the Re- <a | 
duction of the two Caſtles Nuovo and 
dell Uovo; for the Tower of San Vincentio, 
that guarded the Port, he had already 
taken with Eaſe: The other, to reduce 
the Remainder of the Kingdom; in com- 
paſſing which, Fortune accompanied him 
with her uſual Favours; for Caſtle Vuovuo 
{the Habitation of the Neapolitan Kings) 
ſituated on the Borders of the Sea, by the 
Treachery and Avarice of Five Hundred 
Germans in Garriſon, ſurrendered without 

8 3 Reſiſtance, 
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4 * Ref ſtance, on their being permitted to 

L——TIctirc ate, and loaded with what Treaſure 
they could carry away*. Great Plenty of 
Proviſions was found in the Caſtle, which 

_ Charks inconſiderately diſtributed amongſt 

{ome of his People, without reflecting what 
might be the Conſequence. 


CasrL dell Uovo was founded on a 
Rock in the Sea, formerly joined to the 
Land, till ſeparated by Lucullus, and is 
now united by a narrow Bridge. It hes 
at ſo ſmall a Diſtance from the Town, that 
the Artillery might play upon it, and da- 
mage the Walls, but could not hurt the 
Rock; nevertheleſs, after a few Days 
Siege, the Garriſon agreed to ſurrender, 
if not ſuccoured in a Week's Time. 


TheKing- 8 EVE RAIL. different Parties were ſent 
-- on about to ſubdue the reſt of the Kin gdom ; 
duced by but there was little room for Action, for 
Ln the Barons and Magiſtrates of the Towns 
conzending who ſhould be firſt to acknow- 
ledge 
* Giowio writes that the royal Treaſure, a 


by the Germany, exceeded the Value of a Million of Gol- 
den Ducats. 
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ledge their new Sovereign; and the Gover- 4: P. 


nors of moſt of the Fortreſſes, either out 2 


of Inclination or Fear, gave them up 


at the firſt Summons. The Citadel of 


Gaeta, ſtrong and well provided with all 
Neceſſaries, after a weak Reſiſtance, ſur 
rendered at Diſcretion ; ſo that in a few 


Days, with a wonderful Facility, Charles 


made himſelf Maſter of the whole King- 
dom, excepting the Iſle of Vebia, the 


Citadels of Brindiſi and Gallipoli, in the 


Province of Puglia; and in Calabria, the 


Citadel of Reggio, ſituated on that Point 


of Italy which faces 5: cily. 


Bor ſoon after the People of Turpia 


and Mantia, who had been ſome of the 
firſt in ſetting up the French Enſigns, on 
being apprized that their Towns were diſ- 


poſed of to Favourites, revolted again ta 
their former Lord, being determined not 


to ſubject themſelves to any one under the 
Degree of a King. Their Example was 


followed by the, Town of Brindiſi, where 


the Inhabitants were exaſperated at the 


| little Regard Charles had paid to their De- 
_ and as he had neglected to ſend a 


8 D 
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A. D. Garriſon, the Officers in the Citadel, who 

wy mh ＋ held out for PFerdinando, took the City 

18 into their Protection. The Magiſtrates of 
Otranto finding alſo no Perſon was ap- 
pointed to receive their Allegiance, de- 
clared once more for the Arragonians. 


Bou r all the Barons and great Men of 
the Kingdom came to pay their Homage 
to their new Sovereign, excepting a very 
few, who retired into Sicily, after their 
Eſtates had been confiſcated and given 
away; and the Marquis of Peſcara, Go- 

vernor of Caſtle Nuovo, who followed 
| Ferdinando, as ſoon as he received Intel- 
ligence of the treacherous Deſigns of the | 


Germans. 


| Charles CHARLES, to ſecure this vaſt Acquiſiti- 
—_— on, was deſirous to treat with Don Feder:go, 
oy: and had ſent him a Paſſport before the ta- 
V PO Ling of Caſtle Nuovo. Federigo had reſided 
in France, in the Reign of Leozs XI. and 
was very much reſpected for his Affinity 
to the Royal F amily of Naples. The King 
told him, that in Caſe Ferdinando would 

give up what little remained unconquered, 


he 
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he would grant him vaſt Poſſeſſions in 4- P. 


France, ſuch as might prove a ſufficient © 
| Recompence for his Loſſes. But Federigo 
being apprized of his Nephew's Inten- 
tions not to accept of any Terms, but 
ſuch as would conſtitute him intire Ma- 
ſter of Calabria, very gravely replied, ſince 
God, Fortune, and the Will of the Peo- 
ple, had concurred to beſtow on his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty the Kingdom of Naples, 
Ferdinando would not reſiſt the Diſpoſi- 
tions of Providence, nor be any ways 
aſhamed to ſubmit to ſo great and mighty 
a Prince ; but, like the reſt, be under his 


| Obedience, and at his Devotion, provided. 
ſome Part of the Kingdom, hinting at 


Calabria, was afligned him. If this was 
granted, he ſhould there paſs his Days, 


not as King, but as one of his Barons, 


and adore the Clemency and Generoſity 
of a Monarch, in whoſe Service, ſome- 


time or other, he hoped to have an Op- 


portunity of ſhewing that Reſolution, 
which his ill Fortune had not permitted 
him to exerciſe in his own Behalf. He 


obſerved that nothing could be more glo- - 


rious than ſuch a Conceſſion: It would 


1495 


* 
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4. D. be parallel to the Deeds of the ancient 


Heroes; who, by ſuch noble Acts of Re- 


ſignation, had rendered their Fame im- 
mortal, and obtained from the People di- 
vine Honours: A Conceſſion not leſs 
ſafe than honourable. For after Ferdi- 
naudb's Submiſſion, the Kingdom would 
be ſettled without any Danger of a Change; 
which proves often the Caſe when new 
Acquiſitions, obtained by force of Arms, 
are not ſecured by Moderation and Pru- 
dence ; many unforeſeen Accidents may 
then ariſe, and render abortive the Fruits of 
a Victory. But Charles, judging it by no 
Means adviſeable to give up to his Com- 
petitor any Part that might endanger the 
| reſt, Federi go was diſmiſſed, 


4 1 Wu EN Rrdinonds heard of the "a 
intosſcih. render of the Caſtles, he left the Care 
of the Citadel of Tſchia to Inico Davalo, 

| who, as well as his Brother Alfonſo, like an 
Officer of incorrupted Fidelity, retired 

into Sicily with the Sixteen ill- armed 
Gallies, he had taken with him from 
Naples, to be there at hand, to counte- 


nance and aſſiſt any Riſing in his Favour. 
CHARLES 
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 CHARLEs, in order to deprive his : 
Enemies of a Place which might greatly 


annoy him, had ſent to 1chia thoſe Forces 
which by this Time were arrived with 
his Fleet in the Port of Naples. The 


A. D. 


Town was abandoned on their Appear- 
ance, but it was not thought proper to 


attack the Fort, being too well fortified 


to be taken by their ſmall Forces. This 


put the King on ſending for other Veſſels 


from Provence and Genoa ; for unleſs he 


made himſelf Maſter of that Iſland, he 


could not ſecure the Seas from Frrdi- 


nando's Gallies. But Diligence and Care 


did not keep Pace with his good Fortune: 


His Orders were. not readily complied 


with, but executed with great Negligence 


and Confuſion. The French in general 


were become inſolent by ſo much Proſ- 


perity, and giving themſelves up to Plea- 


Fo ſure and Diverſions, left to Chance Mat- 


ters of the greateſt Moment ; whilſt thoſe 


who were in Favour procured improper 


Grants, without any Regard to the Ho- 


nour, r, Dignity, or interplt of their TIES: 


rs 
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ABovur this Time died at Naples, Cons 
the Ottoman, to the great Concern of the 
King, who expected he would have been 
very uſeful in the War he intended to 
wage againſt the Turks. It was firmly 
believed that his Death proceeded from 
a flow Poiſon, given him by the Pope, 


before he left Rome ; becauſe he had in a 


manner been forced from him, and thereby 


| deprived of the yearly Penſion of Forty 


Thouſand Crowns: Thus he gratified 
his Revenge, by hindering others from 
reaping that Profit which he could no 


longer enjoy himſelf ; or perhaps he en- 


vied the King's Proſperity, and feared his 
Succeſs againſt the Turk, leaſt after all his 
Victories, ſome great Men, not out of Zeal, 
but from private Views, ſhould prevail 


on him to turn his Thoughts on a Re- 


formation of the Church; for the Diſ- 
cipline was ſo degenerated from the an- 
cient Cuſtoms, that the Authority of the 

Chriſtian Religion had greatly declined ; | 
and every one expected it would do ſo 
more and more during this Pontificate, 
acquired by ill Practices, and adminiſtered 
with worſe, than were ever known or 


heard 
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heard of. Nor were there wantin g thoſe 4. D. 
who believed (for the iniquitous Life of * f 
this Pope made the greateſt Villanies cre- 


dible) that Bajazer, on hearing of the 
King of France's Expedition into Tay, 


had with a large Sum of Money bribed 


Alexander, by the Means of Bucciardo, 
to put Su to Death. 


BuT Charles did not for this give 


over the Thoughts of his Turbiſb Enter- 


prize, but ſent into Greece the Arch- 
biſhop of Durazzo, a Native of Albania, 
who had given him Hopes, through his 
Intereſt, to create Commotions in thoſe 
Parts. However, new Incidents obliged 
him to turn his Mind to other Objects. 


Ir has been faid, that the Deſire of ;,pes 
uſurping the Dutchy of Milan, together lam dt 
with the Fear of Piero de Medici, and — 


the Arragonians, were the Motives which 


induced Lodovico to procure this Invaſion 


of the French: But after obtaining his 


ambitious Views, by the Deſtruction of 


his Enemies, he was ſeized with a ſecond 
* ls, much more juſt and reaſonable 


4 
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ABourT this Time died at Naples, Gemin 
the Ottoman, to the great Concern of the 


King, who expected he would have been 


very uſeful in the War he intended to 


wage againſt the Turks. It was firmly 
believed that his Death proceeded from 
a flow Poiſon, given him by the Pope, 


before he left Rome; becauſe he had in a 


manner been forced from him, and thereby 
deprived of the yearly Penſion of Forty 


Thouſand Crowns: Thus he gratified 


his Revenge, by hindering others from 
reaping that Profit which he could no 
longer enjoy himſelf; or perhaps he en- 
vied the King's Proſperity, and feared his 
Succeſs againſt the Turk, leaſt after all his 
Victories, ſome great Men, not out of Zeal, 
but from private Views, ſhould prevail 


on him to turn his Thoughts on a Re- 


formation of the Church; for the Diſ- 
cipline was ſo degenerated from the an- 
cient Cuſtoms, that the Authority of the 
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heard of. Nor were there wanting thoſe 4. D. 


who believed (for the iniquitous Life of 


this Pope made the greateſt Villanies cre- 
dible) that Bajazet, on hearing of the 


King of France's Expedition into Tay, 
had with a large Sum of Money bribed 
Alexander, by the Means of Bucciardo, 
to put Gemin to Death. 


Bu T Charles did not for this give 
over the Thoughts of his Turk;/þ Enter- 
prize, but ſent into Greece the Arch- 
biſhop of Durazzo, a Native of Albania, 
who had given him Hopes, through his 
Intereſt, to create Commotions in thoſe 
Parts. However, new Incidents obliged 
him to turn his Mind to other Objects. 


1495. 


I T has been ſaid, that the Deſire „e 


uſurping the Dutchy of Milan, together 


alarm'd at 
Charles's 


with the Fear of Piero de Medici, and progreſs. 


the Arragonians, were the Motives which 
induced Lodovico to procure this Invaſion 
of the French: But after obtaining his 
ambitious Views, by the Deſtruction of 
his Enemies, he was ſeized with a ſecond 
Fear, much more juſt and reaſonable 


than 
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than the former, namely, of the immediite 
Slavery of himſelf and all the. /ahans ; 
too probable an Event, were the King of 
France to remain Maſter of the Kingdom 
of Naples, He was in Hopes he would 
have met with more Difficulties at Fo- 
rence, but obſerving how eaſily he had 


agreed with that Republick, with how 
much Facility overcome the Oppoſition 
made by the Pope, and entered the King- 


dom of Naples without any Obſtacle, his 


As alſo 


: the Vene- 


#i1ans. 


Danger ſeemed every Day to encreaſe. 


T u x ſame Terror began alſo to ſeize 
the Minds of the Venetians, who had hither- 


to been ſteady in their Reſolution of being 


neuter; and with great Circumſpection had 
abſtained not only from acting, but from 


all Appearances which might render them 


ſuſpected of any Inclination to favour one 


Side more than the other: For this Rea- 
ſon they had not appointed their Ambaſ- 


ſadors Loderano and Domenico Treviſano to 
compliment the King till he had paſſed 
the Als, and then detained them till he 
was arrived at Florence. 


Bor 
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Bu T now alarmed at this Torrent of 4. D. 


Proſperity, and ſeeing the King, like 
Lightning, make his Way through all 


Taly without Reſiſtance, they began to be 


ſenſible that the Deſtruction of the Ar- 


ragonians rendered their own Situation 
dangerous, and fearful that their Neigh- 


bours Ruin would quickly be followed 
by their own. The occupying of Piſa, 
with the Caſtles of the Florentines, leaving 
a Garriſon in Siena, and in the Pope's Ter- 


ritories, were ſhrewd Tokens of Charles's 


further Deſigns. 


TERRIFIED with theſe Conſidera- 
tions, they willingly liſtened to Lodbvico's 
Propoſals; who, as ſoon as the King left 
Tuſcany, began to treat with, and invite 
them to join him, and fave all Ealy from 
becoming a Province to France. It was 
thought, that if Charles had met with any 
Difficulties in his March to Naples, the 
Venetians, at Lodovico's Inſtigation, would 
have declared againſt him: But the 
Victory following ſo ſuddenly, put an 
Obſtacle to all that was doing to prevent 
It. 95 | 

CHARLES 
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than the former, namely, of the immediate 
Slavery of himſelf and all the. 7alians 
too probable an Event, were the King of 
France to remain Maſter of the Kingdom 
of Naples, He was in Hopes he would 
have met with more Difficulties at - Fo- 


rence, but obſerving how eafily he had 


As alſo 
the Vene- 


#1ans, 


agreed with that Republick, with how 


much Facility overcome the Oppoſition 


made by the Pope, and entered the King- 


dom of Naples without any Obſtacle, his 
Danger ſeemed every Day to encreaſe. 


T H ſame Terror began alſo to ſeize 
the Minds of the Venetians, who had hither- 


to been ſteady in their Reſolution of being 


neuter; and with great Circumſpection had 
abſtained not only from acting, but from 


all Appearances which might render them 


ſuſpected of any Inclination to favour one 


Side more than the other: For this Rea- 


ſon they had not appointed their Ambaſ- 


ſadors Loderano and Domenico Treviſano to 


compliment the King till he had paſſed 
the Ats, and then detained them till he 
was arrived at Florence. | 
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Bu T now alarmed at this Torrent of 4. D. 


Proſperity, and ſeeing the King, like Ws. 


Lightning, make his Way through all 
Taly without Reſiſtance, they began to be 


ſenſible that the Deſtruction of the Ar- 


ragonians rendered their own Situation 
dangerous, and fearful that their Neigh- 
bours Ruin would quickly be followed 
by their own. The occupying of Piſa, 
with the Caſtles of the Florentnes, leaving 


2 Garriſon in Siena, and in the Pope's Ter- 


ritories, were ſhrewd Tokens of Charles's 


further Deſigns. 


TERRIFIED with theſe Conſidera- 
tions, they willingly liſtened to Lodovico's 
Propoſals ; who, as ſoon as the King left 
Tuſcany, began to treat with, and invite 
them to join him, and fave all aly from 


becoming a Province to France. Tt was 


thought, that if Charles had met with any 


Difficulties in his March to Naples, the 


Lenetians, at Lodovico's Inſtigation, would 


have declared againſt him: But the 


Victory following ſo ſuddenly, put an 
Obſtacle to all that was doing to prevent 


. | 
CHARLES 
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| | { 8 ) CHARLES ſuſpected the Duke of 


1 Milan's Intentions, and therefore took 
[ into his Service Gianjacopo Trivulzi, who 
= was his Enemy, as being at the Head of 
= the Guelf Party in Milan, and affigned 
| him an Hundred Lances, with an ample 
3 Salary. He next, with many fair Promiſes, 
| brought into his Intereſt the Cardinal 
\ Fregoſo, and Objetto del Fieſco, powerful 
Inſtruments for raiſing Commotions in 
Genoa, and refuſed to grant Lodovico the 
promiſed Inveſtiture of the Principality of 
| Taranto; aſſerting he could not lay any 
| | Claim to that Promiſe, until the whole 
| Kingdom was N ſubdued. | 
| 


Handle to lay an Embargo on Twelve 
Gallies that were equipping for-the King 


[ TES H Proceedings gave Lodyvico a 
; 
| at Genoa; and alſo to order that no 


| armed Veſſels ſhould be taken into the 
1 French Service in that Port. The King 
b made great Complaints of this Uſage, 
which, he faid, rendered him incapable 
a of getting together a Fleet ſufficient to | 
| ; take Ye bia. ä a . 
. a | | 2 T HE 
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TRE Venetians and Lodovico, appre- rs. 


| hending their Danger to be greater than 


in reality it was, determined to put their 
Schemes in Execution, and —_—y the 


more readily as they were ſure of power- 


ful Confederates : For not only the terri: 


fied Pontiff, but alſo Maximilian Caſar, 


who on many Accounts was an Enemy 
to France, and had received ſeveral perſonal 
Injuries from Charles, were determined to 
unite their Forces againſt him : But what 
the Senate and Sforza relied moſtly upon, 
was the Aſſiſtance of Ferdinando and 


Iſabella, Sovereigns of Spain. 


IN thetr-late Treaty with the Kin g of 
France, they had engaged not to moleſt 
him in the Acquiſition of Naples, ſolely 


to get Poſſeſſion of the Rowfillon : For, 


cunningly to evade their Engagement, 


(if the Report be true which they 


gave out) they pretended there was a 


Clauſe in the Articles, by which they 
obliged themſelves to nothing that might 


Prejudice the Church; and therefore if 


the Pope e that his Right of 
T Fief 


1 
| 
| 
: 
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4. D. Fief in the Kingdom of Naples ſuffered 
by this Change, they were at Liberty to 


eſpouſe his Cauſe. They added, That 
it was alſo inſerted in the Articles, they 
would not oppoſe the King in the Acqui- 
ſition of Naples, provided he had a good 
and juſt Title. 


\ BUT be this as it will, certain it is, 


that as ſoon as they got Poſſeſſion of the 
 Roujillon, they gave Hopes of their Aſſiſt- 


ance to the Arragonians, and earneſtly 
underhand intreated the Pope to protect 


them. They begged of the King of 


France, firſt in a friendly manner, as 
deſirous of his Glory, and out of Zeal 
for Religion, that he would turn his Arms 
againſt the Turks, and not moleſt any 
Chriſtian Power; but afterwards preſſed 
the ſame with more Vehemence, and 
in Terms more ſuſpicious, according to 


the Progreſs he made in Tay. And that 


their Repreſentations might be accom- 
panied with greater Weight, and alſo to 
convince the Pope and the Arragonians 
of their Sincerity, under colour of ſecuring 
Sicily, they had prepared a Squadron; 


Which, 


cr 


| ws 
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which, however, did not arrive till Naples 4. D. 


was loſt; and, according to Spaniſb ay, 
Cuſtom, this mighty Armada was found 
to be a Rhodomontade ; for there were 


on board but Eight Hundred Gennets, 
and a Thouſand Spaniſh Foot. 


Tuꝑ x proceeded in this diſſembling 
manner till the Colonneſe had occupied 


 Ofta, and the Threats uttered againſt 


the Pope gave them a more plauſible 
Reaſon to diſcover what they had already 


conceived in their Minds. They then 
| (which was before the King left Florence) 


publickly declared by their Ambaſſador 
Antonio Fonſeca, that, according to a lauda- 


ble Cuſtom amongſt Chriſtian Princes, 


they would take under their Protection 


the Pope and the Kingdom of Naples, 
which was a Fief of the Roman Church. 

At the ſame time they began to treat 
with the Venetians and the Duke of Milan; 


and, after the Flight of the Arragonians, 


ſollicited, that for the common Safety, they 


would join with them in an Alliance againſt 


the Frencb. 
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* D. Ax laſt, in the Month of April, in 
3 Venice, whither all the Ambaſſadors had 
A League reſorted, a Confederacy was concluded 
A between the Pope, the King of the Romans, 
France. the Sovereigns of Spain, * the Venelians, 
and the Duke of Milan. By the Articles 
which were publiſhed, it appeared, that 
the only Intent of this League was to 
protect each others Dominions, and all 
Princes were invited to accede to it. 
But as they were unanimous, that Charles 
ſhould not keep Poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom of Naples, it was ſtipulated in the 
ſecret Articles, that the Spaniards who 
were in Sicily ſhould aſſiſt Ferdinando, in 
order to reinſtate him, which, as was 
apprehended, might be effected with 
Eafe ; the Inhabitants of Calabria having 
already invited him to come over ; that 
the Yenetrans ſhould at the ſame Time 
attack the maritime Coaſts of the King- 
dom with their Fleet ; that the Duke of 

Milan, to prevent freſh Succours from 
France, ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of 4/7, 
Where the Duke of Orleans reſided with 
| a 


* Aſter Ferdinand had married 1/26c//a, they were 
called by the Lalian Hiſtorians, the Kings of Saia. 
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mans and the Kings of Spain ſhould be wid 


allowed by the other Confederates a cer- 
tain Sum of Money, the better to enable 


them to undertake this War. All the 


Ttalian Potentates, but in a particular 
manner the PFhorentines, and the Duke of 
Ferrara, were ſollicited to join in the 
Alliance. 


THE Duke of Ferrara, before the 
Publication of the Treaty, pretending to 
be neutral, abſolutely refuſed to take up 


Arms againſt the King of France; but at 


the ſame time, with Talian Caution, 
permitted his Son Alfonſo to go into the 
Service of the Duke of Milan with 2 
Hundred and Fifty Men at Arms, and 
gave him the Title of Lieutenant-General. 


True Fhrentines had many ſtrong 
Reaſons for accepting the great Offers 
that were made them : Far as ſoon as 
the Treaty was divulged, Lodouico Sb 
engaged, that the whole Strength of the 
League ſhould protect their State againſt 
the King, if he offered to attack them 
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in his Return, and alſo aſſiſt them | in re- 
covering Piſa and Livorno. 


TAE Hurentines had many other In- 
ducements to comply with this Requeſt 
of the Allies: For the King paid leſs 
Regard to his Promiſes and Oaths, than 


to the Counſels of ſome of his Favourites, 


who made him believe, that the Inſtant 
they were freed from any Dependance on 
him, they would unite with the reſt of 


the Talians againſt him; on this Perſua- 
ſion he had neither reſtored the Caſtles, 


nor put them in Poſſeſſion of Piſa, or 
its Territory, The Cardinal of St. Malo 
very faintly oppoſed theſe Counſels, altho 
he had received a large Sum of Money 
from the Florentines to patronize their 


Cauſe, and promote their Intereſt; which 


he took little care of, not only on this, 
but alſo on N other Occaſions. 


T n E King had given Proofs of the 


| ſmall Value he ſet on their Friendſhip, 


when their Ambaſſadors complained of 
the Rebellion of Montepulciano, and de- 


ſired him to oblig ge the Sengſe to reſtore it; 
* 
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for he anſwered with a Sneer, What 


can I do, if your own Subjects rebel, on 


account of their Ill-uſage? Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe Provocations, the Plo- 
rentines would not ſuffer their Reſentment 
to get the better of their Judgment ; but on 
various Conſiderations were determined 
not to hearken to the Propoſals of the 
Confederates. They were unwilling to 
run any Riſque from the King's Diſpleaſure 
in his Return, and had ſome Hopes of 
procuring the Reſtoration of their Towns, 
Beſides, they truſted little to the fair Pro- 
miſes of the Allies; being ſatisfied they 


were hated by the — for oppoſing 
their Undertakings; and well knowing 
that Lodovico himſelf aſpired to the Do- 
minion * Piſa. 
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THE Credit of the French was by this jy Con- 
Time very much ſunk in the Kingdom of duct ofthe 


Naples; for, by giving themſelves up to 


Diverſions, and leaving the Government to 


Chance, they had neglected to expel the 
Arragonians from the few Places they 
poſſeſſed, which might have eaſily been 
2 had they ug their good 

'S TE) of Or tune. 


French. 
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4. D. Fortune. Many Reaſons contributed to 
* encreaſe the People's Diſcontent; for al- 
though the King had given Marks of his 
Generofity, on ſeveral Occaſions, by grant- 
ing in all Parts of the Kingdom, ſuch Pri- 
vileges and Exemptions, as would have 
leſſened the Royal Revenue above Two 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns a Year, yet 
other Matters were not ordered with the 
Prudence that was neceſſary. 


CHARLEs was naturally very indolent, 
and left the Management of all weighty 
Affairs to his Minifters, who, either thro' 
Ignorance or Avarice, threw every Thing 
into Confuſion : The Barons were not 
treated with the Reſpect due to their 
Rank, nor rewarded according to their Me- 
rit, unleſs by Accident : They were ad- 
mitted with Difficulty to the King's Pre- 
ſence; no Regard was paid to the diffe- 
rent Degrees of Quality; and no Pains 
taken to confirm the Diſaffection of 
thoſe who were already ill-diſpoſed to- 
wards the Arragonians. Many Difficul- 
ties were raiſed to protract the Reſtitution 


of the forfeited Eſtates that had been taken 
from 
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from thoſe of the Anjouin Faction, and 4 O. 
other Barons expelled by old Ferdinandb. oe. 
No Favours were beſtowed without Bribes, 
and many Perſons, without Reaſon, were 
diſplaced ; Poſts of Profit, and moſt of 
the Crown Lands, were diſtributed amongſt 
the French, to the great Mortification of 
the — tans. 


THESE Proceedings created great Un- The Nea- 
eaſineſs in the Minds of the People, an 
tired ofthe 


eſpecially when they conſidered, that the French 
Government of the Arragonians, though dee _ 
ſevere, yet had been tempered with Regula- 

rity and Prudence, and that they had been 
miſtaken as to the Benefits they expected 
from this Change: To this they added 

the natural Vanity of the French, encreaſ- 

ed by their Victories, which inſpired them 
with a Contempt for all the Talians; 

and their Inſolence, and rude Behaviour 

in the Houſes where they were quartered, 

not only in Naples, but all over the King- 


dom, were become inſupportable. 


THIS unexpected Treatment had in- 
tirely alienated the Affections of the Peo- 
i ple 


22]  7EFHE HISTORY OP; 
4.D. ple, and converted their former Affection 
{aA into violent Hatred ; and, on the contra- 
ry, their Averſion to the Arragonians was 
turned into Eſteem. They compaſſio- 

nated Ferdinando, from whoſe Virtue they 

had Reaſon to have expected great v4 
chievements : They called to mind his 

laſt Speech, ee with ſo much Mild- 
neſs and Reſolution: In fine, they wanted 
nothing but an Opportunity to replace on 
the Throne that Family, to whoſe De- 
ſtruction they had ſo lately contributed. 
Even the odious Name of Alfonſo was 
now become agreeable : They qualified 
1 with the Name of Juſtice, that Severity, 

Which, both in his own, and his Father's 
Reign, was termed Cruelty; and applaud- 
ed, as the Sincerity of an upright Heart, 
what was reputed Pride and Haughtineſs. 
This is the common Temper of the 
Vulgar, who are inclined to hope for more 
than they ought, and impatient under the 
BY Weight of even neceſſary Burdens, are 
= ſoon tired of the preſent, and ever with 
for Novelties ; eſpecially the Inhabitants 
| of the From of * who are re- 
markable 
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remarkable in Taly for their Inconſtancy, 4. P. | 
and Deſire of Change. 


mently wiſhed it, than out of any prudent 
Motive; for in his new Kingdom many 
important Affairs were not yet ſettled, nor 


could the Victory be deemed compleat, 
till the Whole was ſubdued. 


Wurd the Articles of this new Confe- 
deracy came to the King's Knowledge, 


they gave him a great Deal of Uneaſineſs. 


He called a Council to adviſe what was 


proper to be done upon ſuch an unex- 
pected Event; every one agreed that, for 


many Ages, there had not been form- 
ed ſo powerful an Alliance againſt any 
one Prince in Europe, His Council vras 


of Opinion, they ſhould haſten their De- 


parture for France, where alone they could 
make ſuitable Preparations; and the longer 
they ſtaid, the greater Difficulties muſt 


ariſe, by giving Time to the Enemy to fall 
Of Jy | " 


CwAI 


Tu E King, before the forming of the The King 
above-mentioned League, was determined reſolves 


on his Re- 
to return into France, more out of Levi turn into 


ty, and to pleaſe his Courtiers, who vehe- Fance. 


©, 
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4. P. upon them unprepared. Beſides, it was 
$5 gs already given out, that a great Number 
| of Germans were marching into 1aly, and 
that Maximilian would command them in 
Perſon : They adviſed, that a new Body of 
Troops ſhould march out of France to 
Ali to preſerve that City, and Means 
ſhould be uſed to oblige the Duke of Mi- 
lan to keep at Home, and not ſtir out of 

his own Country. | 1 


IN the ſame Council it was ſettled, that 
all proper Methods ſhould be taken to ſe- 
parate the Pope from the reſt of the Al- 
lies, and to diſpoſe him to grant the In- 
veſtiture of the Kingdom; for notwith- 
ſtanding his ſolemn Promiſe, when his 
Majeſty was in Rome, he had ever after 
refuſed it, pretending his Promiſe was 
made only on Condition that it ſhould not 
prejudice the Claims of any other Prince. 
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= 1 theſe weighty Matters did not put 
Troops the Affairs of Piſa. out of the King's 
into 2/2. Mind, who wiſhed, for many Reaſons, 
to have that City in his Power and Diſ- 
poſal; Fxeretore, as he apprehended the 


Citadel 
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Citadel, of that Town mig cht be endan- 4. D. 
gered by the new Alliance on the Re- 3 
turn of the Piſan Ambaſſadors, who were 
at his Court, he ſent with them a Body of 
Six Hundred French Infantry. They, like 
the reſt of their Countrymen, ſoon con- 
ceived an Affection for the Piſans, and 
after receiving a Sum of Money, in hopes 
of Booty, without the King's Orders, theß 
went to afliſt at the Siege of Librafatta. 
On their Way they met Lucio Malueaao, 
who had broke up that Siege for want of 
Troops, but joining theſe, he went back 
and took the Town and Caſtle. 

T HE a nes were not able to ſuc- . 
cour Librafatta, becauſe the Waters of 

the River Secchia had overflowed the 
Country, and they durſt not venture'to go 
a round-about Way by. the Walls of Luc- 
ca, becauſe that Republic was entirely in 
the Intereſt of the Piſans. The French 
Officers put a Garriſon of their own in 
Librafatta, and, with the Remainder of 
their Men over-run the neighbouring Vil- 
lages, as declared Enemies to the Foren- 


tines, who made grievous Complaints to 
the 


236 THE HISTORY OF 

4. D. the King. He promiſed on his Return to' 
8 — redreſs all their Grievances, and adviſed 
| them to wait with Patience for fo little a 


Time. 
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part of e BUT Charles met with unforeſeen Ac- 
: - _ V lefe cidents ; for his Army being diſperſed over 
— guard the Kingdom, he found he had not a ſuf- 
0 ficient Force to conduct him to Ali, 
Naples, through the Allied Army, and it was ne- 
ceſſary to leave Part of his Forces behind 
him to ſecure his new Acquiſitions: But 
the Safety of his Perſon being his chiefeſt 
Care, he provided but indifferently for the 
? 5 Preſervation of his Conqueſt, and left on- 
3 ly one half of the S, part of the In- 
1 fantry, Eight Hundred French Lances, 
4 : and about Five Hundred Talians, who 
| had been inliſted by the Prefect of Rome, 
by Profpero and Fabritio Colonna, and 


Antonello Savellt. 
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FTEESE Commanders had been re- 
warded with a good Share in the Diſtri- 
bution of the Towns and confiſcated 
Eſtates, eſpecially the Colonnas; for on 
Fabritio n had beſtowed the Terri- 


tories 
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ſeſſed by Virginio Orfini; and on Fegg £995, 
pero the Dutchy of Trajetto, and the City 


of Fondi, with many other Caſtles belong- 


ing to the Family of the Gaetani; as alſo 


Monte Fortino, with the neighbouring Vil- 
lage, taken from the Conti: He therefore 
had Reaſon to expect that theſe and ſeveral 
other Barons, whom he had enriched, 
would exert themſelves, and unite with 
his Troops, in Caſe of Danger, as their 
own Intereſt would be concerned in ſup- 
porting his, and eſpecially the Prince of 
Salerno, whom he had reſtored to the 
Office of Admiral. 


nnr DE MoNPENSIER was ap- 


pointed Lieutenant of the Kingdom; he was 


a Prince of the Blood, and had the Repute 
of being a brave General. Many other 
Officers of Note, whom the King had 
obliged, were diſperſed about the King- 
dom: The chief of theſe were Obigni, 
Governor of Calabria, and Grand-Conſta- 
ble; the Seneſchal of Beaucaire, created 
Governor of Gaeta, and Grand-Chamber- 
lain; and Gratiano an experienced Com- 
5 mander, 


287 
tories of Albi and Tagliacoxzo, lately poſ- 4. P. 


. 


238 THE HISTORY OF 
A. D. mander, to whom was committed the 
oy. Care of Abruzzo, The King promiſed 
to ſend them very ſpeedily Reinforcements 
and Money; for he left an Aſſignment for 
no other Caſh, than the Produce of the 
Finances, which was very. precarious, the 
Arragonian Name gaining daily r new Cre- 
dit in _ Places. 


——ů—— * 
-. 


Fardinan= BEFORE Charles 8 Departure, Ferdi- 
* 8 nando had left Sicily, and was landed in 
Calabria with the Spaniſh Soldiers; many 

of the Inhabitants of thoſe Diſtricts im- 
( | mediately flocking about him, he ſoon 
þ maaade himſelf Maſter of the City of 
Reggio, the Caſtle having always held out 
for him: At the ſame time the Venetian 
Fleet, commanded by Antonio Grimant, 


| a Perſon of great Authority in the Re- 
/ 
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public, appeared on the Coaſts of Puglia. 

But neither theſe, nor many other Indica- 
tions oſ a ſudden Change, were ſufficient 
to put off, or retard the King's Return. 

Tis incredible the Eagerneſs he and all 
| his Court expreſſed to return to France 
bi as if * which had ſo viſibly aſſiſted 
them 
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them in that Conqueſt, was alone ſufficient 4. D. 
to preſerve it, . 


Tur Illands of Jebia and Lipari, tho 


contiguous to Sicily, belonged to the King- 
dom of Naples, and were in Ferdinando's 
Poſſeſſion. Reggio was now recovered, as 


was Terra Nuovo, and its Citadel; with 


ſome other Forts and Villages in Calabria; 
Brindiſi, whither Federigo had retired, 
Gallipoli, Mantia, and Turpia, were like- 


wile in the Hands of the Arragonians. 


BrrorE the King left Naples, he be- 


gan to treat with the Pope, not without 
ſome Hopes of Succeſs. Alexander's Agent, 
on this Occaſion, was Cardinal St. Dio- 
nigi, and Monſ. Franzi, the King's Mini- 


ſter. All his Majeſty required was the 
Inveſtiture of the Kingdom of Naples, and 


that if his Holineſs had Reaſons not to de- 


clare in his Favour, he would not at leaſt 


join his Enemies, but admit him into 


Rome as a Friend. 


ALEXANDER at firſt ſeemed willing 


to com Ply but on farther Reflection, not 


TT _ 
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to come into Rome, on Charles's Arrival, 


THE HISTORY OF 


AD. being able to perſuade himſelf that the 
wy WV 


King could be ſafely depended upon, and 
judging it imprudent to diſoblige the Al- 
lies, he ſtarted new Difficulties concern- 
ing the Inveſtiture, in order to break off 
the Treaty. The King endeavoured to 
remove them, by ſubmitting to take the 


Inveſtiture, with the Clauſe inſiſted on, . 


Without Prejudice to any one's Right. But 
the Pope then replied, he would firſt have 


the Right judicully examined. 


ALEXANDER was ſenſible his Refu- 
fal muſt irritate the King to the laſt De- 
gree ; therefore, to prevent his Entrance 
into Rome, he deſired the Venetians and 
Lodevico to ſend him a Body of Troops: 
They inſtantly diſpatched to his Aſſiſtance 
a Thouſand Light-Horſe, and Two Thou- 
fand Foot, and promiſed him alſo a Thou- 
ſand Men at Arms ; but ſoon after they 
began to apprehend it dangerous to leſſen 


their Army ſo much, part thereof being al- 


ready employed againſt A fi: Beſides, they 


_ diſtruſted the Pope's Steadineſs, on recol- 


lecting, that after ſending for Ferdinands 
he 
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he had ſhamefully diſmiſſed him. on 2 D. 


theſe Conſiderations they recalled thoſe 
Forces, and perſuaded the Pope rather to 
retire into ſome - ſtrong Place, than, by 
Undertaking the Defence of Rome, ex- 
poſe himſelf to an unneceſſary Peril; for 
the King's Situation was ſuch, that he 
could neither make any Stay in that City, 
nor leave behind him any Troops to ſecure 
it. People imagined theſe Proceedings 
might diſoblige his Holineſs, and induce 
him to eſpouſe the French Intereſt. 


3 


Cn ARLES had not as yet, with the Carl 


uſual Ceremonies, aſſumed the Royal En- 


ſigns ; therefore, a few Days before his = i 


Departure, he was crowned in the Ca- 
| thedral, and- received the Oaths of Alle- 
giance. The People were repreſented by 
Joviano Pontano, who gave no ſmall 
Credit to the Solemnity ; for he was a 
Perſon of great Learning, of an exem- 
plary Life, and had been Secretary to the 
Arragonian Kings, who entertained ſo 
high an Opinion of his Merit, that he 
had been made Tutor to Alfonſo. It was 
thought, nevertheleſs, that to enforce and 
| 9 | diſ- 
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A. D. diſplay his Oratory, or to render himſelf 
3 more agreeable to the French, he expatiated 


too er 0 on the F aults of thoſe Kings 


\ _ —_— 
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| that on ſome —— it js very difficult 

| to obſerve ourſelves thoſe Precepts of mo- 
ral Virtue, which we endeavour ſo ear- 

IM neſtly, and with ſo much Reaſon to in- 

| culcate upon others. 


—_— — 


Departs ON the 20th Day of May, the King 

= Ne left Naples, taking with him Eight Hun- 
dred Lances, a Guard of TwO Hundred 
Gentlemen, Tr:ivulzz with a Hundred 
Lances, Three Thouſand Sie, a Thou- 
ſand French, and a Thouſand Gaſcons, 
giving Orders to Camillo Vitelli and his 
Brother to join him in Taſcany, with Two 
Hundred and Fifty Men at Arms, and for 


the Fleet to return to Livorno. 


Z . NTT CT os 


The Caſe V1RGINIo ORSIN1, and the Count 
of Virgi- 
ie Or fin, Of Pittiglano, followed on their Parole, but 


e complained they were unjuſtly detained, 
0 Ela. pecauſe when they ſurrendered, their 
Meſſenger had not only been promiſed a 
Paſs, but the King had ſigned one with 


his 
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his own Hand: That they being inform- 4 D. 


cd of this by a Meſſenger, before the Paſs 
was ſigned by the Secretaries, at the firſt © 
Summons had erected in Nola the King's 
Standard, and delivered the Keys to the 
French Officer, who came with a few 
Horſe, although they had Four Hundred 
Men in Garriſon, and could have made 
a Reſiſtance. They then pleaded their 
Family's Attachment to the Crown of 
France: That they had ever been of the 
Guelf Party, for which Reaſon they had ſo 
readily admitted the King into their Domi- 
nions, as ſoon as he entered the Roman Ter- 
ritory; and therefore inſiſted it was neither 
reaſonable nor juſt they ſhould be deem d 
Priſoners: But they were anſwered, that 
a Paſs, though granted and ſigned by the 
King, was of no Force, till corroborated 
with the Royal Seal, ſigned by the Secre- 
taries, and delivered to the Party, That 
this had ever been in all Countries the 
ancient Rule and Standard in Conceſſions 
of that Kind: The Reaſon was, that un- 
guarded Expreſſions from the Prince, 
Who is ſuppoſed to be continually engaged 
in a Multiplicity of Buſineſs, and might 
1 not 


294 
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not be well inſtructed in Facts, ſhould be 


—— A regulated by this Form: That the Mo- 


tive they gave for their Surrender was not 
the true one; they had acted out of 


Neceſſity and Fear; for it was not at 


that Time in their Power either to defend 
themſelves by Force of Arms, or ſave 
themſelves by Flight; all the Country a- 
bout Nola being occupied by the French : 
That what they alledged by way of Merit 
was falſe, and, for their Honour, had bet- 
ter not been mentioned ; it being well 
known, that not voluntarily, but to avoid 


Dan ger, they abandoned the Arragonians 


in their utmoſt Diſtreſs, though they had 


loaded them with Favours, and opened 


their Gates to the King, who ſurprized 
them at a Time they were in the Ene- 
mies Pay, and without a Paſs, which by 
the Laws of War gonſtituted them legal 


Priſoners, 


Tur s EFH Reaſons ſupported by the 
Power of Ligni, and the Authority of 
the Colonnas, ever Rivals to the Orſini 
Family, prevented their being releaſed, 


and determined the Kin g to give Orders 


hey 
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they ſhould follow him, with Hopes, how- 4. D. 


ever, of being ſet at Liberty as ſoon as 1795: 
they arrived at Aſi. 


„ Reaſon of the badT The Pope 
Uſage he' had met with from the Confe Lee 

derates, continued to treat with Charles, Rome. 

and had given him ſome Hopes of a Meet- 

ing at Rome: Yet his Fears got the bet- 

ter, and two Days before the King's Ar- 

rival, accompanied by the College of Car- 

dinals, Two Hundred Men at Arms, a 

Thouſand Horſe, and Three Thouſand 

Foot, he retired to Orvieto, after leaving | 

a ſufficient Garriſon in Caſtle St. Angelo, and 

creating the Cardinal of St. Anaflafia his Le- 


gate, to receive and compliment the King. 


CARL ES entered Rome by Traſte-Charls 
were, to avoid paſſing under Caſtle St. Au- 3 
gelo, and took up his Quarters in the Sub- 
burbs, refuſing to lodge in the Vatican, 
which had been prepared for his Recep- 


tion. 


ALFXANDER went to Perugia, as 
foon as he was informed of the King's 
U 4 | Approach 
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4. P. Approach to Viterbo, notwithſtanding he 
he had promiſed to meet him between that 
Town and Orvietio; and had Charles taken 
that Rout and follow'd him; he was de- 
' termined to advance to Ancona, and fail 
from thence to ſome Place of Safety. 


THE King, notwithſtanding theſe 
Provocations, gave up the Citadels of Ci- 
vita Vecchia and Terracina, reſerving only 
O/tia, which he put under the Care of 
the Cardinal of St. Piero in Vincola: He 
then marched through the Eccleſiaſtical 
Dominions, as through a friendly Coun- 
try, without committing any Hoſtilities, 
excepting at Toſcanella, where his Van 

being refuſed Entrance, they took the 
Town by Afault, plundered it, and put 
| ſeveral to the Sword, 


_ at CHARLEs, for what Reaſon could 
never be known, ſtaid fix Days at Siena, 
though the Cardinal of St. Piero in Vin- 
cola, who had followed him thither, and 
Trivulzi, remonſtrated how dan gerous it 
might prove to give the Enemy Time to 
encreaſe, and unite their Forces: Nor 
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did he make any fort of Amends for 2 9 
this Loſs of Time, by any prudent Reſo- Bo 
lution. In Siena a Conſultation was held 
concerning the Caſtles which he' had fo 
often ſolemnly engaged, and even now on 
his March promiſed to reſtore to the Fo- 
rentines. To obtain them, they offered 

the Payment not only of Thirty Thou- 
ſand Ducats, which were the Refidue of 
what was to be paid by Agreement, but 
alſo to lend him Seventy Thouſand more, 
and to fend Franceſco Secco, their General, 
with Three Hundred Men at Arms, and 
| Two Thouſand Foot, to eſcort him to 


Ali. 


ONE would imagine the Neceſſity he 
had for Money, the Proſpect of aug- 
menting his Army, a Regard to his Royal 
Word, and Oaths, Reaſons which now 
induced the greateſt part of his Council 
to perſuade him to give up all but Pie- 
tra Santa, and Sarzana, as they might 
be of uſe to bring the Genoeſe into his In- 
tereſt, might alſo have prevailed on him : 


But Fate had decreed that a Match ſhould 
be 


a 
— re * 2 
” 
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4. b. be left behind to ſet LTaly once more in a 
86 Flame. 


LIGNI, an unexperienced Youth, born 


of a Siſter of the King's Mother, was 


S roma tak- 
en into the 


King's 
ProteQi- 


on. 


very much in Favour: He, actuated by 
Levity, or Anger againſt the Florentines, 

for ſhewing Favour to the Cardinal of St. 
Malu, prevented this Reſtitution with no 
other Arguments, than ſetting forth the 
deplorable State of the Piſans, making the 
Aſſiſtance of the Florentines appear deſpi- 


cable; and boaſting, that the French Forces 


were ſufficient to beat all the [alan Ar- 
mies united together. Ligni was ſecond- 
ed by Monſ. de Pienes, who expected to 
be made Governor of Piſa and Livorno. 


ANOTHER Council was held in Siena, 
concerning the Government of that City. 
Several of the Citizens inſiſted on a new 


Form: They wanted to aboliſh the Power 


of the Magiſtracy del Monte, which con- 
ſiſted of Nine Members; and required 
that the City-Guard ſhould be removed 
from the Town-houſe, and 'a French one 
placed under Ligni. This Demand was 

| rejected 
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g rejected by moſt of the Council as im- 2 D. 
proper at that Juncture, and not durable * 


for any Length of Time: But Ligni, 


r who vainly expected to make himſelf 
. Sovereign of Siena, had Influence enough 
XZ to perſuade the King to take it into his _ 
» Protection, and under certain Reſtrictions 
1 prevailed on him to protect all that State, 
- except Montepulciano, it not being thought 
« proper for the French to intermeddle with 
e the Diſputes between the Florentines and 


the Community of Siena, concerning that 
Town. So, with the King's Approbation, 
© the Seneſe choſe Ligni for their Com- 
mander, and aſſign'd him a Salary of 


ag Twenty Thouſand Crowns, on Condition 
he maintained a Lieutenant and Three 
| Hundred Foot. The Weakneſs of this 
* Deliberation ſoon appeared; for not long 
2 after, the Magiſtracy of Mine recoyered 
* by Force of Arms, their uſual Authority, 
1 expelled this Guard, and diſmiſſed Mon. 
A de Lifle, the French Ambaſſador. 

d Arx this while the Affairs of the 
10 Allies in Lombardy advanced very briſkly. 
8 Codovico had received from Cæſar, with 


d | great 


300 THE HISTORY OF 
4. D. great Solemnity, the Inveſtiture of the 
otcchy of Milan, paid Homage in Public 
to his Ambaſſadors, and taken the Oath 
of Fidelity. The Duke, in concert with 
= the Venetians, had made great Prepara- 
=_ tions to obſtruct the King's Return into 
France, or at leaſt to ſecure the Dutchy 
of Milan, through which he was to paſs; 
4 They both made new Levies of Men at 
= Arms, to be maintained, part at their 
= | ſeparate Expence, and part in common: 
* And, tho' with ſome Difficulty, they pre- 
vailed on Giovanni Bentivogho to accept a 
Salary from both, on his obliging the 
City of Bologna to declare for the League, 


= r INE. 3. 


— 


Lodbvices Fo R the Security of Genoa, Lodovico 
* ＋ armed Ten Gallies at his own Expence: 
| gainſt the And the Pope, in concert with the Vene- 
King. 7ans, joined in the Charge of providing 
b and maintaining Four large Ships. Sfor2a 
| had already ſent into Germany to inliſt 
| Toyo Thouſand Foot, and ordered Galeazzo 
di San Severino to undertake the Siege 
of Afi with Seven Hundred Men at 
Arms and Three Thouſand Foot : Ima- 
gining he had nothing now to fear, he 
. | grew 


ho — - _ 
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grew very inſolent, and ſent the Duke * 4 . 


Orleans a rude Meſſage, ordering him to 
uſurp no longer the Title of Duke of 
Milan, (which Charles, the Duke's Father 


had aſſumed after the Death of Philippo 


Maria Viſcontt) not to permit any more 
French Troops to come into 1taly ; to ſend 
back thoſe with him, and put Ai into 
the Hands of Galeazz9 di San Severino, 
in whom both his King and himſelf could 
confide : The King, the Year before, 

had conferred on Galeazzo the Order of 
St. Michael: He then magnified and 


| boaſted of his Forces; of the mighty 
Preparations of the Confederates to oppoſe 


the King's Return, and of a Deſign of 
carrying the War beyond the Apps. 


THE Duke of Orleans contemned his 
Threats: At the firſt News of the League 
he had fortified Ali, and ſollicited earneſtly 


for a Supply of Troops from France; and 


as the King had ſent Orders for new 
Levies, they were continually paſſing the 
Mountains, which enabled him to act 


offenſively. In the Marquiſate of Saluzzo, 


he took the Town and Caſtle of Guelfi- 
mara, 
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nara, poſſeſſed by Antonio Maria di San 


I | . - | * 
Leverino, and obliged Galeazzo to retire 


with his Army to Anon, a Town of the 
Milaneſe near Aft, where he remained 


without Hopes of attacking, but alſo 


without Fear of being attacked. 


Lopovico was naturally inclined to, 


enter into expenſive Schemes, but when 


they were ripe for Execution, was unwil- 
ling to part with his Money; a Conduct 
which expoſed his Dominions, at this 
Juncture, to great Danger; for very few 
German Soldiers enliſted when they found 
Money was ſcarce ; and for the ſame Rea- 


ſon, the Troops which accompanied Ga- 


keazzo every Day diminiſhed : On the 
other Hand, the Duke of Orhkans's Army 


_ continually encreaſed; for the French 
marched chearfully to the Succour of their 


King. 


be only on the defenſive, that he might 


ORLEANS had got together Three 
Hundred Lances, three Hundred Swr/s, 


and the like Number of Gaſcons ; and 


though Charles had ſtrictly ordered him to 


| 
: 
| 
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be ready to meet and join him; yet, as it 4. . 
is difficult to reſiſt what appears beneficial, * * 
he could not help accepting the Offers of 
the two Opizini Caccia Gentlemen of No- 
vara, who invited him to come and take 
Poſſeſſion of that Town: They were in- 
cenſed againſt Lodovico, for having, in a 
Manner, forcibly deprived them, and other 
Citizens of their Water-Pipes, and ſeveral 
of their Poſſeſſions, by corrupting Wit- 
neſſes to ſwear falſly before the Judges. 


Tur Duke of Orleans, after ſettling The Dake 
with them the Manner, accompanied by _ RE 
 Lodovico Marquis of Saluzzo, in the Night ſeſſion of 
paſſed the Po, at the Bridge of Stura, in Neuara. 
the Marquis of Mon#ferrato's Dominions, 
and without meeting with any Reſiſtance, 
was let into Ncvara : From thence he 

made continual Excurſions with his Horſe, 
as far as Vigevano; and it was thought, 
if he had marched directly to Milan, Af- 
fairs might have taken a different Turn: 

For as ſoon as the Milaneſe heard that No- 
vara was in the Hands of the French, 


they ſeemed very much inclined to revolt. 
Lo- 
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Lopovico was no lefs fearful in Ads 


verſity, than elated in Proſperity; as, in- 


deed, Inſolence and Fear are moſt com- 


monly united. He now, with unprofita- 
ble Tears, diſcovered his Puſillanimity, 


when he found his Troops with Galeazzo 


(on whom he chiefly depended) durſt not 


make head againſt the Enemy. But the 
| Confuſion of an Army is not always known 


to the Adverſary ; - and for want of ſuch 
Intelligence, many Opportunities of great 
Conſequence are loſt, as it now happened 


to the French General, who could not con- 


ceive that any Ocgurrence hitherto could 


have ſo much dejected a powerful Prince. 


ORLEANS, to ſecure his new Acqui- 
fition, laid fiege to the Citadel, which the 


fifth Day agreed to ſurrender, if it was 
not ſuccoured in Twenty-four Hours: 


But during that ſmall Interval, Sanſeverino 


collected his Troops in Vigevano, and the 
Duke of Milan aſſembled his Army; then 


to reconcile himſelf to his People, by a 
Proclamation, he took off ſome of the hea- 
vieſt Taxes. 


As 
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As ſoon as the Duke of Cinkons was in- 
formed of San Severino's Arrival at Vige- 


vano, he marched thither, and offered 


Battle ; but Sforza's Men were terrifi- 
ed, and rather inclined to abandon the 


Town, and paſs the River Tz/mo on a 


Bridge of Boats. When the Duke found 
he could not bring them to an Engage- 
ment he went to Trecas, and from that 
Time Lodovico's Affairs took a better 
Turn: His Army encreaſed daily, both 
with Horſe and Foot; for the Veneti ans 
thinking themſelves cathy ſuperior to the 
Enemy, permitted him to recal moſt of 
the Troops he had in the Parmi/an, and 
ſent him alſo Four Hundred of their Stra- 


diotti. This prevented the French in the 


Milaneſe, from advancing ; and a Party 


of Five Hundred of the Duke of Orleans's 


Horſe, that had made an Excurſion to 
Vigevano, was repulſed with great Loſs 


by a Sally from that Town. 


SAN SEVERINO, ſuperior now 


in Strength, marched to Trecas, and 


offered Battle in his Turn, which the 
Y | Duke 
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__ Charles 


marches 
to Piſa. 


THE HESTORY OF (.O 
Duke refuſed, and retired to Novara. San 
Severino followed, with his whole Ar- 


my, which was reinforced with a Thou- 


fand Horſe, and Two Thoufand Foot, 


lately come from Germany, and encamped 
within a Mile of him. 


TAN N ews of ce Rebellion of No- 
vara haſtened the King's March: The 
Fbrentines had made great Preparations 
for his Reception, but as he was informed 
that out of Fear and Jealoufy of Piero de 
Medici, who accompanied him, they had 
filled their Town with Soldiers, and arm- 
ed the People ; to avoid all Occafions 
of being detained, from Siena he went 
ſtrait to Piſa, leaving Plorence on bis 
1 


Ar Poggibonzt he was met by Girolamo 
Savonarola, who, according to his Cu- 


ſtom, mixing the Divine Authority with 
his Speeches, earneſtly exhorted him to 


reſtore the Fortreſſes of the Florentines ; to 
Perſuaſions he added Threats of Heavenly 
Vengeance, if he heſitated to obſerve what 
he had fo ſolemnly ſwore upon the Goſ- 

1 pel, 
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pel, in the Preſence of God. The Kin g, 4: D. 


with his uſual Inconſtancy, then, and the | 3 7 


Day following, at Caſtle Fiorentino, gave 
him different Anſwers; ſometimes promi- 
fing to reſtore them on his Arrival at Piſa ; 
at others refuſing, pretending his Oaths 


could not be binding, becauſe he had pre- 


viouſly engaged with the Piſans to preſerve 


their Liberty R 


Ar Piſa this Reſtitution was again pro- 


poſed in Council; for News coming every 


Day of the Increaſe of the Confederate 


Army, and of their being all joined near 


Parma, many were of Opinion, that it 


would be prudent to ſatisfy the Floren- 


tines, eſpecially, as the Money offered 


would facilitate their march into Lombar- 


dy. But this Advice was oppoſed by the 


ſame Perſons who had oppoſed it at Siena; 


they ſaid, if the Army ſhould meet with 
any Misfortunes in Lombardy, it was better 


to be aſſured of the Town of Piſa, where 


they might ſafely retreat, than to give it 
to the Florentines, who, when once in 
Poſſeſſion, would be as treacherous as 
the reſt of the Taliaus; and, that for the 
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Preſervation of the Kingdom of Naples, 


: : i 
5 495- it was very convenient the King ſhould 


be poſſeſſed of Livorno; for when he had 
altered, as he deſigned, the Government 


of Genoa, he would then be Maſter of all 
the Sea Ports from Marſeilles to Naples. 


CERTAIN it is, that theſe Reaſons had 


ſome Weight with Charles, who was not 
of himſelf capable of chuſing for the beſt. 
But he was much more moved by the 


Supplications and Tears of the Piſans; 


who, in great Numbers, preſented them- 
ſelves before him, with their Wives and 
Children : Some fell proſtrate at his Feet, 


others, with miſerable Cries, recommend- 
ed themſelves to the Courtiers and Sol- 


diers, deploring their future Calamities, 
the implacable Hatred of the Florentines, 
and the entire Deſolation of their Coun- 
try; adding, they ſhould not have dared 


to beg ſo preſſingly for the King's Pro- 


tection, had he not himſelf given them 
their Liberty, and promiſed to preſerve 
it; that depending on his Royal Word, 


conſidered as inviolable, they had been 


Em- 
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emboldened to provoke the 1 of the 4. D. 


Hlorenti nes. 


THESE Cries and Exclamations melted 
the Hearts both of the private Men and 
Archers, and alſo of the Sis, who went 
in great Numbers, in a tumultuous Man- 
ner to the King; and Salazart, in the 
Name of the reſt, addreſſed him; ear- 
neſtly ſolliciting, that for his own Honour, 
for the Glory of the Crown of France, for 
the Comfort and Satisfaction of his Sol- 
diers, who were ready to lay down their 
Lives in his Service, and who counſelled 
him with more Fidelity than thoſe who 


were corrupted by the Florentines, he would 


not deprive the Piſans of that Benefit he 
had himſelf procured them ; and that want 


of Money might not induce him to act 


ungenerouſly of perfidiouſly, they made 
him an Offer of their Collars, Plate, Pen- 


lions, and Pay. 


Tris Tumult had gat to ſuch a Head, 
that a private Archer was bold enough to 


threaten the Cardinal of St Malo; others 


Fuſed the Marſhal Gze, and the Preſi- 
> 3 dent 
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dent Gannay, who, they knew, were preſ- 
ſing for the Reſtitution of the Forts. This 
f Variety of Counſels ſo diſtracted the King's 
Mind, that he was at a Loſs how to act: 
Sometimes he renewed his Promiſes to the 


Piſans, never to give them up; then would 


ſend to the Florentine Miniſters, who wait- 
ed at Lucca, to let them know that for 
weighty Reaſons he could not juſt then 
content them, but would perform every 
Thing according to their Wiſhes, as ſoon 
as he arrived at Ali, where he deſired 
they would not fail to ſend their Ambaſ- 
ſadors. He left Piſa, after changing the 
Governor of the Citadel, and placing 


therein a ſufficient Garriſon, as he did in 


the other Caſtles of the Florentines. Charles 
was anxious to get Poſſeſſion of Genoa, 
being inſtigated to it by the Cardinals St 
Piero in Vincola, and Fregoſo, Objetto del 
Fieſco, and many other outlawed Perſons, 


who gave him great Hopes they ſhould be 


able to bring about a Revolution. He ſent 
thither Monſ. Philippo, with a Hundred and 
Twenty Lances, and Five Hundred Foot, 


who were juſt arrived by Sea from France, 


contrary to the Advice of his Council, 


who 
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who prudently oppoſed the Diminution of 4 A. * 


the Army: He alſo gave Orders that Vi- 


rellis Troops, which could not come up 
Time enough to join him, ſhould follow 


them ; that ſome new enliſted Soldiers in 
the Dukedom of Savoy, with other diſaf- 
fected Genbęſe, ſhould enter the Rivieras; 
and for the Fleet, now reduced to Seven 
Gallies, two Galleons, and two ſmall Veſ- 
ſels, under Miolans, to | 89 and aſſiſt the 
Land-Forces, - 


In the mean Time, the 3 


of the French Army, conducted by Mar- 
ſhal Gze, was come to Pontremoli, where 


the Townſmen, at the Perſuaſion of Tr: 71— n 
vulzz, diſmiſſed the Garriſon they enter- 


tained of Three Hundred Men, and ſur- 
rendered on Condition they ſhould not be 
moleſted in their Perſons or Effects. But 
the Ss, not forgetting that in a Diſpute 
which happened in their Paſſage through 


the Lunegiana, thoſe of Pontremoli had 


killed Forty of their Companions, as ſoon. 


as they entered the Town, plundered and 
burnt it, and put the Inhabitants to, the 


x 4 _ 


Sword. 


| 
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THe Confederates, by this Time, had 


got together their Army in the Parmiſan, 
conſiſting of Two Thouſand Five Hun- 
dred Men at Arms, Eight Thoufand Foot, 
and above Two Thouſand Horſe; the 
moſt of theſe laſt were of Albania, and 
other Provinces of Grezce, who had been 
brought into Taly by the Venetians, and 
retained their own Country Name of Stra- 
diotti : The beſt Part of this Army con- 
fiſted of the Troops of that Republic ; for 
thoſe of Lodovico did not exceed a Quarter 
Part of the Whole, after he had with- 
drawn thoſe who Were gone towards Mo- 
Das a. 


FraAncesco GONEZ AGA, Marquis 


of Mantua, a young valiant Prince, was 
declared General of the Venetian Forces, 
and under him were many Officers of 
great Renown. Luca Piſano, and Mar- 
' chione Treviſano, both Men of great Weight 

in the Senate, were ſent * as Proveditors. 


The 


The General of the Venetian Army had nat Power 
to act without the e of at leaſt one of the Pro- 
veditors. 
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The Duke of Milan Troops were com- 4. P. 


manded by Count Gaiazzo, who had the, 
Title of Governor; he was Lodovico's prin- 
cipal Favourite, but in the Knowledge of 
Military Affairs no Ways equal to his Fa- 
ther Roberto di San Severino, who ac- 
quired the Name of a great Captain, more 

by his Caution than any remarkable En- 
terprize: With him was appointed Com- 
miſſary, Franceſco Bernardino Viſconti, 


Head of the Ghibellin Faction in Milan, 


and, therefore, oppoſite to Gianjacopo Tri- 


vulzi, who was in the King's Army. 


A Council of War was held, wherein 


after ſome Debates whether it would not 
be proper to march to Fornuovo, a ſmall 


Village, ſituated at the Foot of the Moun- 
tains; it was reſolved to advance only 
within three Miles of it, to the Abbey of 
Ghiaruola, which being in an open Coun- 
try, might, perhaps, entice the French to 
come 1 the Plain. 


.. 


Tur Van of the King's Army had The Van 


paſſed the Mountain, and encamped at 2 the 
ench 


Fornuovo ſome Time before the Remain- Army at 
der Fornuovso 
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| CIS der came up, on Account of the Difficul. 
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uv in moving the Artillery; which would 


have been greater, if the Swiſi, to make 


Amends for the Injury done to the King's 


Honour at Pontremoli, had not with im- 
menſe Labour given their Aſſiſtance. 


A 8 ſoon as the Van arrived at Fornu- 


oo, the Marſhal de Gre ſent a Trumpet 


to the Ealian Camp, to deſire, in the King's 
Name, a Paſſage for himſelf and his Army; 


who intending to hurt no body, and to 


pay a reaſonable Price for Proviſions, 
was returning into France. At the ſame 


Time he ſent a Party of Horſe, to 
get Intelligence of the Condition of the 


Enemy's Army : But they were ſoon 
put to Flight by ſome Stradiotti, ſent 
againſt them by Franceſco Gonzaga : 
And it was thought, that if the Halians 


had then attacked the French Camp, 
they might have eaſily routed their Van, 
and prevented the Royal Army from ad- 


vancing. They had much the ſame Op- 
portunity offered the next Day, notwith- 


ſtanding the Marſhal, appriſed of the Dan- 


ger, was retired a little higher up the Moun-. 
tain, 
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tain. But the Talian Chiefs had not Re- 4. D. 


ſolution, diſcouraged, perhaps, 5 by the 


Strength of the Situation; or imagining 
the Van to be more numerous, and the 
uvhole Army nearer than it was: Beſides 
the Venetians were not all aſſembled at the 
Abbey, which makes it manifeſt, that if 
Charles had not loitered without any 'Oc- 
caſion at Siena, Piſa, and other Places, 
he might have made his wey' N 
any Oppoſition, 


TEA next Day all the French 5 


at Fornuovo, The Confederates never 
thought it likely, that the King, with an 


Army ſo inferior to theirs, would have 


attempted to paſs the Apennine by the di- 
rect Road; they imagined his Deſign was 
to leave the moſt of his Men at Piſa, and 
with the Remainder embark on board his 
Fleet : And even when they heard of 
his March, they fancied, that to avoid 
them, he intended to paſs through the 
Villages of V, alditara, over the Moun- 
tain of Cenfo Croce, which is rough and 
rocky, and ſo deſcend into the Torto- 
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4. D. neſe, and join the Duke of Orleans in the 
3 N. ei Pons: of Alexandria. 


vinced that the King directed his March 
towards them, they began to be diſcou- 
raged : Their Officers, to keep up their 
Spirits, had much leſſened the Numbers of 
the French, in Compariſon of what theynow 
appeared to be. They confidered the Brave- 
ry of the Lances, and the Intrepidity of the 
Sai, to whom without Doubt the 1ta/:on 
Infantry was inferior, their Dexterity in the 
Management of the Artillery, and (what 
moſt affects Men when they have taken 
a different Impreſſion) the unexpected 
Courage of the French in approaching 
them with ſuch unequal Forces. 


THESE Conſiderations had damped the 


Minds of ſeveral of the Officers, and put 
them on conſulting amongſt themſelves 
what Anſwer to give the Trumpet ; it 
{eeming very dangerous to ſome that the 
Fate of Taly ſhould be left to the Dit- 
cretion of Fortune; But to others it ap- 


peared infamous that the Lalian Soldiery 


ſhould 


BuT when the Ealians were con- 
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ſhould betray ſuch Fear of a French Army, 4: D. 
ſo much inferior in Numbers, as to ſuffer . 
them to make their Way in their Preſence 


without Oppoſition, 


THe Opinions being different, after 
many Diſputes it was agreed to give 
notice at Milan of the King's Requeſt, 
and then unanimouſly to act as the Duke 

and the Ambaſſadors of the Allies, who 
reſided there, ſhould direct. The Duke 
and the Venetian Miniſter, whoſe States 
lay neareſt the Danger, were both of the 
fame Mind, that it was not prudent to 
lay any Obſtacle in the way of a departing 
Enemy ; but on the contrary, according 
to the Proverb, make them a Silver. Bridge : 
Otherwiſe it might ſo happen, (as could 
be proved by Examples) that Neceſſity, 
converted into Deſpair, might open itſelf 
a bloody Paſſage through an Army in- 
diſcreetly oftering to make an Oppolition. 


Burr the Span;yh Miniſter was of a 
different Mind : He faid, Fortune was 
to be tried, and inſiſted ſtrenuouſly, almoſt 
in the nature of a Proteſt, on fighting 

the 
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_ D. Lake French; as the letting flip ſuch an 
W Opportunity of defeating them, would 


leave the Affairs of [taly in the ſame un- 
eaſy Situation, and even worſe: For the 
King of France, by being in Poſſeſſion of 
Afti and Novara, could command all 
Piedmont; and having behind him the 


om of France, a Kingdom ſo pow- 


erful and rich, the Sw:/s his Neighbours, 
always diſpoſed to enliſt under him, and 
finding himſelf increaſed in Reputation 
and Spirits, if the Allied Army, ſo much 
ſuperior, vilely gave way, he would con- 
tinue, without doubt, to oppreſs Haly 
with all the Calamities of a bloody War : 


That his Sovereigns muſt alter their Reſo- 


lutions, if the Talians would not, or had 


not Courage to fight. But the ſafeſt 


Opinion prevailing in the Council, it was 


reſolved to write to Venice, and be deter- 


mined by the Reſolutions of the Senate; 


being well ſatisfied they would chuſe to 
run the leaſt Riſque. 


Bur all Conſultations were needleſs : 
For the Generals, after writing to Milan, 
conſidered, that an Anſwer could not 

| | return 
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return in Time, and that it would be in- 4. D. 


r 


famous for the Haliuns to agree to a free 
Paſſage; ſo diſmiſſing the Trumpet with- 
out any poſitive Anſwer, they determined 
to attack the Enemy, if they advanced, 
notwithſtanding the many Difficulties 
raiſed by Treviſano, one of the Venetian 
Proveditors 


ON 1 8 other hand, the French came 
on full of Arrogance, and Reſolution; 
and, as they had hitherto found no Re- 
fiſtance, were fully perſuaded, that an 


Army of Talians would not offer to oppole 
them, and if they did, would foon be put 


to Flight; ſo deſpicable an Opinion they 
entertained of our Soldiery : Yet, when 


from the Deſcent of the Mountain, they 


diſcovered the Encampment, obſerved the 
infinite Number of Tents, the vaſt Tract 


of Land they covered, (for, according ta 


the Halian Cuſtom, the Camp was formed 
on as much Ground as would have ranged 
the whole Army in Battle Array) the great 
Number of their Enemies, who would 


hardly have come fo near them, had they 


not been determined to fight, their Cou- 


rage 
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4 D. rage ſo far cooled, as to wiſh they might 


obtain a Paſſage without coming to 
Blows. | ; 


THEIR Apprehenſion of Danger in- 


creaſed when they found themſelves diſap- 


pointed of the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of 
Orleans. That Duke, according to Orders, 
had promiſed to be in Three Days at Pia- 
cenza, with all the Forces he could draw to- 
gether: But on freſh Notice that Sforza's 
Army, conſiſting of Nine Hundred Men 
at Arms, Twelve Hundred Horſe, and 


Five Thouſand Foot, was marching 


againſt him, he had now writ, that it was 
impoſſible to advance without certain 


Danger, eſpecially as he had been obliged 


to diminiſh his Forces by leaving large 
Garriſons in Ati and Novara. This 


Diſappointment induced the King to alter 


his Meaſures. 


Mons. D- ARG EN TON was lately come 
from Venice, where he had been Am- 
baſſador: Before his Departure he had 
promiſed Piſano and Treviſano, the then 


declared Proveditors, to uſe his beſt En- 
deavours 


_ OO OTOL 
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deavours to diſpoſe the King to Peace. 


Charles now commiſſioned him to ſend. 


a Trumpet to theſe Proveditors, with a 


Letter, intimating, that he had ſomething 
to impart to them relating to the common 


Welfare. They agreed to meet him next 


Morning, at a convenient Place between 


the two Armies. But Charles, either for 
want of Proviſion in the Situation he was 
in, or for ſome other Reaſon, changing 


his Mind, determined not to wait the 


Reſult of this Meeting. 


THE Fronts of the two Camps were 


not Three Miles aſunder, both on the 
Right Side of the River Taro; which 
deſerves rather the Name of a Torrent 
than of a River: It riſes in the Appenine 


Mountain, and after running through a 
Vale between two narrow Hills, foreads 


in the great Plain of Lombardy, and then 


empties itſelf into the Po. On the Right 
of theſe two Hills, down to the Banks of 


the River, the Allied Army was poſted : 
This Side was preferred to prevent the 


Enemy from turning towards Parma; 
derne that City being full of different 
. 3 Factions, 
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4. D. Factions, was ſuſpected by the Duke of 
lan; and more ſo ſince the King had 
obtained Leave from the - to 
take Franceſco Secco into his Service, whoſe 
Daughter was married into the noble and 
powerful Family of che Torelli in the 


Parmyſan. 


TRE Allied Camp was fortified with 
Ditches and Barriers, and abcunded with 
Artillery, under which the French could 
not avoid paſling in their way to Ati. 
The King's Army had but little reſt all 
that Night; for the Halians ordered the 
Stradiotti to march up to their very Camp, 
which obliged them continually to call 
to Arms, and get out of their Tents. 
There fell alſo a heavy Rain, with great 
Storms of Thunder and Lightning, which 
was interpreted on both Sides to prognoſti- 
cate Evil: But the French were moſtly 
alarmed, as the Loſs of a Battle to them, 
(who, in thoſe Mountains, had no certain 
Place of Safety to retire to) would be 
intire Deſtruction : And it was thought 
more likely that, when Heaven manifeſted 


its Anger, it was to humble the Great ; 
and 
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and pointed at the King, who, with ſo 4. D. 


much Dignity, appeared at the Head of. 


his Army. The Day following (which 
was the 6th of July) the French began at 
Day- break to paſs the River. The Ar- 
tillery preceded the Van, which the King 
ſuppoſed was to bear the greateſt Shock, 
and had therefore compoſed it of Three 
Hundred and Fifty French Lances, and 
Three Thouſand Sw:/s, who were the 


Sinews and Hopes of the Army : They 
were commanded by Engilberto, Brother 


to the Duke of Cleves, and by the Bailiff 


of Dijon, who had inliſted them: To 
theſe he added Three Hundred Archers 
on Foot, ſome Croſs-Bows of his Guards 


on Horſeback, and the beſt part of his 


Foot. Next followed the Main-Body, 
in the midſt of which the King was ſeated 
in full Armour, on a fine nimble Steed; 


near him rode Monſ. de la Tremouille, an 


Officer of great Renown and Authority, 


who was to aſſiſt his Majeſty with his 


Counſel in that part of the Army: The 
Rear came after, conducted by Count de 
Fois, and laſtly the Carriages. 


F 2 CHARLES, 


2 
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4. D. CHARLES ſtill defirous of Peace, as 
—— pon as his Troops were in Motion, ſent 
again Argenton to treat with the Venetian 
Proveditors. But both Armies being pre- 
pared for Action, and the Taliun Gene- 
rals determined to fight, they were ſo far 
advanced that the Vicinity of the two 
Armies did not admit of Time, nor ſo 
much as a Place to confer in. 


TRR Light-Horſe began already to 
ſkirmiſh, and the Artillery to play from 
both Sides the River: The [ahans were 
come out of their Camp, and had extend- 
ed their Squadrons along the Side of the 
Taro in Order of Battle. The French, 
after paſſing the River, continued their 
March, part on the Banks, and part on 

the Brow of the Hill, for the Plain be- 
tween was too narrow to contain their 
Squadrons. 


As ſoon as the Van of the French 
was advanced over againſt the Enemy's 
Camp, the Marquis of Mantua with a 
Squadron of Six Hundred Men at Arms, 


who were the Flower of the Allied Army, 
© a 
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Horſe, and Five Thouſand Foot, march 


ed up by the Side of the River. When 
he had got beyond the Rear of the 
French, he began to croſs the Taro, having 
left on the Banks, Antonio di Montefeltro, 
a natural Son of Federigo Duke of Urbino, 


with a numerous Squadron, with Orders 


to come to his Aſſiſtance, if ſent for, 
or to reinforce the others if required: 
He commanded the reſt of the Stradliotti 
to paſs ſtill higher up the River, at For- 
nuovo, and take Poſſeſſion of the Bag- 
gage, which for want of Men, or by Ad- 
vice (as was reported) of Trivulzi, was 
left expoſed without any Guard, and or- 
dered alſo a Party of Light-Horſe to take 
the Enemy 1 in Flank, 


CouNT Galeaz20, in order to attack 
the Van, went down the Taro, and croſ- 


ſed it with Four Hundred Men at Arms, 


and Two Thouſand Foot, amongſt whom 
was a Company belonging to Non Afonſo 
4 fie, whoſe Father would not permit 
him to go in Perſon to the Army. Count 
Ainibale Bentivoglio, with Two Hundred 
13 


Men 
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4.D. Men at Arms, was left on the Banks with 


Orders not to paſs the River unleſs he 
was ſent for. The Proveditors inſiſted, 
that two entire .Companies of Men at 
Arms, and a Thouſand Foot, ſhould be 
left to guard the Camp. 


Battle of THz King obſerving ſo great a Force 
uo hers. paſſing the River behind him, turned his 


Back to his Van, and with the main Body 
marched to the Aſſiſtance of his Rear, 
and advanced in ſo much Haſte at the 
Head of one of his Squadrons, that 
when the Battle began, from the Cen- 
ter, he found himſelf in the Front of 
the Enemy, and was amongſt the firſt 
that engaged. 


|  Soms have related that the Marquis of 
Mantua paſſed the Taro in a ſort of Diſor- 
der, occaſioned by the Height of the 
Banks, and by the Trunks, Roots, and 
Shoots of Trees, that commonly are met 
with on the fides of Torrents; and others 
add, that his Foot, by theſe Difficulties, 
and the ſwelling of the River in the laſt 
Rains, tarricd too long, and that ſome did 
| | not 
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rious, and was anſwered with equal Fi ierce- 
neſs and Valour. 


ALL the Marquis's Squadrons were 
engaged at once, contrary to the Cuſtom 
of the Halians, who uſed to fight Squa- 
dron againſt Squadron, and when one 


was beat or tired, another took its Place, 


without coming to a general Engagement 
till the laſt, ſo that very often a Battle 
laſted a whole Day, without any great 
Slaughter, for then Night coming on, the 
Armies ſeparated , without either Side 
claiming the Victory. 

Tus Lances being broke by the Fall 
of many brave Men, and many Horſe, 
in both Armies, they began, with the 
ſame Fury, to make uſe of Clubs, cover- 
ed with Iron, Ponyards, and other ſhort 
Arms; the Horſes alſo with Kicks, Bites, 
and Bearings, fighting as well as the Men. 


THA couragious Marquis gave a Spe- 
cimen of Italian Bravery ; for being at- 
14 tacked 
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a Band of young Gentlemen, and by the 


broken Lances (this being the Appellation 


of a ſelect Body of Soldiers, not belong- 
ing to any particular Company, and in 
ſeparate Pay) encountering all Danger, 
he omitted nothing that became a valiant 
Officer. 


Tre French at firſt ſuſtained with great 


Bravery this fierce Attack, but being over- 


powered by Numbers, they apparently be- 
gan to yield, and the King was in great 
Danger; for Bourbon the Baſtard, was 


taken Priſoner within a few Yards of 


him; and as his Majeſty had imprudently 
brought himſelf into eminent Peril by ad- 
vancing in ſuch Haſte, without a proper 


Guard, or with ſuch Order as was neceſ- 


ſary for ſo great a Prince; the Marquis 
thought. he had a fine Opportunity of fig- 
nalizing himſelf, and made all his Efforts 
to take him. Charles fought valiantly, as 
did the few about him ; but he received 
more Aid from the Sprightlineſs of his 
Horſe, than from his Friends. 


_ 
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I the midſt of fo great a Danger, he 
did not omit what his Fears ſuggeſted ; 
for finding himſelf ſurrounded by the 
Enemy, he had recourſe to Heaven, and 
made a Vow to St. Dennis and St. Mar- 
tin, particular Protectors of the Kingdom 
of France, that if he got ſafe, with his 
Army, into Piedmont, as ſoon as he reach- 
ed his own Country, he would viſit and 
beſtow great Gifts on the Churches dedi- 
.cated to their Names, one near Paris, the 
other at Tori; and that every Year, he 
would, with Feaſts and Sacrifices *, give 
Teſtimony of his Requeſts being granted 
by their Interceſſion. 


* 


AFTER making theſe Vows, his Vi- 


gour encreaſing, he fought with more 


Courage than his Strength or Conſtitution 
would permit: But the King's Danger, 
when known, had ſo much inflamed thoſe, 
who were yet at ſome Diſtance, that they 
flew to ſhelter their Royal Maſter with 
their Perſons, and kept back the Halians, 
till his own Battalion came up, a Squadron 


of 


Maſſes. 
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4. D. of which bore ſo fiercely on the Enemy 1 
. + ,Flank, that it ſtopped pretty much their 
IlÜmpetuoſity; as did alſo the Death of Ni- 

Adolfo Gonzaga, Uncle to the Marquis of 
Mantua, an experienced Officer; in whoſe 

Face, whilſt he was acting the Part of 
an excellent Captain, comforting and 

_ rallying his Men, on lifting up his Hel- 
met, a Frenchman ran a Dagger: He fell, 

and in the midſt of ſuch a Multitude of 
Horſe, ſtreightened in ſo narrow a Com- 
paſs, could receive no Help ; and ſeveral, 
in that Confuſion, riding over him, he 
was rather ſuffocated by the Crowd, than 
killed by the Enemy : This Accident was 
the more unlucky to him, as in the Coun- 
cil the Day before, and that very ſame 
Morning, judging it imprudent to put ſo 

much in the Power of Fortune, without 
any urgent Neceſlity, againſt the Inclina- 
tion of his Nephew, he had given his _ 
nion not to fight. 


TN E > Battle, by ſo many different Ac- 

. cidents varying, and no Advantage of any 

Importance appearing on either Side, it 
was more than ever doubtiul who would 

CON 
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conquer; ſo that Fear and Doubt being 4 P. 
in an Equilibrium, they fought ſtoutly on 8 
both Sides, each Individual preſuming the 
Victory depended on his particular Valour. 
The French were animated by a Perſuaſion, 
that there was no Safety for them, with- 
out gaining a Victory, and alſo by the 
Preſence and Danger of their Sovereign: 
For that Nation was ever remarkable for 
almoſt adoring their Kings, and revering 
them as ſomething Divine. 


SEVERAL Motives alſo conſpired to 
encourage the Talians: The Hopes of 
Plunder, the Bravery of their General, 
the Advantage they began with, and their 
numerous Army, which ſecured them of 
being always ſuccoured, which was not the 
Caſe with the French; for they were all 

either engaged, or expected every Mo- 
ment to be attacked. 


IN all human Events the Power of 
Fortune is great; in Military Affairs par- 
ticularly ſo, but in Battles infinite and in- 
expreſſible; where an Order not well un- 
derſtood, or ill executed; where Raſhneis, 
or 
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4. P. or a falſe Report, with innumerable other 
Accidents, not poſſible to be foreſeen, or 


prevented by a General, often unexpect- 
edly ariſe, and, in a Moment, transfer the 
Victory to thoſe who ſeemed conquered. 
Thus Fortune, at this Inſtant, conſiſtent 
with her uſual Cuſtom, effected what the 
Courage of Men, or the Forge of Arms, 
were not able to obtain. . 


A Party of the Stradiotti, as related, 
were ſent to get Poſſeſſion of the Carri- 
ages, which they did without any Oppo- 


- fition: As ſoon as they had got them into 


their Poſſeſſion, ſome were carrying off 
Mules, ſome Horſes, ſome Harneſs, to the 


other Side of the River. At the Sight of 


ſo much Plunder, not only the Stradiotti, 
who were left to attack the French in 


Flank, but many, both of the Horſe and 


Foot, even of thoſe who were engaged, 
quitted their Poſts, and ran in Crowds 
towards the Carriages: By this ſhame-_ 
ful Diminution of their Army, the Ta- 
lians were obliged to give Way, eſpecial- 
ly, as they were deprived of the Aid of 
Antonio di Montefeltro's Regiment, by — 

| Sat. 
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Death of the Marquis of Gonzaga, who: 4. D. 
alone had Power and Orders to fend: for 


him in Caſe of need. 


T ne Marquis, with a few about him, 
who. choſe rather to run the Riſque of 
their Lives than ſtain their Honour, ſuſ- 
tained, for ſome Time, the whole Weight 
of the Battle: But it was not poſſible for 
a Handful of Men to reſiſt ſuch Numbers, 
which multiplied continually upon them 
from all Parts. Soafter a great many had 
been killed and wounded, eſpecially of 
the Marquis's own Regiment, they were 
obliged to run away, and repaſs the Ri- 
ver, which being ſwelled, not only by the 
Rains that had fallen in the Night, but 


alſo by a great Storm, which aroſe while 


they were in the Action, rendered the 
Paſſage very difficult. 


THe French followed them to the 
Banks with perpetual Slaughter, without 
making any Priſoners, and without ſtop- 


ping a Minute to ſtrip or plunder : On the 
contrary, Voices were continually heard, 


crying, Companions ! Remember Guig- 
negate ! 
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A. D. negate | Gui. gnegate is a Villa ge in Picar- 
PIE dy, near Terouanne, where, in the latter 
Years of Lew:s XI. the French Army, al- 
ready victorious over Maximilian, King of 
the Romans, was afterwards routed by 
breaking their — and falling to 
plunder. 


my 


m © 2 e 2 


WIL Ss r the Battle was fighting with 
ſo much Bravery on this Side, the Van of 
the French preſented itſelf with ſuch Re- 
ſolution againſt Count Gaiazzo's Horſe, that 

the Talians were ſeized with a Panic, eſpe- 
cially when they ſaw none of their People 
moved to aſſiſt them: They were broke, 
A one may ſay, by themſelves ; for after 
| ſome few had been killed, and amonſt the 
. reſt Giovanni Piccinino, and Galeazzo di 
Corregio, they fled, and joined their main 
| Squadron. Marſhal Gze obſerving, that 
| | beſides the Count's Squadron, there was 
| on the Banks, on this Side, another Co- 
lonel with his Men ranged, would not per- 
mit a Purſuit, for which he was afterwards 
by ſome commended for his Prudence, by 

| others blamed for his Caution : Theſe laſt, 

| „ 


JT See CoCo 4 
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perhaps, judged more by the Event, than 4. e 
with Reaſon; though no one doubted, we . 


but that if he had followed them, both the 
Count and the Colonel would have fled, 
and filled the reſt, on that Side, with 
ſuch a Terror, that they muſt have been 
all broke: For when the Marquis of 
Mantua, who with a Party that remained 


unbroken, and kept cloſe to him, had 


| paſſed the River, he found the reſt in 
Confuſion, every one employed in ſaving 
himſelf and his Baggage; and the great 
Road that leads from Piacenza to Parma, 
full of Men, Horſes, and Carriages, moy- 
ing towards the Parmeſan. 


Tars Diſorder was partly remedied by 


the Marquis's Preſence and Authority, who 


immediately ſet about recalling and pla- 


cing them in Ranks; but more fo, by the 


Arrival of Count Piliglano, who, in the 
Heat of the Battle, made his Eſcape, came 
to the alan Army, and aſſured them, 
that the Enemy was more diſheartened, 
and in greater Fear than themſelves. It 
was the common Report, that had it not 
been for his Aſſurances, the whole Camp 


would 
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4. D. would have broke up then, or at furtheſt 
Fu af that Night. All the Fahars retired into 
their Camp, excepting thoſe, who over- 
come with Fear, (as on ſuch Occaſions will 
happen) or frightened at the ſwelling of 
the River, were diſperſed in different Pla- 
ces, moſt of whom, falling in with French 
Parties, were cut to Pieces. 


Trz King, with the reſt of the Army, 
joined his Van; then holding a Council, 
propoſed paſſing the River immediately, 
and attacking the Enemy's Camp. Tr:- 
vulzz was of this Opinion, as alſo Camillo 
Vitelli, who had ſent his Men to Genoa, 
and, with a few Horſe, had followed the 
King, in order to be preſent at this Battle; 

but more than any Franceſco Secco, who 
deſired them to obſerve, that the high 
Road they ſaw at a Diſtance, was full of 
| Horſe and Foot, who muſt either be the 
Enemy flying to Parma, or having firſt 

been broke in the Battle, were return- 
ing to their Camp. 


Bur the Paſſage of the River was 


— — and the Army being 
fati- 
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fatigued with the Days Work, it was 
— 


reſolved, at the Inſtance of the French 

Officers, to encamp: So they went a 
| Mile off to a Village called AMeagſa, 
ſituated on a Hill, and there formed their 


Camp, without any Order, and with no 


ſmall Inconveniency; for ſeveral of their 
Carriages had been taken and carried off. 


'Tar1s was the Battle between the French 


and Tralians on the Taro, memorable for 


its being the firſt, that, after a long Series 
of Years, had been fought in Tab, with 
Slaughter and Bloodſhed. The Loſs of 
the French was not 'Two Hundred Men ; 
but that of the Talians was above 
Three Thouſand, amongſt which were 
Three Hundred Men at Arms, Rinuccio 
Farneſe, Commander of the Venelians, 
and many Gentlemen of Note. Ber- 
nardino del Montone, another great Officer 
of the Venetians, was, by the Blow of an 
Iron Club on his Helmet, left for Dead. 
He was a Commander, more regarded for 
the Fame of Baccio del Montone, his Grand- 
father, one of the firſt who gave Luſtre to 
the Talian Soldiery, than for his own 


L Merit, 
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A. D. Merit. So much Bloodſhed ſeemed very 
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terrible to the Italians: For the Battle did 


not laſt above an Hour, and was fought 


only with ſhort Arms, little Uſe IS 


made of the Artillery. 


EA c Side claimed the Victory; the 


 Tralians, becauſe their Camp and Carriages 
were ſafe, while thoſe of the French 
were rifled, and the King's Tent, amongſt 


other Things, carried off: They alſo 
boaſted, that the French would have been 


cut to Pieces, had not their own People, 


inſtead of fighting, fallen to plundering; 
which did not ſeem to be contradicted 
by the French. The Venetians, attributing 
to themſelves the Glory of the Day, or- 


dered all over their Dominions, and parti: 


cularly at Venice, Illuminations, Fire- 
Works, and other Marks of Joy. 


99 


P xIvATH Perſons imitated public 

Example: For on the Tomb of March:one 
Treviſano, in the Church of the Minims, 
are engraved theſe Words: On the River 
Taro he fought profperouſly againſt Charles 
King of France. But the Victory was 


unt- 
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_ univerſally adjudged to the French, on Ac- 4. = 
count” of the great Diſproportion of ther + R = 


Slain, of their driving the Enemy on the 
other Side the River, and becauſe their 
Paſſage was no longer obſtructed, which 
was all they contended for, the Battle be- 


ing fought on no other Account, 


THz Day following the King remained 
in the ſame Camp, and, thro' the Means 
of Argenton, a Truce was agreed on till 
Night. Charles wanted to ſecure a ſafe 
Return; for he knew that many of the 
Talians had not engaged; and ſeeing them 
keep their Camp, he thought ſo long 
a March through the Dutchy of Milan, 
with the Enemy in his Rear, would be 
dangerous : But he was at a Loſs how to 
effect it ; for thoſe he applied to for Ad- 
vice were of ſo weak Capacity, that he 
was rather perplexed than 2 by 
their Counſels. 

Tax Ballen were for ſome Time no 
leſs unreſolved how to act; for Count Pi- 
tighano encouraged them, and propoſed 
I the French Camp the N ight af- 
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A. P. ter the Battle, whilſt they lay without any 


RX) Order or Fortification : But this Coun), 


after ſome Debates, was rejected as too 


dangerous. It was currently reported all 


over Lay, that the Troops of Lodovico 
had Orders not to fight: For the Vene- 
tian Army being fo powerful, and in his 
Dominions, it was thought he dreaded 
more their Victory, than that of the 
French, who he wiſhed would neither de- 
feat nor be defeated ; and, that at all 
Events, he had a Mind to keep his Army 
entire, which occaſioned the Loſs of the 


Battle. 


FT EIS Rumonr was fomented by the 
Marquis of Mantua, and by the Venetian 
Officers, which they did to keep up their 
Reputation, and was ind uſtriouſly {pread 
about by all thoſe who defired to have the 


Talian Arms in good Eſtimation. But 1 


heard a Perſon of Note, who was in Milan 
at that Time, and in the ſecret of Affairs, 
confute this Report with great Warmth : 


He affirmed, that almoſt all Lodowico's 


Forces were at the Siege of Novara, att 


that thoſe he had at the Taro were inſig- 


nificant, 
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nificant, as to the gaining the Victory, A. D. 


which the Allied Army would have ob- 


tained, if they had not made ſo many falſe 
Steps; it was plain, Men were not want- 
ing, for many of the Venetians did not en- 


gage: If Count Garazzo ſent only a Part 
of his Troops to the Battle, and thoſe with 
a ſeeming Unwillingneſs, it might pro- 
ceed from this, that he thought the Van 
of the French too ſtrong, and would not 
truſt the whole to Fortune. Thoſe who 
knew the Count would ſooner wonder to 
ſee him undertake a bold Action than a 
cautious one: Beſides, Sjorza's Army 
was not altogether uſeleſs ; for although 
they did not fight, they prevented the 
Van from joining the King, which put 
him under a Neceflity of ſuſtaining the 
whole Weight of the Battle, with the 
ſmalleſt and weakeſt Part of his Forces, 
to the great Peril of his own Perſon. 


AN p, if F miſtake not, this Opinion 
is founded not ſo much upon Conjecture 
as on Evidence; for Z04:vico would ſooner 
have ordered his General to diſſuade the 
indians from fighting, well knowing, 
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„Ne that if they were routed, his own Troops, 
. tho! not engaged, would ſuffer by being 
| ſo near them; and by what kind of Rea- 
ſoning, Conſideration, or Experience, could 

he promiſe himſelf, that in the Battle For- 

tune would be ſo equal, that the King 

ſhould neither defeat, nor be defeated ; 

nor would the Venetians have fought 

_ againſt the Advice of the Duke's Gene- 

rals ; for the chief End of ſending their 


Troops was to protect his Dominions. 


CHARLES the next Morning marched 
his Army before Day-break, without ſound 
of Trumpet, to conceal, as much as poſ- 
fible his Departure. The Allies did not 
ſtr that Day, nor could they well have 
purſued them on Account of the Waters, 
| _ as more heavy Rains had fallen that Night, 
and made the River impaſable the beſt 

Part of the Day. 


AT Sun-Set, Count Gaiaxzo croſſed the 
River with Two Hundred Horſe, and gal- 
loped after the Enemy, who kept the high 
Road to Piacenza: He harraſſed them 
pretty much that Evening, but more the Day 

follow+ 
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following. The French, altho' fatigued, 4 D. 
went on in good Order, and were plentifully 41 


ſupplied with all Neceſſaries by the Coun- 
try People, ſome out of Fear brought Pro- 
viſions, and others, at the Perſuaſions of 


Trivulzi, who riding before with the 


Horſe, was in a very friendly Manner re- 
ceived by all the Gueſf Party. The Allied 
Army next Day marched after the Enemy; 
but none of the Commanders, and parti- 
cularly the Venetian Proveditors, cared to 
run any farther Riſque; ſo they kept at 
a Diſtance, without annoying them, which 
they might eaſily have done: For the Se- 
cond Day the French encamped on the 


other Side the River Trebbia, a little be- 


yond Piacenza; but, for Conveniency of 
Quarters, Two Hundred Lances, the 


Swiſs, and moſt of the Artillery, lay on 


this Side the River, on a Space of Ground 
between the Trebbia and the Town, 


Tu Ar Night the Rain ſwelled the 
Waters to ſuch a Degree, . that, notwith- 
ſtanding all Endeavours, it was not poſ- 
ſible for any of theſe to paſs till late the 
next Day, nor then, without a great deal 
2 4 
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4. D. of Difficulty : Yet they were not attacked, 


— 


either by the Army, which might have 
come up, or by Count * Ga/azzo, who was 
gone into Piacenza, to keep the People 
from revolting, which he ſuſpected, 
and not without ſome Reaſon: For if 
Charles 'had followed the Counſel of Tri- 
vulæi, and with diſplayed Colours pro- 
claimed Franceſco, the young Son of Gio- 
vanni Galazzo, in all probability that 
would have produced a Revolution in the 
Dutchy : So agreeable was the Name of 
the Perſon they looked upon as their legi- 
timate Sovereign, ſo odious that of the 
Uſurper, and of ſuch Importance Tri- 
vulæi 8 I ntereſt! | 


Der the King, intent only on getting 
_ forwards, would not give Ear to any 
Thing, that might prolong his Stay, and 
continued his March with all Speed ; but, 
as he adyanced, he began to find Provi- 

: | ſons 


* Giowio accuſes Count Gaiazz?, and his Brother il 
Fracoſſa, of Treachery, alledging they might have greatly 
moleſted the French, inſtead of which, they ſupplied theia 
with Proviſions at Tortona, Where they kiſſcd the King's 
Hand. B-mbs lays only, that the Count, by keeping at 
fo great a Niſtance from the Enemy, gave them an Op. 
portunity of getting away without Lols, 
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fions grow ſcarce : For Lodovico had pro- 4. D. 


perly diſtributed his Troops, where he 
knew they were to paſs, ſome in Tortona, 

under Gaſparo San Severino, ſurnamed 7/ 
Fracaſſa, and ſome in Alexandria; that is to 
ſay, a Body of Horſe, and Two Thouſand 
Foot, which he detached from the Camp 


at Novara. 


TE French, after paſſing the ＋ 2 
were harraſſed in Flank by Count Gai- 
8320, who had taken with him Five Hun- 
dred German Foot from the Garriſon of 
Piacenza: For the Venetian Proveditors 
were ſo terrified at the Riſque they had 
run at the Taro, that they refuſed to ſend 
him the Remainder of the 'Light-Horſe, 
with Four Hundred Men at Arms: But 
the King, when he was near Alexan- 
dria, turned towards the Mountain, 
where the River 7. anaro is ſhallow, and 
without Loſs of Men, or any other Da- 
mage, in. Eight Days March came to the 
Walls of Afr. 


CHARLES entered the Town, and 


encamped his Army in the Neighbour- 
hood, 


PD) 
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4. D. hood, with an Intent of augmenting it, 
ud remaining in Zaly, until he had ſe- 
cured Novara. The Confederates had fol- 

lowed him as far as the Tortoneſe, and 

there joined Lodovicos People, but went 

no further, when they found a Purſuit 

would be to no Purpoſe. Novara was in 

great Want of Proviſions ; for the Duke 

of Orleans had not only neglected to ſup- 

ply it, as he might eaſily have done in that 
plentiful Country, but without conſider- 

ing the Danger, till the Remedy was too 

late, permitted his Soldiers profuſely to 
conſume what Proviſions they found there. 


ABoUuT this Time, the Cardinals and 
the Officers, who had been ſent againſt 
Genoa, returned to the Camp, that Expe- 
dition Having miſcarried. T — on Board 
the Fleet had taken Spezie and Rapalle 

without any Reſiſtance: But the Genoeſe 
ſoon fitted out a Squadron of eight Gal- 
lies, and a ſmall Ship, with two Biſcayan 
Barks, and in the Night landed Seven Hun- 
dred Men, who, without any Difficulty, 
retook Rapalle, with the French who were 
in it ; and then approaching the Royal 


Fleet, 
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Fleet, that was retired in the Gulf, after 4. P. 


a long Engagement, took or burnt all their 
Veſſels ; which, with the taking the Ad- 
miral Priſoner, rendered thoſe Places more 
renowned for this Victory, than for that 


of the preceeding Ycar, when the Arra- 


gonians were routed. Nor was this Loſs 


repaired by thoſe who were ſent by Land. 
They marched by the Eaſtern Riviera, as 


far as the Valley of Biſagna, and the Out- 
lets of Genoa, but were deceived in their 


Expectations that the Town would riſe; 
ſo on hearing the bad Tidings of their 
Fleet, they returned in a ſort of Flight, 


over thoſe craggy Mountains, to the Vale 
of Pozzeveri, and from thence, though 
much encreaſed by the Country People, 
and others ſent by the Duke of Savoy, 
they proceeded with the-ſame Haſte to- 
wards Piedmont. 


Tris Body of Troops would, without 
Doubt, have been cut to Pieces, if the 
Soldiers in Genoa had ſallied out, but that 
was not thought proper, leaſt in their Ab- 
ſence the Party of the Fregoſi ſhould create 
a Tumult. The FOI under Vitelli at 

| Chiavero, 
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| Gavel hearing the bad Succeſs of thoſs 
they were to join, returned to Savona, not 
without ſome Danger ; and, excepting 


| Spezzte, all the other Towns on that Coaſt 


were recovered by the Genosſe; as was al- 
ſo Ventimiglia in the Weſtern Riviera, 
which had been occupied by Paolo Bat- 
tifla Fregoſo, and other Malecontents. 


ALL this while there were as great 


Agitations i in Naples as in Lombardy, but 


with more variety of Fortune. Perd;- 


nandl, after taking Reggio, attended to the 


recovering of the Remainder of that Pro- 
vince : He had about Six Thouſand Men, 
comprehending the Volunteers who came 
from Sicily, beſides the Spamiſb Horſe and 
Foot, under Gonſalvo Ernando, one of the 
Aghilar Family of Cordoua, a Man of 
great Courage, who had learned Experi- 
ence in the Wars of Granada. On his 
firſt Arrival in Faly, by the boaſting Spa- 
17ards he was called the Grand Captain, 
ro denote the high Eſteem they had of 
his Merit; which Name afterwards, by 
his Acquiſition of ſeveral ſignal Victories, 

Was 
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Was univerſally n and perpetuated 4. PD. 
do him. 


Ti 1s Army which had put all che 


Country in Motion, was met at Seminara, 
a Village near the Sea-Side, by Obigni 


the Commander of the French, who were 


left to defend Calabria: He had alſo 
with him a large Body of Horſe and Foot 
compoſed of the Gentry and others, at- 
tached to the French Intereſt. When 
they came to engage, his Troops being 
moſtly regular, ſoon got the better of the 
Irregulars, and Unexperienced: For not 
only the Talians and Sicilians in Frrdi- 
nando's Army were a parcel of Men got 
together in a tumultuous Manner ; but 
the Spaniards alſo were but newly levied. 
Yet at firſt they fought bravely, after the 
Example of their Chief: Ferdinando had 
his Horſe killed under him, and would 
have been ſlain or taken Priſoner, if Gio- 
vanni di Capua, Brother to the Duke of 
Termini, who had been his Page, and al- 
ways a Favourite, had not diſmounted, and 
placed him on his own Horſe, and by a 
memorable Inſtance of fingular Fidelity and 

Love, 
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4. D. Love, expoſed his Life, for he was killed | 
Mea on the Spot. Gonſalvo fled over the Moun- 
tains to Reggio, and Ferdinando to Palma, 
where he embarked and went to Meſina; 
but not in the leaſt dejected by his Adver- 
ſities, he reſolved to try his Fortune anew. 
He was ſatisfied of the Affection of the 
City of Naples, and the Diſpoſition of the 
whole Kingdom to revolt. - Several of 
the Barons and others of great Intereſt 
were continually preſſing him to return. 
Wherefore not to give Time for his 
Friends. to grow cool, on account of his 
Rout in Calabria, with great Speed he got 
together not only the Gallies that he had 
| brought from Jſebia, and thoſe that went 
| R off with his Father Afonſo ; but alſo thoſe 
8 that (as has been ſaid) came from Spain, 
| and whatever other Veſſels he could pro- 
cure from the Towns and Barons in S:cHy. 


WIr this Fleet compoſed of Sixty 
| Ships of the Line, and twenty ſmaller, he 
ſet ſail from Meſſina.* Ricajenſio, a Cata- 


lan, 


* Corio ſays One Hundred Veſſels, and that Ferdinando 
had not on board a Hundred Men fit for Land Service, 
and that all his Caſh was One Hundred Ducats. 
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Courage, and experienced in Maritime 
Affairs. This Fleet was very indifferently 
manned, and had beſides few Soldiers 
on board : But that not being known to 
the Enemy, the King thought ſuch a 
powerful Appearance would terrify and 
prevent the Enemy from attacking him. 


THouGH Ferdinands's Forces were 
ſmall, they ſoon became formidable by 


the Favour and good Will of the People: 


For he no ſooner arrived in Sight of Sa- 
lerno, than that City, and all the Towns 
along the Coaſt of Mali and Cava, erected 
his Standard: He then ſailed on, and 
ſtood two Days before Naples, in Ex- 
pectation of a Revolution in his Favour, 
but was diſappointed: For the French ran 
to Arms, and poſting Guards in all pro- 

per Places, put a Stop to the Rebellion, 
which was ready to break out, and might 
have extricated themſelves from all Dan- 
ger, had they followed with Reſolution 


the good Counſel given them by ſome of 


their Party, who, apprized how ill the 
Arragonian Fleet was provided with fight- 
5 | ing 


357 
lan, was the Admiral, a Man of great J. P. 
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4. D. ing Men, perſuaded Mavpen/ier to Equip 

Wig the French Veſſels that were in Port, and 

attack them; but this Advice was neg- 
lected. 


FERDINANDO, after the third Day, 
deſpairing of any Change, put out to Sea 
for Tchia ; but his Friends conſcious of 
their Danger, and that their Plot muſt 
now certainly be diſcovered, looked upon 
his Cauſe as their own : They therefore 
privately aſſembled, and reſolving to make 
a Virtue of Neceſſity, diſpatched a ſmall 
Boat with an Expreſs to recall him; and 
to deſire, that, to ſupport thoſe who in- 
tended to riſe in his Favour, he would 
land all, or the greateſt Part of his Men 
on Board. a 


THe King embraced the Offer, and 
failed back to Naples the Day following, 
which happened to be the ſame Day the 
Battle was fought at the Taro: He ap- 
proached the Shore, to land his Men at 
the Maddalena, a Mile diſtant from the 
City, where the little River Sebeto runs 
into the Sea; a River which deſerves ra- 

free wy ther 
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ther the Name of a Brook, and would 15 D. 


hardly have been diſtinguiſhed by any 
Name at all, if the Neapolitan Poets had 


not thought proper to give it one. 


 MoNnPENSIER, as ready to proceed 
with Raſhneſs, where Caution was neceſ- 
ſary, as he had been with Fear, where 
Courage the Day before was requiſite, left 
the City almoſt deſtitute of Troops to op- 
poſe the Enemy's landing. The Neapo- 
litans rejoiced at an Opportunity, which 
they could never have expected, ſome of 
them immediately flew to Arms, and gave 
notice of their Riſing by tolling the Bell 
of the Carmelites near the Walls of the City; 
and that being anſwered by all the reſt, 
the People ſoon gathered from all Quar- 
ters, took Poſſeſſion of the Gates, and 
cried out Ferdinando 2 


Tris ſudden Tumult alarmed the 
French, who finding the Way they came 
_ out at obſtructed, and not thinking it adviſ- 


able to remain between the Rebel City 
A A and 


*The Neapolitans gave notice to the King of their 
Riſing by diſplaying a white Sheet. 
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and Ferdinandos Fire, marched round the 
Walls, up a high, long, and difficult 
Hill, intending to get into the Town 
throug h the Gate that was near Caſtle 
33 Ferdinando in the mean time, 
came into Naples on Horſeback, with 
ſome of his Followers, rode all over the 
Town, and was received with Tranſports 
of Joy. The Ladies from their Windows 
threw Flowers and ſweet- ſcented Waters; 
ſeveral of the Nobles ran into the Streets 
to embrace him, and wipe off the Sweat 
from his Brows; but at the ſame time 
nothing was neglected that was n 
for their Defence. : 


Tre Marquis of Peſcara, with the 
Soldiers who entered with Ferdinando, 
and ſeveral young Nobles, employed 
themſelves in barricading and fortifying 
the Ends of the Strects, where they ap- 
prehended the French from the Caſtle 
might come upon them. As ſoon as 
Monpen/er had got together his Men in 


the Piazza before the Caſtle, he made all 


his Efforts. to advance into the inhabited 


Quarters of the Town; but was ſo 


_ moleſted 
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moteſted by the Croſs-Bows and ſmallArtil- 4 . 5. | 
9 , 


lery,and found all the Streets ſo well ſecured, 
that Night approaching, he ordered his 
Troops to retire into the Caſtle, leaving, 
between uſeful and unuſeful, at leaſt Two 
Thouſand Horſe, in the Square, as there 


was neither Room nor Proviſion for them 


in the Caſtle. Too & Allegri, a brave Monpen- 


er ſnuts 


Officer, Antonello Prince of Salerno, and himſelf up 


ſeveral other Perſons of Diſtinction, both G. = 
French and Talians, ſhut themſelves up 
with Monpenfier. For ſeveral Days they 
made frequent Sallies, and fired the Ar- 
tillery, but being always gallantly repulſed, 


they gave over all Hopes of recovering 


the Town. 


TRE Example of Naples was followed 
by Capua, Averſa, the Caſtle of Mondra- 
gone, and many neighbouring Villages; ; 
and the whole Kingdom ſeemed ripe for 
a Change. The People of Gaeta, at the 
Sight of ſome of Ferdinando's Veſſels that 
made towards the Shore, having taken 
up Arms with more Reſolution than Pru- 


dence, were defeated with great Slaughter 
4 2 by 
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by the Prench Garriſon, and the Town 
was pillaged. 


A T the ſame Time the Venetian Fleet 


landed ſome Men near Monopoli, a City 


in Puglia, and attacked it by Sea and 
Land; Piero Bembo, Commander of one 


of the Venetian Gallies, was killed by 


a Cannon Ball; nevertheleſs the Town 
was vigoroully aſſaulted, which ſo diſcou- 
raged the French Governor, that he ſoon. 
ſurrendered ; the Caſtle of Pyghano alſo 
was given up by Compoſition. 


FERDINAND o, in the mean time, 
was employed in getting Poſſeſſion of 
Caſtle Nuovo and Caſtle dell Uovo, and 
hoped to reduce them by Famine; for 


Proviſions were ſcarce, conſidering the 


Number of Soldiers that were therein, and 


he rendered them ſtill ſcarcer by taking 


* Poſſeſſion of the adjacent Villages. The 


French, to ſecure their Fleet, which was 


in great Danger in the Port, brought it 


between the Tower of St. Vincent, Caſtle 
del Ucvo, and Pizzrfalcone > This Fleet 
conſiſted of Five vgs, Four Light Gal- 


lies, 


- 
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lies, a ſmall Galliot, and a Galleon. * 2 
They kept Poſſeſſion of the back part of 22 
Caſtle Nuovo, adjoining to the * 
Gardens, extended themſelves to Capella, 
and fortifying the Monaſtery of the Croce, 
they covered the Road as far as * 


grotta and San Aram, 


FERDINAND o ſecured and fortified 
that Spot of Ground made uſe of for 
Horſe-Races, and after making à covered 
Way to the Incoronata, he occupied Mount 
St. Ermo and the Hill Pizaifalcone, but 
not the Citadel, which was built on the 
Top of the Hill, in order to get that alſo, 
which commanded the Country round 
about the Enemy, he attacked thoſe in the 
Monaſtery of the Croce; but the Artillery 
played on him fo briſkly, that he was 
obliged to deſiſt ; yet he hoped to get it by 
a Stratagem, which afterwards proved fatal 
to the Contriver. 


THE Marquis of Peſcara kept a private u 
Intelligence with a Black in the Monaſtery, Death of 
who had been his Servant : One Ni ght he ar Page 
came to the Walls of the Monaſtery to *e/cara, 

| | Aa 3 fix 


; 


M1 OL TOR 
as. * 
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4. D. fix with this Black the Manner and Time 

of admitting the Arragonians ; but whilſt 
the Marquis was mounted on a Ladder, 
he was ſhot through the Throat by an 
* and killed « on the Spot. 


Paohere Tur Return of Profpers and Fabritio 
+; ng re. Colonna, who had quitted the French Ser- 
Ad vice, was of no ſmall Credit to Ferdinan- 
1 do's Affairs: They came in very ſoon, on 
a Pretence, that the Salary they had agreed 
for was not paid, and becauſe too great 
a Regard was ſhewn to Virginio Orfint 
and Count Pitigliano. Theſe Reaſons 
were generally thought mean, and not 
ſufficient to juſtify ſo much Ingratitude 
to a Prince who had heaped upon them 
ſo many Favours: But, perhaps, theſe 
very Favours were the Occaſion of their 
Revolt; as they might think that, the 
ſureſt Method, on the Declenſion of the 
French Intereſt, to preſerve what they 


had acquired. 


T HE Caſtle delng thus blockaded, 
and the Sea at preſent ſecured, the Want 
of Proviſions _y encreaſed, and the 

only 
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only Hopes the Beſieged had left were 4 2 


the Expectation of the Succours the King 
had promiſed to ſend them. As ſoon as 
Charles was arrived at Ati, Perone dt 


Baccio was diſpatched to Villa-Franca, 


with Orders for a Fleet to be ſent out 
with Two Thouſand Gaſcons and Swr/s, 
and to carry with them Proviſions for the 
Caſtles. Monſ. # Arban was both General 
and Admiral ; a good Land-Officer, but 
knew little of Sea Affairs: He failed to 
the Ile of Porezo, where he diſcovered 
Ferdinando's Fleet, that conſiſted of Thirty 
Ships, and Two large Genoeſe Veſſels; at 
the Sight of which he was fo terrified, 
that he tacked about and went off: He 
was purſued to the Ile of Elba, but, with 
the Loſs of one Biſcayan Veſſel only, he 
got into Livorno, where his Authority 


woas not ſufficient to prevent his Men 


trom landing, and going to Piſa, 


Tus Diſappointment induced Mon- 
penſier, after a Siege of Three Months, 

to reſolve on a Treaty, which was 5 
concluded: The Conditions were, That 


te Caſtle ſhould be given up, if not re- 
Aa lieved 
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—— 4 ſhould not be moleſted in their Perſons or 
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Effects, but be permitted to go to Pro- 
vence; and Too Allegri and Three more 
were delivered as Hoſtages. So ſhort a 
Time could not admit of any Succour, 
but from the French in that Kingdom: 
Therefore, as ſoon as the Articles of the 
Treaty were known, Monſ. de Perf, with 
the Sie which he commanded, and 


ſome Lances, accompanied by the Prince 


of Biſgnano, and many other Barons, 


moved towards Naples. 
FERDINAND o, aware of this, had 
ſent Count Matalona to Eboli, with an 
Army got together in great haſte by his 
Friends, Jt was ſuperior in Number to 


that of the Enemy, but at the Sight of 


the French near the Lake of Piz2olo, they 


turned and fled ; yet as they were not 
much purſued, they got with little Loſs, 


_ firſt to Nola, and then to Naples. Venantio 


the Son of Giulio Verano, Lord of Came- 
rino, was taken Priſoner in the Flight. 
The French marched on ta relieve the 
Caſtle, and had got ſo much Credit by 
this laſt Advantage, that Ferdinando was 


inclined 
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inclined once more to abandon Naples, but 4: D. 


reſum'd Courage at the Intreaties of the 
Neapolitans, who, as much out of Fear on 


account of their Rebellion, as of Affection 


to his Perſon, preſſed and prevailed on him 
to ſtay. He poſted his Army at Capella, 
and to prevent the Enemy's Approach to 


the Caſtle, formed a Line from the Moun- 


tain SF. Ermo to Caſtle / Ucvo, and lined 


with Artillery and Soldiers all the Hill, as 


: far as Capella, and beyond it. 


Tur French came by the Way of Sa- 


lerno to Nocera, through Cava, and by the 
Mountain of Piedigrotia, had got into 


Chiaia near Naples: But they found all 


Places fo well defended, Ferdinando ſo re- 
ſolute, and were ſo annoy'd by the Artil- 


lery from the Mount of P:zz:falcone, . (ſo 


famous for the ſumptuous Feaſts of Lucullus) 
which commands Caſtle del Dovo, that 
they did not think proper to approach Ca- 
bella: It was not poſſible for them to re- 
main long in the Poſt they were in; for 


Nature, that has beſtowed on that Coaſt 
many Delicacies, has not provided it with 


freſh Water, This obliged mow to retire 


in 


— 
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4. D. in ſuch Haſte, that they left behind them 


+25 two or three Pieces of Artillery, and part 
of the Proviſions they had * to ſup- 


ply the Caſtle. 


F ERDINANDO, Without raiſing the 
Siege, followed the Enemy, and en- 
camped his Army in the Plain of Palm, 


near Sarni x. 


MonPeNsIER, deſpairing now of any 
Relief, left Three Hundred Men in the 
Caſtle, which was a ſuflicient Number 
both for the Proviſions and for the De- 
fence; and after putting a Garriſon in Caſtle 
deil Uovo, he embarked in the Night, with 
Five and Twenty Hundred Men in his 
Fleet, and went to Salerno. Ferdinando 
complained greatly of this Proceeding, 
alledging, that Monpenfier ought not to 
have gone off before the Time of ſurren- 
dering was expired, without giving up both 
the Caſtles. He was once diſpoſed, as 
the Laws of War permitted him, to re- 
venge this Breach of Faith with the Blood 

| of 


* At this Place there was a Batife fought between 
Marcellus and Hannibel. 
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of the Hoſtages, eſpecially when he found 4. P. 


the Garriſon refuſed to furrender a at tlie. 


Time urs] 


THE V ſtood out above a Month be- Caſtle Na- 


ove ſur- 


yond the Term of their Capitulation, and om. 
then being almoſt famiſhed, gave up the 
Caſtle, but on Condition the Hoſtages 
ſhould be releaſed. Soon after the Gar- 
riſon of Caſtle dell Uovo agreed alſo to re- 
tire, in caſe they were not relieved before 


the firſt Day of the following Lent. 


As our this Time died at Meſſina Death of 
Alfonſe « of Arragon, whoſe Glory and For- — 1 
tune, which had rendered his Name ſo 
illuſtrious, when Duke of Calabria, was 
converted into Infamy and Miſery, after 
he aſcended the Throne. It was reported, 

a little before his Death, that he repented 
of his Reſignation, and begged his Son 
to ſuffer him to return again to Naples, 
where the Hatred, formerly conceived 
againſt him, was now changed into Be- 
nevolence. But Ferdinando, according to 
the common Practice of Mankind, A 
ated more by a Regard to his private In- 
tereſt, 
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4. D. EY and the Pleaſure of reigning, than 
a 2 by Duty and Filial Affection, gave him 


an Anſwer, not leſs ſharp than prudent; 
which was, that the beſt Courſe for him 


would be to ſtay till the Kingdom was 
ſo ſettled, that he might never more be 
obliged to abandon it. 


1 to ſtrengthen his In- 
tereſt with Spain, obtained the Pope's Diſ- 
penſation, to marry his Aunt Giovanna, 
the Daughter of Ferdinando, his Grand- 
Father, and of Giovanna, Siſter to the 
preſent King of Spain. | 


'  WarirsrT the Caſtles of Naples were 
beſieging, the City of Novara was very 
much ſtraitned; for the Duke of Milan 
had a powerful Army, and the Veneli- 
ans were ſo earneſt in aſſiſting them, that 
it was thought they had ſeldom been leſs 
. of their "gy than on this Oc- 
caſfion * 

* Tuzzy 


*The Yenetians expended One Hundred Thouſand 
Golden Ducats a Month to ſupport this War. A4l-Yandxo 
Benedetti, | | 
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TERRE were reckoned in the Allied Ar- 
my Three Thouſand Men at Arms, Three 
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Thouſand Light-Horſe, a Thouſand Ger- 


man Horſe, and Five Thouſand Falian 
Foot: But the Strength of this Army con- 
ſiſted in Ten Thouſand Lance-Knights, 
the Name by which the German Foot were 
commonly known. Theſe were moſtly 
in the Pay of the Duke of Milan, and were 
intended to oppoſe the Swiſs : For the Ha- 
lian Foot had loſt their Credit, ſince the 
Arrival of the French. The Germans had 
many brave Commanders; the chief 
amongſt them was Giorgio di Pietrapanta, 


a Native of Auſtria, who ſometime before 


had ſerved under Maximilian, Kihg of the 
Romans, and eſtabliſhed his Reputation at 
the Siege of St. Omers, which he took from 


the French. 


THE Venetians thought it as neceſſary 
to encourage their Army, as to increaſe it. 
They, therefore, conferred on the Mar- 
quis of Mantua the Title of Captain-Ge- 
neral of their Forces, who, before his 


brave Conduct in the Battle of the Taro, 
had 


— 
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had only the Name of Governor, and as 


an Example of Generoſity for ever to be 


recorded, they not only increaſed the Pay 
of thoſe who behaved gallantly in that 
Action, but gave Penſions to ſeveral Male 
Children of the Slain, and Portions to 
their Daughters. 

W1TH this great Army the Siege was 
carried on: The Confederates, who were 
determined moſtly by what Lodovico pro- 
poſed, had reſolved, by his Advice, not to 
run the Riſque of a Battle, unleſs they were 


forced. They fortified themſelves in pro- 


per Places about Novara, to prevent- its 
being ſupplied with Proviſions, of which 
they knew there was ſuch a Scarcity in the 
Town, that it would ſoon be obliged to 


ſurrender, if not ſpeedily ſupplied : For 


beſides the Inhabitants and Peaſants, who 
had reſorted thither, the Duke of Orleans, 


between French and Swiſs, had above 
Seven Thouſand choſen Men. There- 
fore Gal:azz9 di San Severino, as he could 
not well take the Town by Aſſault, en- 
camped at the Mills, with the Duke of 


Milan's Army, a Place very convenient 


to hinder Proviſions coming from Vercelli. 
: THE 
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Tun Marquis of Mantua, with the Ve U .. 


netians, took ſeveral Villages, Sword in 
Hand; got the Caſtle of Brione, which 
was of ſome Importance, and ſupplied 
Camariano and Boſgari, that lay between 


Novara and Vercelli: Then to hinder the 


Town from any Sort of Communication 
with the Country, they diſtributed the 
Army in proper Poſts about Novara, and 
fortified all their Quarters. 


O the other Hand, the King of France, 
to be nearer that Town, went to Turin, 
from whence he made frequent Viſits to a 
Lady at Cheri, for whom he had a great 
Regard : But Gallantry did not take off 
his Attention from providing what was 
neceſſary for the War: He was very ſolli- 
citous in getting Two Thouſand Lances 
from France, and no leſs in haſtening the 
Arrival of Ten Thouſand Sui, whom 
the Bailiff of Dijon was gone to enliſt. 
On their Arrival, he intended to relieve 
Novara at all Events, but without them 
he would not venture to attempt any 
Thing of Conſequence. 

For 
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Fo x the French Nation, though po- 
tent in Cavalry, and noted for its great 
Quantity of Artillery, and Skill in —_— 
ing it, yet was very weak in Infantry; 
cauſe the Uſe of Arms and Military Ba 


ciſes of late had been encouraged only 


amongſt the Nobility; and the common 


People were degenerated from their An- 
ceſtors. This proceeded from a long Ceſ- 


ſation of Wars, when the loweſt Sort ap- 


plied themſelves to Mechanical Employ- 


ments, and attended only to reap thoſe 


Profits which accrue from Trade in Times 
of Peace. | 


To encourage this Diſpoſition, ſeveral 
of the laſt Kings had diſarmed the Peo- 
ple, and endeavoured to alienate their 
Minds from Military Exerciſes, induced 
thereunto by various Inſtances of popular 


Inſurrections and Rebellions. The French, 
on this Account, could not truſt to the 
Valour of their own Infantry, but went 


timorouſly to War, if their Army was not 
provided with a ſufficient Body of Si. 


Their Nation, ever unconquered and fierce, 


Had 
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had greatly encreaſed its Reputation for 


theſe Twenty Years laſt paſt: For when 


they were attacked by the powerful Army 
of Charles Duke of "Hi who for 
his Courage and Power was a Terror, not 
only to France, but to all his Neighbours, 
in a few Months they beat him three 
Times; and at laſt he was found dead 
amongſt the Slain, but whether killed in 
the Battle or Flight, was never particu- 
larly known. It was therefore on Account 
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of 


of their Courage, and becauſe the French 


had no Sort of Emulation, or Reaſon to 
be jealous of them, as they were of the 
Germans, that they inliſted no other Fo- 
reign Foot but S, and made uſe of 
them in all important Wars: And well 
knowing how difficult and dangerous it 
was to ſuccour. Novara, ſurrounded by 


ſo vaſt an Army, and fight againſt ſuch a 


Body of German Foot, who had the ſame 
Diſcipline as the S7ſs, they never ex- 
pected their Arrival with more Any; 
than at this Juncture. 


Tu x City of Vercelli is ſituated between 
Turin and Novara: It was formerly a 
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Member of the Dutchy of Milan, but 
yielded by Philippo Maria Viſconti, during 
the long War he was engaged in with the 
Venetians and Florentines, to Amadeo Duke 
of Savoy, to keep him from entering in- 
to an Alliance with his Enemies. Nei- 


ther Side as yet had ſent Soldiers into this 


Town; for the Dutcheſs, Mother and 


Guardian to the young Duke of Savoy, 
was quite French by Inclination, but would 
not diſcover her Sentiments till ſhe could 
be protected ; and, therefore, had hither- 


to amuſed the Duke of Milan with ſmooth 


Speeches and flattering Hopes : But when 
the King, who had now a numerous Ar- 
my, came to Turin, ſhe conſented that he 
ſhould put a Garriſon in that Town;which, 
on Account of its Situation, encreaſed 
greatly his Hopes of relieving Novara, 


when all his Forces ſhould be got to- 


gether. 


Tut Confederates began to be doubt- 
ful of their Succeſs, and, therefore, to 
encourage them, and to ſettle a Plan for 
future Operations, Lodovico Sforza went 
in Perſon to the Army, accompanied by 


Be alrice 
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Beatrice his Wife, his conſtant Compa- 4 P. 
panion, as well in Affairs of Moment, * 
in Diverſions. In his Preſence, and, as 
reported, by his Advice, after many De- 
bates, it was concluded by the Generals, 
that, for mutual Safety, the Venetians 
ſhould join the Sforza Army at the Mills, 
after leaving ſufficient 8 in all the 
Places about VMovara, which might any 
ways contribute to the Siege: That Bol- 
gari ſhould be abandoned, as being only 
Three Miles diſtant from the Town; for 
if the French ſhould attack it with a great 
Force, they ſhould be obliged, either 
ſhamefully to deliver it up, or, contrary to 
what had been ſettled, put the whole Ar- 
my in Motion to protect it: That in Ca- 
mariano (which was three Miles from 
their Camp) the Garriſon ſhould be 
augmented, and the Camp be fortified 
with Ditches, Barriers, and a great Quan= - 
tity of Artillery; frequent Conſultations 
ſhould be held about what new Mea- 
ſures were proper to be taken, according 
to the Motions of the Enemy; and, laſtly, 
not to omit to cut down the Trees, and to 
deſtroy every Thing up to the Walls of 
* Novara, 
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A. D. Novara, that might be of any uſe to the 


SV) 


Beſieged, or their Horſes, of which there 
were a great Number in the Town. 


Tus Things being ſettled, and a 
general Review made of the Army, Lo- 
dovico returned to Milan, to be at Hand 
to make the neceſſary Proviſions that from 
Time to Time would be required: And 
that the Spiritual Arms might be aſſiſtant 
to the Temporal Forces, the Allies pre- 
vailed on the Pope to ſend one of his 
Mace-Bearers to Charles, commanding him 
in Ten Days to quit Ealy with his Army: 
He aſſigned him another ſhort Time to 
withdraw his Troops from the Kingdom 
of Naples; and, in Caſe of Diſobedience, 
cited him to appear in Perſon at Rome, un- 
der the Penalty of Spiritual Puniſhments, 

accompanied with — Threats uſually de- 
nounced on ſuch Occaſions. 


Tus was a Step formerly taken by 
Popes on dangerous Occaſions. Thus we 
iead that with no other Weapons Adi 
an, the firſt of that Name, obliged Deęſi- 
derio, King of the Lomb, A, who was 
marching 
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marching with a powerful Army towards 4. P. 
Rome, to return to Pavia, after he had .. 
advanced as far as Terni. But in our Days 
that Reverence and Majeſty, which the 
Sanctity of the Popes Lives had procured 
them, was wanting; and it was not at all 
likely, that different Manners and Ex- 
amples ſhould produce the ſame Effects. 
Charles, therefore, treated this Order with 
Scorn, and made anſwer, That ſince his 
Holineſs, at his Return from Naples, did 
not think proper to wait for him at Rome, 
whether he was going, in an humble 
Manner, to kiſs his Feet, he wondered 
very much he ſhould deſire to ſee him 
now; however, in Obedience to his Com- 
mands, he ſhould apply himſelf ſeriouſly 
to force his Way to him; and that he 
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might not take ſo much Trouble in. vain, | | 
he begged he would not be out of the 2 | ; 
Way. = | —_ 


CHARLES, about this Time, concluded 

a new Treaty at Turin with the Floren- 

tine Ambaſſadors, but not without a ſtrong 

Oppoſition from ſuch of his Miniſters, 
who ſormerly had ſhewn themſelves no 
B b 3 Friends 
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4. D. Friends to that Republic, and who uns 


1495 
Kenny und 


luckily had now an Occaſion given to raiſe 
freſh Objections. After the Florentines had 
recovered the Caſtles, which lay on the 
Hills near Piſa, and obtained Ponteſacco, 
on Condition that the Soldiers ſhould re- 
tire in Safety, contrary to this Capitula- 
tion, they had put to the Sword ſeveral 
of the Gaſcons in the Fort, as they 


marched out intermixed with the Piſans, 


and afterwards exerciſed diverſe Inſtances 
of Inhumanity againſt the dead Bodies, 


Tas State of the Caſe was this: Some 
of the Florentine Soldiers, when Priſoners 
in the French Army, had been very ill 
uſed, and took this Opportunity to gra- 


tify their Revenge. The French Mini- 


ſters well knew -the Republic had no 


Hand in. the Affair, and that many more 


would have been killed, if the Florentine 
Commiſſaries had not interpoſed with their 
Authority, and ſaved them. Yet their 
Enemies at Court made a Handle of this 
Action, to prove the innate Enmity of the 
Florentines to the French. This retarded 


me Time, but, however, did not hinder 
the 
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at laſt, but not out of any Regard to for- 
mer Promiſes or Oaths, but from Neceſ- 
ſity, and Want of Money to ſuccour the 
Kingdom of Naples. 


Tur Articles were, That, without any 
Delay, all the Towns and Forts of the 
Florentines (ſhould be reſtored ; they oblig- 
Ing themſelves, at the End of T'wo Years, 
on a valuable Conſideration, to deliver up, 
if the King ſhould require it, Pzetra 
Sani a and Sargana to the Genoeſe, pro- 
vided the City of Genoa ſhould, at that 
Time, be under his Majeſty's Command: 
That the Ambaſſadors ſhould pay down 
the Thirty Thouſand Ducats agreed upon 
in the Capitulation at Florence, and the 
Republic ſhould have Jewels in Pledge for 
the Reſtitution of the Caſtles; which ſhould 
be forfeited, if, under any Pretext what- 
ſoever, they were not reſtored : That at 


the Time they were giyen up they ſhould. 
lend the King Seven Thouſand Ducats ; 


for the Payment of which the GENERALS 


of the Kingdom of France ſhould be 
bound : This i is the Title given to Four of 
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4. D. the King's Miniſters who collect the Re- 
Venue: That they ſhould ſend theſe Se- 
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ven Thouſand Ducats into the Kingdom 
of Naples, and, according to Inſtructi- 
ons, diſtribute them amongſt the King's 
Forces, not excepting the Colonnas ; for 
although there was a flying Report of 
Proſpero's Deſertion, yet no authentic Ac- 


count was arrived : That, provided they 


were not engaged in a War in Tuſcany, 


they ſhould ſend Two Hundred and Fifty 


Men at Arms into the Kingdom of Na- 
ples; and if they had no other War but 
what concerned Montepulciano, they ſhould 
ſend thither Vitelli, with the Men he com- 
manded in the Piſan; who ſhould not be 
obliged to ſtay any longer than the Endof the 
Month of O#ober : That the Piſans ſhould 


have a general Indemnity, and the F/o- 


rentines ſhould begin immediately to re- 
ſtore their Effects, and give ſome Encou- 
ragement for their Improvement in Arts 
and Sciences: That for a Security of the 
Performance of theſe Articles, they ſhould 
ſend Six Hoſtages, of the principal Citi- 
zens of Florence at the King's Choice, who 

ſhould 
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ſhould remain for a certain Time at his 4. D. 


Court. 


As ſoon as the Treaty was ſigned, the 


Thirty 'Thouſand Ducats paid down, and 
the Jewels delivered, Letters and Orders 
were diſpatched to the King's Governors 
to reſtore the Towns and Forts, and the 
Thirty Thouſand Ducats were immedi- 
ately ſent into Swyſerland for the new 
Levies. 


A 1. L this while the Hardſhips in No- 
vara daily encreaſed, but were very chear- 
fully borne by the Soldiers, who conſi- 


dered the Riſque the People had run by 


their Rebellion, and admired their Reſo- 
lation in defending themſelves : The Pro- 
viſions were become fo ſcarce, that they 


were almoſt famiſhed; for tho' the Duke 


of Orleans had ſent out of the Town the 
uſeleſs Mouths, that was not a ſufficient 
Remedy. The French and Swiſs, who 
were not accuſtomed to Hunger, began to 
ficken ; the Duke had alſo got a Quartan 
Ague, and, to no purpoſe, preſſed the 


King continually to ſend Proviſions; for, 
as 
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could not ſo eaſily, and as ſoon as was ne- 


ceſſary, give them Relief. 


Tue French attempted ſeveral Times in 
the Night to throw in Proviſions, and eſ- 


corted them with large Parties both of 


Horſe and Foot; but they were always 


diſcovered, and obliged to retire, and ſome- 


times with no ſmall Loſs. The Marquis 


of Mantua, to ſtraiten them ſtill more, 
attacked the Monaſtery of St. Franceſco, 
contiguous to the Walls of Nevara, and 
having taken it, he put in a Guard of 


Two Hundred Men at Arms, and Three 


Thouſand German Foot: This gave great 
Eaſe to his Soldiers, who before were obliged 
to patrol about the Highway to intercept 


Proviſions, but now being poſſeſſed of this 


þ Monaſtery, they commanded the Road 


that leads to the principal Gate, through 


which they uſed to be introduced, 


THz next Day the Marquis took 
the Baſtion which had been erected by 
the. French in the Suburb of St. Nazaro, 
and the N ight following got Poſſeſſion of 


the 
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the Suburb itſelf, and the other Baſtion 2 


contiguous to the Gate, and then fortified 
the whole. Count Pitigliano, who had 
the Title of Governor from the Venetians, 


was dangerouſly wounded on this Occaſion 


by a Muſket-ſhot, and had like to have 
died. 


THE Duke of Orleans, finding it to 


no Purpoſe to defend any longer the other 


Outworks which he had fortified in the 
Night-time, ordered them to be ſet on 
Fire, and drew off all his Men to the 
Defence of the City, which was almoſt 
famiſhed : But he began now to entertain 
ſome Hopes of Relief,” as he heard the 
Swiſs were daily arriving, and the French 
Army, after paſſing the River Szefia, and 
putting a Garriſon in Bolgari, was en- 
camped within a Mile of Vercelli, with 
an Intention to wait there for the Sri, 
and then raiſe the Siege: But this muſt 
have proved a difficult Taſk; for the 
Talians were entrenched in a ſtrong Situ- 
ation, the Way from Fercel; to Novara 
was full of Water, the Ditches deep and 


wide all over the Country, and Camariane, 
which 
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4. D. which was garriſoned by the Allies, * 


hag their Way. By Reaſon of theſe Diffi- 


culties, neither the King nor his Troops 
ſeemed as yet eager to move ; but if the 
Complement of the S$wr/s had arrived 
ſooner, he would certainly have riſked a 
Battle, the Event of which would have 
been dubious. 


E Ac Side being now ſenſible of their 
Danger, there were not wanting ſecret 
Overtures of Peace between the King 
and the Duke of Milan, tho' with little 
Hopes of Succeſs, on account of the 
Jealouſies they entertained of one ano- 
ther; and becauſe each out of Pride and 


Oſtentation would ſeem indifferent. But 


Chance opened an expeditious way of 
bringing Affairs to a Concluſion. 


THE Marchioneſs of Monferrato died 


at this Time, and a Diſpute aroſe about 


the Guardianſhip of her young Son, be- 
tween the Marquis of Saluzzo, and the 
Marchioneſs's Brother Conſtantino, who 
was one of the antient Lords of Maceds- 
nia, that had been occupied ſome time 

ſince 
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ſince by Mabomet. The King, deſirous = D. 
to prevent Commotions in that State, at Min. —t 


the Inſtance of the People, ſent Argenion 
to Caſal-Cervaggio, where he luckily met 
a Gentleman belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Mantua, who was come thither 
to condole for the Death of the Marchio- 


neſs. Theſe two, in converſing, fell on 


a Diſcourſe concerning the Benefit that 


would accrue to both Parties, if a Peace 
could be procured. Argenton was pleaſed 
with the Subject, and wrote immediately 
to the Venetian Proveditors, reminding 
them of what had been talked of before 
at the Taro, which he ſaid might now be 
caſily effected. They liſtened to his 
Propoſals, and communicated them to 
the Duke of Milan's Generals; and at 
laſt it was unanimouſly agreed to apply to 
the King, who was come to Vercelli, and 
deſire he would depute ſome of his Mini- 
ſters to meet theirs, in order for a Con- 
ference. | 


Tur King complied, and the next 
Day a Place was pitched upon between 
Bolgari and Camariano. The Venetians 


choſe 


hed ——— 


Je 82 

4. D. choſe the Marquis of Mantua and Ber- 

nardo Contarini, the Proveditor of their 
Stradiotti; the Duke of Milan, Franceſco 
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Bernardino Viſconti ; the King of France 
ſent the Cardinal of St. Malo, the Prince 


of Orange (who had lately paſſed the 


Mountains, and was created Generaliflimo 
of the Army under the King) the Mar- 
ſhal de * * and Argenton. 


17 H E ne met ſeveral times, and 
paſſed and repaſſed to their reſpective 
Armies with the Reſult of their Confer- 
ences. The moſt material Point wherein 
they diſagreed was concerning the City 


of Novara: The King made no Difficulty = 


of reſtoring it, but defired it might be 
done with the leaſt Offence to his Honour. 
He inſiſted it ſhould be put into the Hands 
of one of the German Officers in the 
Ttahan Camp, who ſhould receive it in 


Name of the King of the Romans, 


as Liege Lord of the Dutchy of Milan: 

But the Allies demanded it to be given up 
fimply, and without any Condition. 
This Difficulty, and ſome others, could 


not be removed with the Expedition 
wiſhed 
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' wiſhed for by the Beſieged, who were re- A. D. 
duced to the laſt Extremity; it being, 3 
computed that, thro' Sickneſs occaſioned 
by Famine, near Two Thouſand of the 


Duke of Orleanss Men had periſhed. 


Ax laſt a Truce was made for Eight 
Days, and Leave given for the Duke of 
Orleans and the Marquis of Saluzzo to 
go with a ſmall Retinue to Vercelli, but 
on his Parole to return to Novara with the 
ſame Retinue, if the Peace was not con- 

cluded. As the Duke was to paſs through 
the Enemy's Camp, the Marquis of Man- 
tua, for his Security, delivered himſelf 
up to Count de Fois, who commanded a 
Fort in the Poſſeſſion of the French near 
Bolgari. The Soldiers in Novara would 
not have permitted the Duke to leave the 
Town, if he had not aſſured them on his 
Word, that he would either return in three 
Days, or that through his Means they 
| ſhould be allowed to come out; and they 
obliged the Marſhal de Gie, who was come 
to Novara to accompany the Duke, to 
leave his Nephew in Pledge. They had 

by this Time conſumed not only the Pro- 
| viſions 
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viſions that generally ſerve for the Pre- 


+" ſervation of human Life, but alſo their 


Horſes, Mice, and almoſt every Thing 
which could give them any Suftenance. 


As ſoon as the Duke of Orleans came 
to the King, the Truce was prolonged for 
ſome Days; in which time it was ſtipu- 


lated, that all the French ſhould quit 


Novara, and leave it in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Townſmen, who were to take an 


Oath not to deliver it to either Party, 


without their mutual Conſent: That in 


the Citadel there ſhould remain a Com- 
pany of Thirty French Foot, who ſhould 
be daily ſupplied with Proviſions from the 
Talian Camp. The French marched out, 
and were eſcorted by the Marquis of 
Mantua, and Galeazzo di San Severino, 
but were ſo feeble and emaciated for 


| want of Food, that many died a little 


after they arrived at Vercelli, and thoſe 
that ſurvived were rendered uſeleſs for this 


Campaign. 


A T this Time the Bailiff of Dijon 


arrived with the Remainder of the Sie; 
and 
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and though he had Orders to levy no 7 D. 
more than Ten Thouſand, yet he was Wl 
obliged to bring Twenty; for at the News arrival of 
being ſpread of the Arrival of a French 20000 


Officer amongſt them with Money, that 


the French 


Number would almoſt forcibly be inliſted. Camp. 


One Half of theſe joined the Camp at 
Vercelli, and the other was quartered at 
Ten Miles Diſtance; for it was not thought 
quite ſafe, that ſo many of that Nation 
ſhould be together in the ſame Place: 
Had they arrived ſome Days ſooner, it is 
probable the Treaty might have been in- 
terrupted : For beſides theſe, the Army 
conſiſted of Eight Thouſand French Foot, 
Two Thouſand Si, of thoſe who came 


from Naples, and Eighteen Hundred Lan- 
ces: But as Things had gone ſo far, and 


Novara was evacuated, the Treaty went 
on, although the Duke of Orleans with 
many others was ſtrongly againſt it. 


EvERVY Day Deputies were ſent to 
the [alan Camp, whither'the Duke of 
Milan was come in Perſon to be nearer 
at hand to treat of Matters of ſuch Im- 


portance ; and in order to prevent Jea- 
| oy” : louſies, 
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Ky D- Jouſies, he never converſed with the King' 8 
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M Miniſters, but in the Preſence of the Am- 


baſſadors of the Allies. At laſt the French 
Deputies returned with the final Reſolu- 
tion of the Confederates. The Articles 


they were willing to agree to were theſe: 
That there ſhould be a perpetual Peace 


and Friendſhip between the King and the 


Duke oſ Milan, but without any Preju- 
dice to the Duke's other Alliances: That 
his Majeſty ſhould give Orders to the Ci- 
tizens of Novara, to deliver up the Town 
to the Duke of Milan, and his Troops 


| ſhould evacuate the Citadel: That Spezze 


and all other Places taken in this War 
ſhould be reſtored : That the King might 
equip at Genoa, his Fief, what Veſſels 
he pleaſed, and make uſe of any Military 
Stores, provided they were not employed 
in Favour of the Enemies of that State ; 
and for the Security of this Article, the 
Genoeſe ſhould give Hoſtages : The Duke 
of Milan ſhould procure him the Reſtitu- 
tion of the Veſſels taken at Rapalke, and 
the Twelve Gallies detained at Genoa, 
and at his own Expence fit him out 
two large Genoa Ships, which with ſour 


35 
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of his own were to be ſent to the Suc- 4- D. 


cour of the Kingdom of Naples, and the 1495- 


a 


Year following be obliged to have in 
readineſs three more: That he ſhould 
give a free Paſs to any Troops the King 
ſhould ſend through his Dutchy in their 
Way to Naples, on Condition that no 
more than 'Two Hundred Lances at a 
Time ſhould paſs; and in caſe the King 
returned himſelf, the Duke ſhould then 
accompany him with a certain Number of 
Men: That the Venetians for two Months 
might have the Liberty of acceding to this 
Peace, and if they did ſhould be obliged to 
withdraw their Forces from the Kingdom 
of Naples, and give no farther Aſũſtance 
to Ferdinando: If afterwards they vio- 
lated their Engagements, and the King 
on that Account declared War, the Duke 
then ſhould aſſiſt him, and might keep 
Poſſeſſion of whatever Part of their Ter- 
ritory he could make himſelf Maſter of: 
That Lodovico, within the Month of 
March enſuing, ſhould pay Fifty Thou- 
ſand Ducats to the Duke of Orleans, for 
the Expences he had incurred during the 


Siege of Novara, remit Eighty Thouſand 
CES | Ducats 
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A. P. Ducats of the Money he had lent the King, 
5 . when he firſt paſſed through his Domi- 


nions, and allow a further Term for the 
Payment of the Remainder: That 771 
vulzi's Eſtate ſhould be reſtored to him, 
and his Outlawry reverſed : The Baſ- 
tard of Bourbon taken at the Taro, and 
Meaux at Rapalle, and all other Priſoners 


ſhould be ſet at Liberty: The Duke 


ſhould order z/ Fracaſſa to depart from 
Piſa, with all the Troops he had lately 
ſent thither, and the Genoeſe give no 
Obſtruction to the Forentines, in taking 
Poſſeſſion of their Forts, nor diſturb them 
afterwards in the Poſſeſſion of them: 
That the Caflelletts of Genoa ſhould for 
two Years be put into the Hands of the 
Duke of Ferrara, who was come to the 
Talian Camp at the Deſire of both Parties, 
but he ſhould take an Oath to deliver it 
any Time within that Term, to the King 
of France, in caſe the Duke of Milan did 
not perform the Articles of this Treaty: 
Lodbvico, on the ſigning of the Peace, 
ſhould give Hoſtages to remain with the 
King, till the Caſlelletto was delivered to 
the Duke of Ferrara. 
| As 
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As ſoon as the Deputies brought theſe 
Articles, the King ſummoned a Council, 
in which his Miniſters were of different 


Opinions. Monſ. de la Tremouille thus 


opened the Debate. 


* 


1495 
— 


« TF in this preſent Council we were . 


only to treat, Great King ! of what relates 2 ; 
to the Glory of France, I ſhould with © EP 


more Caution give an Opinion, which 
might, perhaps, expoſe the Perſon of your 
Majeſty to farther Perils, though you have 
always ſeemed to deſpiſe them : For in- 
flamed by Love of Glory, you determined 
againſt the Advice, and againſt the En- 
treaties of almoſt the whole Kingdom, to 
paſs laſt Year into Naly, in order to con- 
quer the Kingdom of Naples, the Succeſs 
of which was endl with ſo much Ho- 


nour and Renown. But the Queſtion 


now is not whether we are to refuſe an 
Opportunity of acquiring more Honour 
and Glory, but rather whether we are to 
diſpute, and loſe what we have already ac- 
quired with ſo much Danger and Expence, 
convert our Glory into Ignominy, and 
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4. D. make your Majeſty contradict y_ own 


wt Z, Deliberations. You might, Sire ! without 


? Aa 


any Reflection, have remained unactive 

in France, nor could that have been attri- 
buted to any other Motive but Indolence 
and the Pleaſures of Youth : Whereas 


your Return on the Conditions now pro- 


poſed, will be imputed to Timidity - and 
Cowardice. Your Majeſty, on your late 


Arrival at Afi, might have repaſſed the Alps 
with leſs Reproach, demonſtrating to all 
the World, that the Preſervation of No- 
vara was not your Concern : But now 
that you have fixed here with your Army, 
and declared you are come to oblige your 
Enemies to raiſe the Siege, and for this 
Purpoſe ſent for ſo many of your Nobility 
out of France, and at an immenſe Ex- 
pence, inliſted ſo great a Body of Ss, 

who can doubt but that your own, and 
the Kingdom's Glory, -will be converted 
into Shame, if the Siege is not raiſed ? 
But there are ſtill ſtronger, and more ur- 
gent Reaſons ; if in a King's Breaſt there 
can be any Thing ſtronger, than the Paſ- 
ſion of Glory and Renown. Our Return 


into France, after giving up Novara by 


Agree: 
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Agreement, 1s in reality giving up the 4. D. 


while Kingdom of Naples, abandoning PII) 


to Deſtruction ſo many brave Officers, 


and French Nobles left there on your 


Promiſe of a ſpeedy Aſſiſtance, of which 
they muſt deſpair, when they hear that 
on the Frontiers of Tah, at the Head of 


ſuch a powerful Army, you have been ob- 


| liged ingloriouſly to truckle to your Ene- 
my. Every one knows thatReputation has 
no ſmall Share in the Succeſs of a War, and 
as the Valour of the Soldjers declines, 


ſo does the Opinion of the People in their 


Behalf, and alſo the Revenues neceſſary 
to ſupport it: Whilſt on the contrary, 
for the ſame Reaſons, the Courage of the 
Enemy encreaſes, their Doubtsareremoved, 
and the Difficulties of the Adverſary im- 
proved to their Advantage. Therefore our 
Army deprived of its Vigour by this un- 
happy Retreat, and the Reputation of the 
Enemy thereby eſtabliſhed, who can 
doubt, but we ſhall ſoon hear, that all the 
Kingdom of Naples has rebelled, that our 
Army is deſtroyed, and that an Enter- 
fla undertaken and proſecuted with ſo 
E64 much 


1495. 
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4A. D. much Glory, has produced no other Ef- 

ect than Diſaſters, and irreparable Infa- 

my ? For whoeyer aſſerts that this Peace 

is made without Compulſion, betrays his 

Ignorance of the preſent Poſture of Affairs, 
and of the Temper of thoſe we are treat- 

ing with; ſince it is obvious to every one, 

that as aan as we have left Laly, not one 

of theſe Articles will be obſerved, and 

inſtead of our receiving the ſtipulated 
Succours, they will be ſent to Ferdinando 

againſt us. Thoſe very People you give 

Peace to, will boaſt they have expelled us 

out of Italy, and will enrich themſelves 

with our Spoils at Naples. This Ignominy 
might be better borne, if there could be 

any doubt of our coming off victorious. 

But how can that be poſſible, conſidering 

the Number of our Forces, and the Op- 

portunity we have of poſting them advan- 

tagiouſly all over the Country around us? 

Call but to mind, how lately, though tired 

by a long March, diſtreſſed for Proviſions, 

few, and in an Enemy's Country, we 

ſuccesfully fought a numerous Army at 

the Taro, where that River ran fuller of 

the Enemy” Blood * of its own Wa- 

| ters | 
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ters! How with the Sword we opened our - 
Way, and for Eight Days marched un 


controuled through the Dominions of the 
Duke of Milan, our Adverſary! We have 
now double the Forces; inſtead of 
Three Thouſand, we can reckon above 


'Two and T wenty Thouſand Sis,; and 


the Enemy's Army, though encreaſed 
with German Foot, yet bears no Pro- 
portion to ours. Their Cavalry is much 
the ſame, and the ſame the Commanders, 
who, after ſo ſignal an Overthrow, if 
forced to engage, mult fight with Terror. 
Beſides, are the Fruits of a Victory at 
this Juncture ſo inconſiderable as to be 
contemned ? Or rather are they not ſuch 
as encourage us to run ſome Riſque ? Our 
fighting at preſent | is not only for the Pre- 
ſervation of ſo much Honour acquired, 

for the Security of the Kingdom of Naples, 


for the Safety of ſo many Commanders 
and Soldiers left behind, but for the En- 


pire of Laly, which muſt inſpire us with 
Courage, and will be the ſure Reward of 
our Victory: For what other Army can be 
got together to oppreſs us, after this is rout- 
ed? Their Camp contains in a Manner all 

7 i the 
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the Arms and Soldiers Taly is able to pro- 


duce. Weneed paſs but a Ditch, or force 
.a Barrier, to be put in Poſſeſſion of fo vaſt 


an Acquiſition, as the whole Country and 


all the Riches of Tac, which will alſo ena- 


ble us to revenge all our Injuries. If theſe 
two Motives, ſufficient to animate mean 


and ignoble Souls, have no effect on our 


warlike, brave People, we need not heſitate 
to affirm, that our Courage, rather than 


our Fortune, has deſerted us: For This, 


though with inferior Forces, at this very 
Inſtant, is ready ta conduct and aſſiſt us 
in an Engagement, that, in a few Hours, 
will gain us a Victory, the Fruits of which 
will be ſo ample, as to exceed the Ex- 
pectation of the moſt ſanguine amongſt us. 


Bur the Prince of Orange was intirely 


of a different Sentiment, and replied in 


the Manner following: © If our Affairs, 
Moſt Chriſtian King! were not reduced 
into ſuch a narrow Compaſs of Time, but 
were in a Condition to give us Leiſure to 
accompany our Forces with Prudence and 
Activity, and did not put us under a Ne- 
geſſity, if we continue the War, to pro- 

Ceed 
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ceed raſhly, and againſt all the Rules 6 of 4. D. 
Military Art, I ſhould, amongſt the reſt, 3%, 


be one of thoſe who would give my Vote 


for rejecting the Propoſals of Peace: For 
truly there are many Reaſons againſt them, 


and the Continuation of the War would 


be both honourable, and conducive to the 


Preſervation of Naples: But the Condition 


to which Novara, and the Citadel are 


reduced, where there is not a Day's Pro- 
viſion left, obliges us, if we intend to re- 
lieve it, without Loſs of Time to attack 
the Enemy; and if we ſhould give it up, 
with a Deſign of transferring the War to 
ſome other Part of the Milaneſe, the 
Winter approaches, a Time very unſea- 
ſonable for Armies in thoſe Low Coun- 
tries full of Water. Our preſent Situa- 
tion in regard to the Temper and Num- 
ber of Soiſs is ſuch, that if they are not 
immediately put on Action, they may 


prove more pernicious to us than to our 


Enemies. The Scaxcity of Money, on 
which Account we cannot long ſubſiſt 
here, compels us to put a very ſpeedy End 
to the War, and this cannot be compaſ- 
ſed any other Way than by a Peace 


or 
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4. P. or a Battle, which at preſent is ſo 
2: dangerous, that it would be called Raſh- 


neſs and Imprudence to attempt it: For 


the Enemy's Camp is fo ſtrong, both by 


Nature and Art, they having had ſo long 
a Time to fortify it, the Places about fo 
well provided for and guarded, the Coun- 
try, on Account of many Ditches and 
Waters, ſo inconvenient for the Horſe, 
that whoſoever would undertake to aſſault 
them at once, without firſt ſecuring the 
Ground Inch by Inch, would run a great 
nay certain Danger of being defeated. For 
by what Reaſoning, by what Rules of 
War, by what Example is ſo vaſt an Ar- 
my to be attacked in their ſtrong En- 
trenchments, ſo well lined with Artillery? 
It would be neceſſary, unleſs we leave all 
to Chance, firſt to diſlodge them from 
ſome of their Forts, that we might com- 
mand their Camp, or hinder them from 
procuring Proviſions: But nothing of this, 
ſo far as I can judge, is poſſible to be 
effected ſuddenly, and can only be the 
Work of Time. Our Cavalry is neither 
ſo ſtrong nor ſo numerous, as ſome ima- 
gine; for it is well known that many of 

| our 
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our Men are ſick, others with Permiſſion, 

and many without, are returned into 
France, the Remainder fatigued, and more 
diſpoſed to repaſs the Alps than to fight. 
The great Number of Suiß, the princi- 
pal Strength of our Army, are, perhaps, 

2s dangerous, as a ſmall Number would 
be uſeleſs; for every one who knows the 
Nature and Cuſtom of thoſe People, muſt 
alſo know how difficult it is to keep ſo 
large a Body of them in order. And who 
will enſure us that they will not be muti- 
nous, eſpecially, when by protracting the 
War, which muſt neceſſarily occaſion a 
Scarcity of Money, their Pay, of which 
they are ſo greedy, cannot be regular? 
So that we ſhould remain in a State of Un- 
certainty, whether their Preſence would 
do us more Good than Hurt. In this S:;+ 


tuation, how can we undertake any great 


Action ? No one doubts, but for the Pre- 
ſervation of Naples, a Victory would be 
better than a Peace. But in all human 
Affairs, and eſpecially in Wars, we muſt 
often accommodate ourſelves to the Ne- 
ceſſity of the Times, and not in order to 
_ attain what is difficult, and almoſt impoſſi- 
ble, 
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4. D. ble, expoſe the Whole to manifeſt Dan- 
PSI) ers. Nor is Prudence leſs the Part of a 
oreat General than Courage, - The Afﬀair 
of Novara, Sire! is only indirectly your 
Concern; for you claim no Right to the 
Dutchy of Milan; nor did you come from 
Naples with a Deſign to make War in 
Piedmont, your Intent was to return into 
France, in order to procure Money and 
Men to ſuccour effectually that Kingdom, | . 
which being, in the mean Time, affifted 
by your Fleet from Nizza, the Men com- 
i - - manded by Vitelli, and aided by the Help 
2 and Money of the Florentines, will be able 
| to ſtand out, until you return with more 
powerful Succours from France. I do not 
pretend to affirm, that the Duke of Milan 
will obſerve the Treaty, but as he and the 
Genoeſe are to give Hoſtages, and depoſite 
the Ca/telletto, you will, at leaſt, have a 
Pledge, and it is very likely, that at your 
Return, as Lodovico's Dominions lie in the 
Way to be firſt attacked, he may deſire 
to live in Peace. In the mean Time, as 
the Nature of Leagues, where ſeveral 
Princes are concerned, is not ſo firm and 
ſolid, one may entertain Hopes of ſepa- 
N rating 
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rating ſome one from the reſt. In fine, * 95. 


Moſt Chriſtian King my Counſel is for 
Peace, not becauſe it is in itſelf advanta- 
gious and laudable, but becauſe it be- 
comes wiſe Princes, when they deliberate 
upon intricate and diſagreeable, Caſes, to 
make themſelves ealy with that which is 


moſt neceſſary, or is attended with leaſt 


Difficulties and Dangers. 


THE Duke of Orleans ſpoke next 
againſt the Peace, and in his Speech 


made ſuch Reflections on the Prince of 


Orange, as provoked him to reply with 
great Heat; which ſo irritated the Duke, 
that he gave the Prince the Lye before the 
whole Council. It was well known that 
the Prince of Orange had a Partiality for 
the King of the Romans, and his preſſing 
ſo much for Peace made People believe, 
that at Cæſar's Recommendation, he had 


the Duke of Milan's Intereſt more at 


Heart, than that of his Sovereign. 


CHARLES paid a great Deference to the 
Prince's Counſel in regard to his Quality, 
Experience, and Courage, and more par- 

ticularly 
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vice was conformable to his own Inclina- 
tions, and to thoſe of the greateſt Part of 
the Council and Army. For to their Re- 


proach be it ſaid, out of an immoderate 


Deſire of returning into France, they were 


not the leaſt affected at the Danger of loſ- 
ing the Kingdom of Naples, nor aſhamed 


of giving up Novara, which they had 


now a ſufficient Army to protect; and 


what is ſtill more aggravating, to com- 


paſs this favourite Point, they made an 
iniquitous Peace, for ſo it may juſtly be 
called, where there was ſo little Probabi- 
lity of the Articles being obſerved. 


Tur Peace was then concluded accord- 


ing to the above- mentioned Articles, which 


as ſoon as Lodovico had ratified, Charles 
left Vercelli, and went to Turin in a Sort 


of Flight. The Reaſon of his depart- 


ing ſo ſuddenly was this: When Levis XI. 
diſbanded the S2, he uſed to allow them 
Three Months Pay. Thoſe in Charles's 
Army, pretending that King's Bounty, as 
a ſettled Rule, now claimed it as their due, 


which being diſputed, they were caballing 


amongſt 
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amongſt themſelves how to ſtop the 4. D. 


King, or his chief Courtiers. 


CHARLES found means to free him- 
ſelf from that Danger, but they ſecured 
the Bailiff of Dijon, and the other Offi- 
cers, who had inliſted them: And at 
laſt his Majeſty was obliged to yield to 
their Demands, and give Hoſtages before 
they could be releaſed. 


THIN King, more and more impatient 


to eſtabliſh Peace, ſent Marſhal de Gze, 


1495» 


the Preſident Gannay, and Argenton, to 


the Duke of Milan, to deſire a perſonal 
Conference. Lodovico ſeemed fond of 
the Propoſal, but either ſuſpecting ſome 
Fraud, or not willing to give cauſe of Jea- 
louſy to the Allies, propoſed the meeting to 
be in the midſt of ſome River, over which 


there ſhould be a Bridge of Boats, or of 


other Materials, and between him and the 
King a ſtrong Barrier, in the ſame man- 
ner as heretofore the Kings of France and 
England, and other Weſtern Princes had 


met. 
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TH1s was refuſed by the King as be- 
neath his Dignity ; ſo he took the Hoſta- 


ges, and ſent Perone di Baccio to Genoa, 


to receive the large Veſſels agreed for, and 


to fit out others at his own Expence, in 
order to ſuccour the Caſtles of Naples, 


which he knew had not been relieved by 


thoſe ſent from N:zza, and that they were 
to be ſurrendered, if not ſuccoured in 
Thirty Days. His Intention was to put 
immediately Three Thouſand Sis, on 
board the Fleet, which was retired to Li- 
vorno, and on other Ships which were 
daily expected from Provence, then join- 
ing to theſe the large Genoeſe Veſſels, order 
them directly to Naples, where ſuch a 


Force was certainly neceſſary, the Port of 


Naples being full of the Enemy's Veſſels; 


for beſides thoſe which Ferdinando had 


brought with him, the Venetians had ſent 


Twenty Gallies, and Four Ships. 


AR GEN TON was ſent to Venice to 
preſs the Senate to come into the Peace, 


and then the King, accompanied by his 


whole Court, began his Journey with ſo 


much 
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much Speed and Eagerneſs, that he could 3 
not be prevailed on to wait a few Days in — 

Traly, to receive the Hoſtages of the Ge- 
noeſe, who would certainly have ſent them, 


had he tarried a little longer. 


ABOUT the End of October 1495, 
Charles returned over the Mountains, more 
like a vanquiſhed than a victorious Prince. 
He left in Afi, which he gave out he 
had bought of the Duke of Orleans, Five 
Hundred French Lances under Gianjacopo 
Trivulzi, but the Duke was not able with 
all his Authority to keep them from follow- 
ing the King a few Days after his Depar- 
ture. In this manner Charles quitted Italy, 
without making any other Proviſion for | 
the Kingdom of Naples, than the Ships 
that were arming at Genoa and Provence, 1 

and the Money and Aid promiſed by the 1 


Florenti nes. | 


IN giving the Hiſtory of theſe Times, Fi. = _ lt 
I think it ought not to be forgot, that or the i 
amongſt all other Calamities which over- _ _ | 1 
whelmed Laly, by this Invaſion of the 
French, or were at leaſt attributed to it, a 


Dd 2 new 
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4.D. new and unheard of Diſtemper broke out, 


CE, by them called the Neapolitan, but by = i : 


—— k 


Halians the French Diſeaſe; becauſe it 
ſhewed itſelf firſt among the French, whilſt _ 
they were at Naples, and on their Return 


Was ſpread all over Laß. 


THIS Diſtemper, either quite new, or 
never known before in our Hemiſphere, 
unleſs in its remoteſt Parts, has made for 
a Number of Years ſuch a Havock, that 
it deſerves to be mentioned as a fatal Ca- 
lamity. It firſt diſcovered itſelf either 


with ugly Boils, which often became in- 


curable Wounds, or with acute Pains in 
all the Joints and Nerves throughout the 
Body. The unexperienced Phyſicians ap- 


plied not only improper, but often con- 


trary Medicines, which irritated the Diſ- 


temper, and deprived of Life a Multitude 


of both Sexes, and of all Ages. 


Many became deformed, uſeleſs, and 
ſubject to perpetual Pains, and the beſt Part 
of thoſe who ſeemed to be cured, relapſed 
into the fame Miſery. But as ſome Years 


are now elapſed, either becauſe the 
| Celeſtial 
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ſo virulent a manner, is mitigated ; 

that by length of Time, proper 3 
have been found out, it has loſt very much 
of its Malignity, and has alſo metamor- 


| phoſed itſelf into ſeveral different Shapes 


ſince its firſt Appearance. 


Tx Is is a Calamity which the pre- 
ſent Generation might with reaſon com- 


plain of, if it were tranſmitted to them 
by their Parents: But it is a received 
Opinion, that never, or at leaſt very ſel- 
dom, any one 1s afflicted with this Diſeaſe, 
any other way, than by his own acquir- 
ing. . 


Howevex, the French, in Juſtice, ought 
to be cleared from this ignominious Impu- 


tation, for it afterwards plainly appeared 


that the Diſtemper was brought to Naples 
from Spain; nor was it the Product of 
that Country; it was convey'd thither 
from thoſe Iſlands, which, about this time, 
through the means of Chriſtopher Colombo, 
a Genoeſe, began to be known in our He- 


miſphere: But Nature has been indulgent 
to 
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J. THE HISTORY OF 
A D to the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands, in pro- 
0 on j viding an eaſy Remedy; for, by drinkin 
the Juice of a particular medicinal W cod 
which grows among them, they are in- 
tirely cured. : 


The End of the Firſt Vox um; 


The T ranſlator having made uſe of ſeverab 
Names as expreſſed in the Italian, where he 
imagined they might not be offenſive to the 
Ear, has thought proper to add this Expla- 


nation. 


Carlo 
Lorenzo 
Giovanni 
Lodouico 
Maria 
Piero 
Pietro 
Maddalena 
Giovanna 
Hannibale 
Franceſco 
Carlotta 
Henrico 
Obigni 
Fieſcbi 8 
Fieſco 
Bentivogh 
Bentivogh 3 
Livorno 
Jacopo 
Paolo 
Jomaſo 
San Vincentio 
Bernardino 
Caſtle Nuovo 
Caſtelletio 
Nizza 


Charles 
Lawrence 


Joan 
Hannibal 
Francis 
Charlotte 
Henry 
Aubigny 


The ſame Name. 


The ſame Name. 
Leghorn 


James 

Pau! 

Thomas 

Saint Vincent 
Bernard 

The New Caſtile 
The Little Caſtle 
Nice, 
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Page 9. f. notable; r. not able. p. 28. f. his natural Son, 
r. Alfonſo's natural Son. p. 31. 208. f. eccleſiaſtic, r. ec- 
cleſiaſtical. p. 37, f-this Will, r. her Will. p. 63. f. their 
natural, r. the natural. p. 89. f. received, r. ſuffered. p. 
111. f. Baille, r. Bailiff. p. 145. f. but inſtead of follow - 
ing, r. but the Enemy, inſtead of following. p. 155. f. 
Fronto, r. Tronto. p. 189. f. Magiſtrate, r. Magiſtracy. 
p. 192. f. Cardinals, r. Cardinal. p. 200. f. implicable, 

r. implacable. p. 202. f. Semigaglia, r. Senigaglia. p. 220. 
f. and happy, r. and are happy. p. 226. f. Alfonſo like, 
r. Alfonſo was. p. 262. f. contending, r. contended. p. 
334. f. amonſt, r. amotigt. p. 362. f. Palmi, r. Palma. 
Oe. Ser. 4 . 3 6 | 
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